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T heoretically, the letter 
below belongs in “It Says Here”, 
but since Mr. Gunn is not 
only commenting on the editorial in 
our August 1957 issue, but also upon 
a quotation from his review of damon 
knight’s book, which was the basis of 
that editorial, I think that the editorial 
page is the place for his reply. Equal 
space for reply should include equal- 
ly-prominent space; it’s a palpable 
fraud to run the refutation of a page- 
one headline back amongst the girdle 
ads, in reduced type for both text and 
headings, and then maintain that eve- 
ryone has a fair chance to talk back. 

Dear Bob: 

I found your editorial in the Au- 
gust Science Fiction Quarterly quite 
interesting but, it seems to me, a 
distortion of the point I. was trying 
to make in my review . of damon 
knight's “In Search of Wonder (In- 
side, March, 1957, pp. 23 ff). Allow 
me to quote from that review : 

“Knight’s most significant state- 
ment about literature is this: one of 
the distinguishing characteristics of 
‘reputable fiction’ is that ‘it tries to' 


deal honestly with the tragic and po- 
etic theme of love-and-death’. The 
distinction is admirable; the impli- 
cation that science fiction should do 
likewise is questionable. 

“Love-and-death can be the theme 
of science fiction, but it doesn’t have 
to be. A perfectly honest, perfectly 
sound, perfectly good science fiction 
novel can be written without ever 
approaching the theme. It is the un- 
usual science fiction novel that can 
use it — and for a good reason. 

“The other distinction of reputa- 
ble fiction, knight says, is that ‘it is 
fiction laid against familiar back- 
grounds.’ This he dismisses as unim- 
portant; it is a mistake. 

“Against a familiar background, a 
serious story can deal with nothing 
but love-and-death. But if the back- 
ground is unfamiliar, the background 
itself becomes thematic. 

“In other words, reputable fiction 
deals primarily with the individual; 
science fiction, with society. Love- 
and-death can be a proper theme in 
science fiction only when it is the 
sociological problem as well. To 
drag it in simply for the sake of re- 
pute- is to do violence to the work. 

\TurH To Page 7] 
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Key Question 


“Love-and-death is important, but 
it is not all-important. If an author 
wants to write seriously about love- 
and-death he would do well to stick 
to reputable fiction ; readers and 
critics should not expect to find it in 
science fiction.” 

In your editorial, Bob, you state 
that the key word in knight’s distinc- 
tion is “honestly”. I disagree. The 
key word is “theme”. The theme of a 
story is what the story is about, and 
a good story is “about” only one 
thing. If if is about “love and death” 
it cannot be about the meeting of ali- 
en races, the necessity for humanity 
to have frontiers, the kind of world 
which might be shaped by ESP or 
controlled advertising, or any of a 
hundred other good science fiction 
themes. 

There’s no use saying that a story 
can be about these things and love- 
and-death, too. One or the other 
fades into the background or inci- 
dental detail. Or else the story 
breaks apart into bits about a science 
fiction idea and bits about “love-and- 
death”. 

The odd flavor sf fiction readers 
notice in the works of non-sf-fiction 
who tackle sf ideas is this : the sci- 
ence fiction is weak, usually hack- 
neyed, and almost always used mere- 
ly as a backdrop ; the love-and-death 
theme predominates. Similarly, cer- 
tain sf writers arouse mixed emo- 
tions among readers because they 
are not really sf writers at all ; they 
are “reputable” writers who merely 
happen to be u s i n g sf as a setting. 
Ray Bradbury, for instance, does not 
write science fiction stories. He nev- 
er did. He writes about love-and- 
death. The sf is incidental. Good for 
Bradbury! But bad for sf. 

If a sf writer should take knight’s 
implied advice — and yours, Bob — he 
would have to do violence to his 
idea, and the idea is the be-all of sf. 
If he must be dishonest about one or 
the other, let him be dishonest about 
love-and-death. I would rather that 
he would be honest about his idea. 


(continued from page 5) 


Themes of love-and-death are easy 
to come by; fresh ideas, different 
viewpoints are not. That is why we 
read sf — and write it. 

It is a different matter to say that 
a writer should be honest in his 
characterizations. He writes about 
people, of course — or beings, at least. 
He should make them as well-round- 
ed, as completely whole beings as is 
consistent with his main function — ■ 
which is to dramatize his idea. 

But this is not what knight said. 
If he had meant this, he should have 
said, “It tries to deal honestly with 
love and death.” No themes, no trag- 
edy and poetry, and no hyphens. 

Science fiction, similarly, cannot- 
be hyphenated. "When it is, it be- 
comes something less than science 
fiction, even though it may become 
something more reputable. 

— James E. Gunn 

TJ^ELL, JIM, I think you’ve made 
” your position clear enough; and 
for the sake of those who missed 
round one, I’ll recapitulate mine: 

(1) I considered honesty in treatment 
of love and death) to be the most im- 
portant aspect of damon’s criteria, for 
distinguishing between “reputable” 
and “unreputable” fiction, while you 
favor theme as more important: both 
related to the phrase, “it tries to deal 
honestly with the tragic and poetic 
theme of love-and-death”. 

(2) I did not consider that such 
honest treatment in a story necessarily 
meant that this theme dominates the 
story to the extent that everything else 
is mere background, and any science 
fiction background a painted backdrop. 
This has happened, as we both know; 
and the results may, at times, have 
been admirable (and most “reputable”) 
fiction — but not science fiction. 

(3) I did consider that “the tragic 

[Turn To Page 128] 
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WE, 

THE 

MARAUDERS 

I Novel of Invaders From Earth 

by Robert Silverberg 

illustrated by EMSH 

The beings that dwelt on Ganymede didn’t use metals, but 
they didn’t want to deal with Earthmen, either; and Earth 
needed those metals. The Ganymedeans were harmless 
jflprimitives, but that wouldn’t do; pacifying such aliens, and 
grabbing their metal, wouldn’t go with the public. So Ted " 
Kennedy, of the Steward & Dinoli agency, found himself 
assigned to produce the biggest sell in history — convince 
the public that the Ganymedeans were not pathetic, some- 
what cute, aliens, but vicious monsters that had to be 
subdued! 


•v 
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ED KENNEDY dreamed that 
guns blazed, innocent people 
died, and fire spread over the 
land as looming thermonuclear mush- 
rooms hung in the skies. 

He stirred fitfully, sighed, nearly 
woke, and sank back into .sleep. But 
when morning came he felt pale and 
weary; he ended the insistent buzz of 
the alarm with an impatient wrist-snap 
and dangled his legs over the edge of 
the bed, rubbing his eyes. The sound 
of splashing water told him that his 
wife was already awake and in the 
shower. 

He had never awakened easily. Still 
groggy, he shambled across the bed- 


ESf' 


room to the cedar chest, groped for liis 
robe, and headed for the kitchen. He 
punched buttons on the autocook, set- 
ting up breakfast. 

Marge was out of the shower and 
drying herself when he returned to the 
bedroom to dress. “Breakfast up?” she 
asked. 

Kennedy nodded and fumbled in the 
closet for his best suit — the dark green 
one with red lace trim. He wanted to 
look good today; the conference on 
Floor Nine was bound to be important, 
whatever it was. 

“You must have had a bad dream 
last night,” Marge said suddenly. “I 
can tell. You’re still brooding.” 
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“I know; did I wake you up?” 

“No. But I can see the dream’s still 
with you. Tell me about it — and hurry 
up^or you’ll miss the car pool.” 

“I dreamed we were at war/’ he 
said. 

“But that’s impossible, darling! 
There’s been peace for years. There 
aren’t going to be any more wars on 
Earth, Ted.” 

“Maybe not on Earth.” 

He tried to laugh it off. By the time 
he had finished breakfast some of the 
irrational fear-tide had begun to re- 
cede. It was nearly 6 A.M. when Marge 
dumped the dishes into the washer; 
the sun was rising over the low Con- 
necticut hills. Kennedy finished dress- 
ing and "ave his epaulets a light dust- 
ing of povrdered gold. 

At 6:20, Alf Haugen’s shiny yellow 
2044 Chevrolet-Cadillac drew up out- 
side. Haugen was a stocky, meat-faced 
man with bright, sharp eyes ; he worked 
at the desk behind Kennedy’s in the 
Steward & Dinoli office, and this was 
his week to drive the car-pool auto. 

Kennedy half-trotted down the walk 
to Haugen’s car. He slid into the back; 
Lloyd Presslie and Mike Cameron 
moved over to make room for him. 
Haugen nudged the start-button and 
the car moved smoothly off toward 
the city. 

TT^AVE SPALDING had been in the 
middle of a joke when they had 
stopped to pick up Kennedy, it seemed. 
He reached the punchline now; and 
everyone in the car but Kennedy 
laughed. . 

Kennedy had never liked Spalding. 
There was something about the slim, 
deeply-intense, unmarried young 
fourth-level man that annoyed him. 

“Any of you know what the big 
deal brewing today is?” Mike Cam- 
eron asked suddenly. 

“Did you get invited to Floor Nine 
too?” Kennedy asked. 


“We all were; even Spalding. I guess 
Dinoli sent that memo to the whole 
third and fourth level yesterday.” 

“Maybe the agency’s dissolving,” 
Lloyd Presslie suggested sourly. “Or 
maybe Dinoli hired a bunch of top- 
level men away from Crawford & 
Burstein, and we’re all being bounced 
down three notches.” 

Haugen shook his head. “It’s some 
big new account the old man landed; 
I heard Lucille talking about it near 
closing time. When in doubt, ask 
Dinoli’s secretary.” 

The car swung into the main Thru- 
way artery. Kennedy said little; the 
thunderburst of H-bombs still echoed 
in his ears . . . 

Some big new account. . . Well, even 
so, that shouldn’t affect him. Ken- 
nedy had started handling public rela- 
tions for Federated Bauxite Mines, 
Inc., only last week — a long-range pro- 
ject whose ultimate aim was to con- 
vince the people of a large Nebraska 
district that their economy would not 
be upset, and their water supply pol- 
luted, by the aluminum-seekers who 
had newly invaded their area. He had 
just begun; they wouldn’t yank him 
off the account so soon. Or would 
they? 

There was no predicting what Dinoli 
might do. Public relations was a tricky 
and fast-moving field; its province of 
operations was expanding constantly. 

Ted Kennedy felt strangely tense, 
and for once the smooth purr of the 
throbbing turbo-electric generators be- 
neath him failed to ease his nerves. 

At 6:52, Haugen’s car rolled off the 
Thruway and rode down the long slant- 
ing ramp that led into upper Manhat- 
tan. Two minutes later, they were at 
the corner of 123rd and Lenox, in the 
heart of the business district. Precise- 
ly at 7 A.M. Kennedy and his five 
car-pool companions were at their 
desks. 

Kennedy’s desk was neatly arranged. 
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as he had left it the afternoon before. 
The memo from Dinoli lay pigeonholed 
in the catchall; he unspindled it and 
read it through again. 

Floor 'Nine, 2:13 P.M. 

Dear Ted: Would you be good 
enough to come down to my of- 
fice tomorrow morning at 9:00 or 
thereabouts? A matter of some 
urgency has come up and you’ll be 
needed. 

Kennedy dropped the note into his 
ready file. The casual “or thereabouts” 
in the note was to be ignored, he knew,; 
either he arrived at Floor Nine at 9 : 00 
sharp, or he bounced back to fifth-level 
in a hurry. 

The morning moved along slowly. At 
five to nine, Kennedy and Alf Haugea 
left the third-level area, meeting 
Spalding in the outer offices where the 
fourth-level men worked, and rode 
downstairs to Floor Nine. 

STEWARD & DINOLI occupied 
four floors. Dinoli’s office (Steward 
had long since been eased out of any 
connection with the firm) sprawled 
over the bottom-most floor. Nine. Ten 
was the Agency’s library and storage 
vault; the second, third and fourth 
level men worked on Eleven, the rest 
on Twelve. 

Dinoli’s office door was a thick plank 
of rich-grained oak, in which a tiny 
gold plaque reading L. D. Dinoli was 
deeply inset. The door swung open as 
they drew near. 

Dinoli’s private office was a room 
five times as long as it was broad. 
Dinoli himself sat at the head of a 
long, burnished table. He was a small, 
piercing-eyed man of 66, his face lean 
and fleshless and surmounted by a 
massive hook of a nose. Wrinkles 
spread almost concentrically from that 
mighty nose outward, like elevation- 
lines on a geological contour-map. 
Dinoli radiated energy. 

“Ah, Gentlemen, won’t you come in 


and be seated.” Statements, not ques- 
tions. His voice was a deep black- 
sounding one, half croak and half 
boom. 

Immediately at Dinoli’s right and 
left hands sat the Agency’s four sec- 
ond-level men. Dinoli, of course, occu- 
pied the lofty eminence of first-level 
alone. After the second-level boys came 
those of the third; Presslie, Cameron, 
and four others. Ted Kennedy took a 
seat near Cameron, and Haugen slipped 
in across the table facing him. Spalding 
sat to Kennedy’s right. He was the 
only jarring figure in the otherwise 
neat pyramid, which began with Dinoli, 
sloped to the four second-level men, 
and was based on the eight third-level 
executives. 

“We’re all here, then,” Dinoli said, 
calmly. The clock over his head, just 
above the upper rim of the picture- 
window, read 9:00:00. “Gentlemen, I’d 
like you to meet our new clients, if 
you will.” His clawlike forefinger 
nudged a button on the elaborate con- 
trol-panel near his hand. 

A rear door opened, and three ele- 
gant figures in crisp green full-dress 
executives’ uniforms entered, stiffly 
erect, conscious of their rank and bear- 
ing. They were cold-eyed, hard-looking 
men. 

“Our newest clients,” Dinoli an- 
nounced. “These gentlemen are from 
the Extraterrestrial Development and 
Exploration Corporation, Ganymede 
Division.” 

Despite himself, Ted Kennedy shud- 
dered. The image of crashing cities 
flickered once again before his eyes. . . 
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D inoli was marvelously proud 
of himself. His beady eyes 
darted here and there through 
the room, as he prepared to deliver 
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himself of the details of his latest 
coup. 

Ted Kennedy couldn’t suppress a 
sharp twinge of admiration for the old 
battler. Dinoli had clawed himself to 
first rank in public relations by sheer 
exertion, coupled with judicious back- 
stabbing. 

“Executive Second Level Hubbel of 
Public Liaison. Executive Second Level 
Partridge of Public Liaison. Executive 
Second Level Brewster of the Corpora- 
tion’s Space Expeditionary Command.” 
Dinoli indicated each of the men with 
a quick birdlike hand gesture. 

Kennedy studied them. Hubbel and 
Partridge were obvioirsly desk men, 
fifty-ish, well built and on the stout 
side, both of them deeply and prob- 
ably artificially tanned. They looked 
formidably competent. 

Brewster was a different item, 
though. Short and compact, he was a 
dark-faced little man who stood ram- 
rod-straight, hard cold eyes peering out 
of a lean, angular face. 

Of course! Kennedy thought; the 
space explorer! 

“As members of my staff,” Dinoli 
said, “you all know well that anything 
you may be told in the confines of this 
room is absolutely confidential. I trust 
that’s understood, 'gentlemen. Other- 
wise get out.” 

Thirteen hea<3s went up-down af- 
firmatively. 

“Good. May I say by way of preface 
that this is perhaps the biggest and 
most important job Steward & Dinoli 
has ever handled, perhaps the biggest 
S & D will ever handle. I needn’t add 
that successful handling of this new 
account will result in substantial up- 
ward alterations in the individual 
status increments of those men work- 
ing on it.” 

T~\INOLI paused a long moment. “To 
fill you in on the background, first: 
Executive Brewster has recently re- 


turned from a space journey sponsored 
by his Corporation. The Major was 
connected with the Mars expedition, 
of course, and with the less successful 
Venus mission that preceded it. Ex- 
ecutive Brewster’s third, and most re- 
cent Corporation-sponsored mission, 
was to Ganymede — which is, of course, 
the largest of the moons of our great 
planetary neighbor Jupiter.” 

The old man said smoothly, “The 
existence of this third interplanetary 
mission is still secret. The poor pub- 
licity aroused by the Venus mission 
was a factor influencing the Corpora- 
tion to suppress information on the 
Ganymede trip until its successful con- 
clusion.” 

A motion^icture screen unreeled it- 
self in the back of the great room. 
“Executive Brewster has brought us a 
film of his activities on Ganymede. I’d 
like all of us to see that film before 
we go any further in this meeting.” 

Dinoli signalled and the lights were 
extinguished. Kennedy turned in his 
seat to see the screen. 

The projector hummed. 

A PRODUCTION OF THE EX- 
TRATERRESTRIAL DEVEL- 
OPMENT AND EXPLORA- 
TION CORPORATION, GANY- 
MEDE DIVISION 
said the opening title, against a pulsing 
background of red, white, and blue. 
Credit-lines followed. And then, quite 
suddenly, Ted Kennedy found himself 
staring at an alien landscape, oddly 
quiet, oddly disturbing. 

Bleak whiteness confronted him — 
the whiteness of an almost-endless 
snowfield, beneath a pale blue sky. 
Jagged mountain-ranges, rock-bare and 
snow-topped, loomed in the distance. 
.Clouds of gray-green gas swirled past 
the eye of the camera. 

“This is the surface of Ganymede,” 
came the dark, attractively-resonant 
voice of Brewster. “As you can see, 
frozen ammonia-methane snow covers 
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the ground in most areas. Ganymede, 
of course, is virtually planetary in size 
— its diameter is 3200 miles, .which is 
slightly more than that of Mercury. 
We found the gravitation to be fairly 
close to that of Earth, incidentally, 
Ganymede’s a heavy-core planet, prob- 
ably torn out of Jupiter’s heart at the 
time the system was formed.” 

AS BREWSTER spoke, the camera’s 
ej'e moved on, and Kennedy’s 
with it: on to examine the fine stria- 
tions in an outcropping of rock, on to 
peer down at a tiny determined lichen 
clinging to the side of an upthrust 
tongue of basalt. 

> Suddenly the camera whirled dizzy- 
ingly upward, for a look at the sky. 
Kennedy was jolted. Jupiter filled a 
vast segment of the sky, a great heavj^ 
ball hanging like a brooding giant just 
above. 

“Ganymede was about 650,000 miles 
distant from Jupiter at the time of 
this film’s making,” Brewster said dry- 
ly. “Jupiter takes up quite a chunk 
of the heavens.” 

Kennedy stared uneasily at the mon- 
strous, cloud-wrapped planet; its vel- 
vety, peatl-gray surface gave hint of 
unimaginable turbulence deep beneath 
the outer band of athiosphere. To his 
relief, the camera finally left the huge 
world and returned to the Ganyniedean 
landscape. 

For perhaps five minutes more the 
film drifted on, over the lonely, bleak 
land. Then eight spacesuited figures 
appeared, their faces nearly hidden be- 
hind breathing-masks, their bodies 
shrouded by the metal-impregnated 
suits. 

“The members of the expedition,” 
Brewster commented. 

The camera panned to a spaceship, 
standing slim and tall on a bare patch 
of rock. The ship bore dark green nu- 
merals on its shining silver flank. 


“The expeditionarj^ ship,” Brewster 
said. 

After a survey of the outer skin of 
the ship from various angles, and a 
few more glimpses of the spacesuit- 
clad crewmen, the camera shifted to 
pick up a strangely cold-looking i>ool 
of a greasy liquid. 

“One of the Ganyniedean paraffin 
lakes,” said Brewster. 

The camera skirted the pool's edge, 
doubled back through a snowfield, and 
centered suddenly on four weird fig- 
ures — four creatures vaguely man- 
shaped, their faces noseless, their eyes 
hooded b}' folds of flesh. They were 
pale white in color, hairless, virtually 
naked except for some sort of woven 
cloth girdle round their middles. 

“Natives of Ganymede,” Brewster 
remarked blandly. 

Brewster had certainly underplayed 
it. It took three or four seconds for 
the effect of his quiet words to make 
itself knowm; then Ted Kennedy felt 
as if he’d been bashed in the stomach 
b}'^ a battering-ram. He had been watch- 
ing the film intently enough, but su- 
perficially; now, suddenly, to have 
alien life sprung on him. . . 

'T^HE VENUS expedition had been a 
failure, mechanical difficulties mak- 
ing it nearly impossible for the explor- 
ers to cope with the formaldehyde soup 
that w’as Venus’ atmosphere. But in 
their short stay, they had definitely 
verified the fact that there n-as no 
animal life on the second planet. 

Mars, too, had proved barren. A few 
lichens, a few podded weeds, but noth- 
ing else. Humanity, and Ted Ken- 
nedy, had begun to decide that man 
was alone in the Solar System, and 
possibly in the universe. 

And now', suddenly. . . 

“The Ganymedeans are a primitive 
people, livings in sprawling villages of 
a few thou.sand inhabitants each,” 
Brewster said, in a standard travelog 
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manner. "They cover the entire land 
'mass of Ganymede, which is distribut- 
ed over three continents. We estimated 
their numbers at twenty-five million.” 

Moistening his lips, Kennedy stared 
at the four alien beings against the 
alien backdrop of methane snow, and 
wondered what possible tie-in Dinoli 
had with all this. 

“During our stay,” Brewster went 
on, “we learned the rudiments of their 
language. It’s a fairly simple agglutin- 
ating tongue, and our linguists are at 
work on it now. We discovered that 
the Ganymedeans have a working clan 
system, with sharp tribal rivalries, and 
also that they show neither any par- 
ticular fear or any liking for us. The 
expeditionary geologist’s report shows 
that Ganymede is exceptionally rich 
in radioactive minerals. Thank you.” 

The film came abruptly to its end 
with the last word of Brewster’s sen- 
tence. The light went on, dazzling Ken- 
nedy’s eyes, and the screen vanished 
into its recess in the ceiling. 

Dinoli leaned forward, his eyes glit- 
tering brightly. “I think you begin to 
see the magnitude of what’s unfolding 
before us, men.” 

Kennedy squirmed uneasily in his 
contoured chair as he saw some of the 
implications . . . The- expeditionary ge‘-' 
ologist’s report shows that Ganymede 
is exceptionally rich in radioactive min- 
erals. 

The way he had said it, as a non- 
sequitur, made the fact seem almost 
irrelevant. Kennedy had a good ear for 
seeming irrelevancies ; they often 
turned out to be of critical importance. 

D inoli glanced at the taller and 
fatter of the two liaison men and 
said, “Now, Executive Hubbel, will 
you fill my men in on some of the 
implications to be drawn from this 
situation on Ganymede?” 

Hubbel coughed ostentatiously. 
“You’ve seen alien life on this planet- 


sized moon. You’ve seen also that 
Ganymede holds exceptional mineral 
wealth, which our Corporation propos- 
es to mine in the name of the public 
good, by virtue of our U. N. charter 
agreement. Well. We’ve gone to con- 
siderable expense developing and out- 
fitting ships to explore space. We’re 
counting on recouping our expenditures 
on Ganymede, naturally.' Partridge?” 

The other blinked like a sleepy 
cougar and said smoothly, “We feel 
there may be certain difficulties in ob- 
taining mining rights from the Gany- 
medeans.” 

Suddenly Kennedy began to under- 
stand. 

Dinoli grinned triumphantly. “Here’s 
where we come in, boys. There might 
be conflict with the obstinate Gany- 
medeans. Some people might call that 
a war of aggression. Actually, of 
course, it’s sheer necessity. We . need 
what Ganymede has; the Corporation 
has sunk billions into opening up space 
for humanity. You understand this. 
You’re all intelligent and clever men.” 

Partridge said, “Naturally, the pub- 
lic might not sympathize with our plea 
of necessity; people might think we 
were imperialistic.” 

“This impression would naturally 
have to be counteracted by careful 
public relations management,” Hubbel 
added thoughtfully, putting a cap on 
the whole thing. 

“And we’ve been chosen to handle 
it,” finished Dinoli. 

That was it. That was all there was 
to it. 

Kennedy kept his face blank of emo- 
tional reaction — the Agency Mask, 
Marge called it privately. 

“We plan an intensive, world-wide 
blanketing,” Dinoli said. “These gen- 
tlemen will be working closely with 
us at all times. Specific target dates 
have already been set up. There’s a 
date on which first knowledge of the 
existence of life on Ganymede will be 
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given to the public — fairly close, I can 
tell you — and there’s a terminal date 
on which the occupation force will have 
to be put down to assist the Corpora- 
tion. Between those dates, it’ll be our 
responsibility to handle the campaign.” 

Dinoli leaned back, grinning ex- 
pansively. “Our constitution provides 
that no more than four men may be 
second-level at any one time in our 
organization. However, we’re a flexible 
group. For the duration of this cam- 
paign, those of you who are third-level 
will draw second-level salaries, with- 
out formal advancement in rank. You 
second-level boys will get salary boosts 
as well. As for you, Dave Spalding: 
you’ll draw third-level pay, while of- 
ficially remaining a fourth-level man. 
Whether these boosts become perma- 
nent depends largely on the success of 
the campaign.” The old man’s eyes 
traveled down the rows. “Is every- 
thing perfectly clear?” 

^T^HERE WERE thirteen affirmative 
nods. 

“Well, then. You four” — he indicat- 
ed the second-level men — “will serve as 
general coordinators for the project. 
The actual intensive work will be car- 
ried out by the third-level people, plus 
you, Spalding.” 

Dinoli smiled glacially. “This con- 
tract takes precedence over any oth- 
ers we may have signed. Your second- 
level supervisors will discuss with you 
the advisability of turning your current 
projects over to a fourth-level man.” 

Dinoji rose. “We’ll work as a tight 
little unit on this. And we’ll prove to 
the Corporation that they haven’t made 
a mistake in choosing S & D. Won’t 
we, men?” 

Thirteen nods. 

“Well.” The single word was a clear- 
cut dismissal. 

They filed but slowly. Ted Ken- 
nedy left quietly, deep in concentra- 
tion that allowed him to avoid consid- 


ering the matter of ethics. There would 
be time for that later. 

What will Marge say, he wondered. 
He thought of the simple blankfaced 
creatures from the film, and of Marge’s 
boundless sympathy for the unfortu- 
nates of the world. 

3 


T he warm, cheerful, expensive 
odor of real food filtered 
through the Kennedy household. 
Marge bustled about the kitchen, set- 
ting the table, while the autochef pre- 
pared the meal. They were having 
shoulder steak, mashed potatoes, gar- 
den peas. Nothing on the menu was 
synthetic. 

“Supper’s almost ready,” Marge 
called. 

Kennedy drained the remainder of 
his pre-dinner cocktail, scratched the 
cat behind his ears, and flipped a 
switch on the master control panel of 
the sound system, cutting out the three 
living-room speakers and switching the 
output to the dining-room. The play- 
ful recorders of Bach’s Second Bran- 
denburg came piping out of the other 
room, accompanied by Marge’s lilting, 
somewhat off-pitch humming. 

Kennedy entered the bathroom and 
jammed his hands into the handkleen 
socket. The day’s grime peeled away. 
He caught a glimpse of his face — pale, 
too thin, wrinkles already beginning to 
form around the eyes, even at thirty- 
two. 

The handkleen’s gentle purr died 
away. He shook his hands in the auto- 
matic drying gesture, pointless but 
habitual, and crossed over into the 
kitchen-cum-dining-room. 

“It’s Spalding I don’t understand,” 
Kennedy said, abruptly 're-opening a 
conversation of an hour before. “Here 
he is, a fourth-level man jerked up to 
third just to work on this project, and 
he’s sour as hell on it.” 
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“Maybe Dave isn’t interested in the 
project.” 

“Maybe — huh? What does that have 
to do with it? Any p-r man worth his 
pay can damn well get interested in 
any sort of project. You think I cared 
about the good folk of Nebraska when 
I took on that Bauxite deal?” 

“No.” 

“Exactly. .\nd yet within two 
weeks,” Kennedy said, “I was so 
wrapped up in that project, so identi- 
fied with it, that it actually hurt to be 
pulled off it and put into this. Can 
you understand that?” 


|l^.\RGE SMILED sweetly. “I think- 
I can grasp the general picture. 
But you say Dave’s not an.xious to 
work on the new contract? There must 
be some good reason for that.” 

“It’s the same reason that keeps him 
down in fourth-level, when he should 
be in third.” Kennedy attacked his 
meat fiercety, and after a moment went 
on. “He doesn’t have the right spirit. 
Talent, yes — but that intangible extra, 
no. And don’t think Dinoli doesn’t 
know that. I wouldn’t be surprised if 
Dave was put on this thing just as a 
test — either he delivers the goods now, 
with third-level responsibilities, or out 
he goes.” 

“I’ve alwaj^'s thought Dave was too 
sensitive for p-r work,” Marge said. 

“Implying I’m not a sensitive man?” 

She shrugged. “Your potatoes are 
getting cold, darling. Of course j’ou’re 
.sensitive — but in a different way. You 
know?” 

“No. But drop the subject.” Ken- 
nedy couldn’t see his wife’s fondness 
for Spalding, and regularly tried to 
avoid the necessity of inviting Dave to 
their house. 

“I suppose Alf Haugen’s wild with 
enthusiasm over the new contract,” 
Marge said. 

“Alf’s a company-first man. If they 
gave him the job of selling humanity 


on turning cannibal, he’d take it on — 
— if they boosted his salary. Naturally 
he’s enthusiastic; he’ll do anything 
Dinoli tells him to do.” 

“You haven’t told me what this con- 
tract’s about yet, 3 'ou know,” Marge 
said quiethx 

Kennedy paused in mid-chew. “It’s 
top confidential.” 

She poiited. “Y'ou’ve done classified 
work before. Have I ever let it spill?” 

“This is different,” he said slowly. 
“This absolutely must not leak. I can’t. 
Marge.” 

“-\11 right,” IMarge said. “Don't tell 
me. Laurie Haugen will. That blabber- 
mouth can’t keep quiet for. . .” 

“Laurie won’t know. Alf won't tell 
her.” Even as he said it, he knew how 
foolish the words sounded. He shook 
his head bitterl}^ “IMarge, can't you 
take a straight no?” 

“If I have to,” she said, sighing. She 
began to clear away the dishes. Ken- 
nedy could tell from the .sudden angu- 
larity of her motions that she was 
angrc'. 

■JUTE SHUT his eyes for a moment, 
thinking, looking for the strength 
to tell her. They had been married 
eight years — were married on the eve- 
ning of his college graduation, in 2036. 
He held a Bachelor of Communications 
from Northwestern, and finishing first 
in his graduating class, had eagerly ac- 
cepted the bid to come East and work 
for Steward & Dinoli as a fifth-level 
man. 

Eight years, and he had worked up 
to third-level, with- second perhaps just 
a few years away. He had tried to be 
perfectly frank with Marge on all mat- 
ters, and she loved and respected him 
for it. But now. . . 

He was damned either way. There’d 
be a wedge between them if he refused 
to tell her, and perhaps a wider gulf 
if he did. He began to sweat. 

“Come here. Marge,” he said in a 
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hoarse voice. “Sit down. I’ll tell you 
about this new contract.” 

She sat opposite him. “Well?” 

“There’s been a space expedition to 
Ganymede; that’s one of the moons of 
Jupiter, you know. It’s almost big 
enough^ to be a planet itself. Well, 
they’ve found people on Ganymede — 
intelligent people.” 

“How wonderful! What are they 
like? Have you seen pictures yet? Are 
they ...” 

“Wait a second,” Kennedy said, his 
voice dull. “They also found radioac- 
tive ores there; the place is literally 
packed with minerals Earth needs des- 
perately. Only the natives refuse to 
permit any mining operations whatso- 
ever; some tribal nonsense, I guess. 
So the Corporation may have some 
trouble. If there’s armed resistance, 
they may have to ask the U. N. Army 
to intervene in their behalf. 

“It’s a matter of the public good; 
the natives are not using their min- 
erals, and Earth’s entire economy is 
based on them. So S & D was called 
in to handle a publicity campaign. On 
the surface, you see, it might look 
pretty nasty — that the Corporation was 
greedily aggressing, attacking primi- 
tive creatures, and so forth. Naturally 
we can’t have that kind of publicity. 
So here’s where we come in — to smooth 
everything over, make it clear that this 
is a matter of simple need, and. . .” 

He stopped suddenly, catching the 
expression that flew momentarily 
across Marge’s face. 

“You dreamed about this last night,” 
she said in a soft, barely audible voice. 
“About war. Funny; I didn’t believe in 
things like this. Until now.” 

“Marge!” 

“You said it would be a terrible 
war. Innocent people slaughtered. Re- 
member?” 

“It won’t be a war. Marge; they’ll 
just occupy the place. Peacefully. We 
can’t let all those valuable ores just rot 
awa} there, you know.” 


OHE LOOKED at him strangely. 
‘^“Suppose the natives object to this 
occupation. What then?” 

“Why — why, how can they? They’re 
just primitive alien beings. I don’t even 
think they even have explosives, let 
alone atomics.” 

“None of you have any consciences, 
do you?” Marge asked. “Except Dave 
Spalding; he’s the only one that seems 
to be upset by this. None of the rest of 
you are. You just see bonuses and 
status increments.” Her voice was 
sharp now. “Alf Haugen’s probably 
planning to trade in his car for a cus- 
tom model; that’s all he thinks of. And 
you, Ted — do you think at all?” 

She rose from the table, broke away 
from him suddenly, and ran off into 
the darkened livingroom. 

He tiptoed after her. In the dark- 
ness, he made out a dim form lying on 
the couch that converted each night 
into their bed. Marge was sobbing 
quietly. 

“Marge,” he whispered. “Don’t car- 
ry on this way. It’s just a job; that’s 
all — just a job. I’m not going to be 
killing Ganymedeans. I won’t be car- 
rying a gun. No mattter what I say or 
think or do, it’s still going to happen. 
Why take it out on me? Why hurt us?” 

The sobbing stopped; and he knew 
she was staring sightlessly at the dark- 
ness, battling within herself. Finally 
she sat up. “All right, darling. I’m tak- 
ing this whole thing much too serious- 
ly, I guess.” She tried to smile. 

TT WAS PRETTY much of a lame 

evening. They had had tentative 
plans to visit neighbors down the road, 
but Marge was puffy-eyed from tears, 
and Kennedy had fallen into a brood- 
ing mood. He phoned and begged off, ’ 
claiming work that had to be done 
this very evening. 

There were some awkward moments 
while he helped her put away the din- 
ner dishes; twice, his eyes met hers and 
he flinched. He felt very tired. 

Ted Kennedy had long been proud 
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of a wife with a mind of her own. 
Marge’s independent thinking was one 
of the things he loved her for. But it 
could also get somewhat burdensome. 
Perhaps if we’d had children, he spec- 
ulated. Maybe she wouldn’t be so 
touchy about Causes and Movements. 
But they had never had children, and 
probably never would. 

They listened to music a while — 
Kennedy only half-listening to the Boc- 
cherini quintet Marge loved so, and 
the Schubert octet. She was very fond 
of chamber music, and ordinarily, Ken- 
nedy was too — but tonight it all 
seemed foolish. 

At five to eight he suggested, “Let’s 
watch video, eh, Marge? We haven’t 
done that in ages.” 

“Anything you like, dear,” she said 
mechanically. 

He dimmed the lights and switched 
the set on. It was a new set — a forty- 
eight inch job installed in the wall op- 
posite the couch — a social necessity. 
They hardly ever used it. 

A vortex of colored light swirled 
dizzyingly for an instant, and then the 
screen cleared. They had tuned in at 
the tail end of a program, and a gay, 
sprightly commercial was on. Kennedy 
found the dancing stick-figures offen- 
sive. 

The program ended. The time-bleep 
bleeped and a deep voice said, “Eight 
P. M., Eastern Standard Time. From 
coast to coast. Levree R a d i o n i c 
Watches keep you on time, all the 
time. No gears, no springs.” 

Again the screen showed the color 
vortex. Another voice said, “The pro- 
gram normally scheduled lor this hour 
has been cancelled to bring you a spe- 
cial Government information program.” 

“Let me change the station,” Ken- 
nedy said. “This’ll just be dull junk; 
we need something funny tonight.” 

She grasped his arm tightly. “No. 
Let’s see what this is, first. It may be 
important.” 

AN ANNOUNCER appeared, white- 
toothed, neatly tanned, his mus- 


tache stained red and meticulously 
clipped. “Good evening,” he said. 
“This is Nat Howell from your network 
newsroom, bringing to you a special 
program covering the big news story 
of the day, the year, and the century — 
the discovery of living intelligent be- 
ings on another world of this solar 
system.” 

Kennedy stiffened. Already? They’re 
releasing it so soon? 

“We must have missed the news bul- 
letins,” Marge said. 

“ . . . was revealed by the President 
at 4:45 this afternoon, at a special 
press conference. The news electrified 
a world long fascinated by the possible 
existence of life on other planets. De- 
tails of the expedition are ^till coming 
in. However, it’s our privilege to pre- 
sent the first public showing of a spe- 
cial film taken by members of the 
Ganymede expedition!” 

The film was the same one Kennedy 
had seen in Dinoli’s office. This time, 
though, a slick professional commen- 
tary had been dubbed in. 

When the film reached the point at 
which the Ganymedean natives ap- 
peared, he heard Marge utter a little 
gasp. “Why, they’re like children!” she 
said. “Defenseless, naked, creatures! 
And these are the beings we’re going to 
make war on?” 

“We’re just going to occupy their 
territory,” Kennedy said stubbornly. 
“And probably administer it for them. 
In the long run they’ll be a lot better 
off for it.” 

“Unless they don’t want to be better 
off,” she said. 

Kennedy shook his head. The pub- 
lic knew', now; come tomorrow, the be- 
hind-the-scenes campaign would begin 
in the offices of S & D. What shall it 
profit a man, he wondered bleakly, if 
he getteth promoted to second-level, 
and loseth his own wife in the process? 

He pulled her tight against him, and 
after a few moments of hesitation she 
turned from the screen to him, with 
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what he hoped was iinsimulated 
warmth. 

4 


^HE NEXT day was the fourth 

I of May, 2044, and the first day 
of intensive w’ork on the Gany- 
mede Contract. 

The dramatic newsbreak of the night 
before had been the universal topic of 
discussion, it seemed; every telefax 
sheet, every new’s commentator, every 
cab-driver, had his own opinions on the 
revelation. Kennedy thought of this 
time as a kind of primordially formless 
era, before the shrewd minds of Stew- 
ard & Dinoli -,vent to work shaping 
a clearcut public opinion from the pres- 
ent chaos. 

They met in the office of Ernie 
Watsinski, second-level public-relations 
man, and, incidentally, Dinoli’s son-in- 
law. Watsinski was a tall .stoop-shoul- 
dered man of thirty-eight, weak-eyed 
with a dome-like skull covered sparse- 
ly wdth sandy hair. Physically, he w'as 
easy to overlook; but he had a razor- 
keen mind and an astonishing capacity 
for quick decisions. He had made sec- 
ond-level at the age of thirty-one, mar- 
rying Dinoli’s daughter the following 
year. 

He affected tw^entieth-century func- 
tional by way of office furniture, and 
as a result his private room looked 
severely ascetic. He perched on the 
back of a lemon-colored desk chair and 
glanced around the room. All eight of 
the third-level men were present, plus 
Dave Spalding. 

“How many of you saw the big 
newsbreak last night?” he asked. “.Ml 
of you? Fine. That’s what ■we like to 
see here. I worked that program up 
myself, you know. With aid from Hub- 
bel and Partridge.” 

He slouched back in the chair, cross- 
ing his long spidery legs. “Your col- 
leagues of the sixth and seventh level 
have been running gall ups all morn- 
ing. Seems almost everyone saw that 


spot last night, and the early gallups 
show tremendous interest focussed on 
this Ganymede thing. Okay. The inter- 
est exists; it’s our job to channel it. 
That clear and pellucid?” 

Without waiting for response, he 
continued. “A"ou’ve all been relieved of 
3 mur present assignments. You'll be 
working directly under me; the other 
three second-level men w'ill be operat- 
ing peripherally in the same general 
area, but the key w'ork on this con- 
tract is going to come out of this office. 
.Any questions? Good. Now: let’s toss 
this around for half an hour or so. I 
want a suggestion for a broad ap- 
proach. Kennedy?” 

“I have an idea or two on our gen-' 
eral slant, if that hasn’t already been 
determined.” 

“It hasn’t. That’s what we’re here 
to do. Go on.” 

“Well,” Ted Kennedy said carefully, 
“My wife and I saw the program last 
night. Her reaction to the sight of the 
Ganymedeans was pity. They aroused 
her maternal protective instincts. I’d 
suggest we play to this. Ernie. The 
poor childlike innocent Ganymedeans 
who have to be taken over by our oc- 
cupation forces for their own good.” 

“Shrewd point, Kennedy. Let’s kick 
that around a little. Haugen?” 

iiT’M DE.\D opposed.” -Mf Haugen 
said thickly. He twined his fleshy 
fingers together, “hly wife reacted 
pretty much the same way Kennedy’s 
did. She even thought they were cute. 
The gallups will probably tell you that 
was a universal reaction. Okay. We fol- 
low Kennedy’s plan and build the 
Ganymedeans up as babes in the 
woods. What happens if they decide to 
fight back? Suppose there’s a massacre 
bloodier than all get-out when we try 
to occupy Ganymede?” 

“Amplify,” Watsinski said. 

“What I’m getting at is this: it may 
be necessary to gun those creatures 
down by droves. We can’t hide that 
completely from the public, Ernie; and 
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the outcry will be fantastic. We may 
even have a revolution on our hands. 
The government’s certainly going to 
be in trouble.” 

Watsinski narrowed his eyes until 
they were mere tiny slits, and stroked 
the side of his long curved nose. At 
length he said, “Kennedy, you see the 
flaw in your proposition?” 

Shamefaced, Ted Kennedy nodded. 
Haugen had deflated his idea quickly 
and sensibly. They would have to pre- 
pare the public for the worst. 

Watsinski glanced around the table. 
“Before we move on, is there anyone 
else who wants to argue to Kennedy’s 
point?” 

Slowly Dave Splading raised his 
hand. “I do. I think it’s wrongheaded 
to go into this expecting a bloody 
massacre. The occupation ought to be 
as peaceful as possible; and if we build 
up a publicity blanket of love for the 
Ganymedeans then it damn well better 
be peaceful.” 

There was an instant of silence. 
Watsinski said, “Spalding, you’re only 
a fourth-level man, and we can make 
allowances. But we try to shape public 
opinion here. We don’t try to shape the 
doings of the corporation to fit the kind 
of atmosphere we’ve created. They 
happen to employ us. This kind of 
thing has hurt you before, Spalding, 
and it’s likely to hurt you again if you 
don’t get your thinking clarified.” 

The young fourth-level man went 
very pale at the rebuke. His nostrils 
flickered in momentary anger, but said 
nothing. 

Watsinski said, “Well. We can go 
ahead, then. Kick it around some more, 
fellows. I’m listening.” 

Lloyd Presslie got the floor. “We 
could take the opposite track. Paint 
the Ganymedeans as monsters, alien 
demons from an ice-bound planet. Wipe 
this damn mother-love out of the pic- 
ture, just in case we have to come down 
on them hard.” 

Watsinski was smiling, showing yel- 
lowish, uneven teeth. “I like,” he said 


gently. “I like. Let’s kick it around 
some more, shall we?” 

l^ENNEDY ate lunch that day, as he 
had every day of his eight-year 
employment at Steward & Dinoli, in 
the Agency’s cafeteria on Floor Ten. 
He twitched his yellow statu s-card 
from the protective folder in his wal- 
let, slapped it against the translucent 
plastic plate in the dispensary wall, 
and waited for it to be scanned. 

A moment later, the standard Thurs- 
day third-level lunch issued from a 
slot further down in the dispensary. Al- 
gae steak, synthetic vegmix, a cup of 
pale, but undeniably real coffee. 
Dinoli had never been very liberal with 
his lunches. 

Just as he started to head for the 
third-level table in the front of the 
cafeteria, someone nudged his elbow, 
nearly spilling his tray. He turned, an- 
noyed. 

Dave Spalding stood behind him, 
smiling apologetically. 

Kennedy glanced at the tray Spal- 
ding held. The fourth-level menu was 
something he had already thankfully 
forgotten, and he was not happy to see 
it again. Weak soup, chlorella patties, 
protein sauce. Synthetic caffeine drink. 

“What is it, Dave? You want to talk 
to me?” 

Spalding nodded. “Unless you’ve al- 
ready made plans for lunch. We can 
take one of the tables at the side.” 

Shrugging, Ted Kennedy agreed. 
Perhaps Spalding wanted to ask his ad- 
vice. As a third-level man, it was his 
responsibility to help any lower-rated 
man who sought him out. 

There w'ere a few small tables ar- 
ranged at the far side of the cafeteria 
for meetings such as this. Ordinarily 
one ate with one’s own level, but ta- 
bles were provided to care for inter- 
level lunches as well. 

Kennedy felt ill at ease.. Spalding, at 
twenty-eight, was Marge’s age — four 
years his junior. When Zack Harris 
had left the Agency for independent 
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press-agenting work a year ago, Spald- 
ing should have entered third level, 
instead, Lloyd Presslie had been 
jumped over him into third. “What’s 
on your mind?” Kennedy asked. 

“The Ganymede Contract. I want to 
know how you feel about it.” 

“A job,” Kennedy said. “Possibly a 
quite challenging one.” 

“Just a job? A challenge?” 

“Should it be anything else?” 

“It’s the biggest sell since the days 
of Judas, and you know it as — as pel- 
lucidly as I do,” Spalding said quietly, 
acidly mocking Ernie Watsinski’s fa- 
vorite word. “The whole thing is sim- 
ply a naked grab of strategic terri- 
tory.” 

fi|^OES IT matter,” Kennedy asked, 
“which particular commodity 
we’re selling? If you want to start 
drawing ethical boundaries, you’d have 
to ring the whole Agency. I’ve had 
plenty of jobs just as— well, shady — as 
this one. So have you. That Federated 
Bauxite thing I was on, just to take 
one example ...” 

“So you had to convince some people 
in Nebraska that their water supply 
wasn’t being polluted. I suppose that’s 
small enough so you can swallow it 
down. But Ganymede’s too big. We’re 
selling two worlds — ours and theirs. 
Ted, I want out.” 

“Out of the Contract?” 

“Out of the Agency,” Spalding said. 

Kennedy chewed silently for a mo- 
ment. “Why are you telling me all 
this?” he asked after a while. 

“I have to tell someone, Ted; and I 
feel I can trust you. I think you’re 
basically on my side. I know Marge is. 
She can conyince you.” 

“Keep Marge out of this discussion,” 
Kennedy said, forcing back his anger. 
Spalding was only a wild-eyed kid, 
despite his twenty-eight years. Some of 
them never grew up, never learned that 
life was essentially a bunch of compro- 
mises within compromises. And you 
had to do the best you can. “Yo'u’d 


really leave the Agency over this Con- 
tract?” 

“I’ve been building up to it a long 
time. We’ve been handed one sell after 
another, but this one’s too big. It’s 
lousy, Ted. I tried to play along with 
the others ; but they had to go and 
yank me out of fourth level to work on 
this one. Why?” 

“Maybe they wanted to see how 
you’d react. 

“Well, they’re going, to see,” Spald- 
ing snapped. “I tried to put in my 
pitch when we met with Watsinski this 
morning. It was your point I was de- 
fending, too, even if you gave up. But 
you see how I got slapped down. Policy 
was set a long time ago, on this, Ted.” 

“Listen, Dave, stay here a while — 
a week, two, maybe a month. Don’t 
rush into anything.” Kennedy won- 
dered why he was going to all this 
trouble persuading Spalding to stay in 
a place he obviously 'hated and was ill- 
qualified for. “Think about this move 
for a while. Once you quit Dinoli, you’re 
sunk for good.” 

Spalding’s eyelids drooped brooding- 
ly. After a long silence he said, “May- 
be you have something there. I’ll stick 
for two weeks more. Just to see if I can 
bend this Contract into a better direc- 
tion, though. If nothing works out, 
I’m leaving.” 

“That’s a sensible attitude.” 

CPALDING grinned. “And you’re an 
^Agency_ man for life. I suppose? 
Solidly sold on the virtues of Lou Di- 
noli?” 

“He’s no saint,” Kennedy said. 
“Neither am I. It doesn’t pay to aim 
for sainthood these days. But I’ll keep 
my job ; and I’ll be able to live with my 
conscience afterward.” 

“I wonder about that,” Spalding 
murmured. 

“What’s that?” 

“Nothing,” Spalding said quickly. 
“Just shooting my mouth off again. 
It’s an old habit of mine.” 

The gong sounded, ending lunch 
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hour. Spalding touched Kennedy’s arm 
in a gesture of gratitude and scam- 
pered away dumping his empty tray in 
the big hopper. 

More slowly, Kennedy followed him, 
and abstractedly let the plastic tray 
slide down into the washer’s maw. I 
have no illusions, he told himself firm- 
ly. I’m not a fanatic Agency man like 
Haugen. 

I think some of the things we do are 
rotten. I think this Contract’s rotten. 
But there just isn’t any percentage in 
standing up and saying so. The guy 
who stands up only gets slapped down 
twice as hard and twice as fast. ■ 

He felt a sudden deep surge of pity 
for Dave Spalding. This was no world 
for a man with a conscience. Kennedy 
headed back toward his desk to begin 
sketching out the Ganymede campaign. 

5 


M ay moved along, and the 
Steward & Dinoli organization 
made the transition from its 
previous batch of contracts to the one 
all-encompassing job they were now 
committed to. A fourth-level kid named 
Furman relieved Ted T^ennedy of the 
Federated Bauxite Portfolio; frpm 
that moment on, he was a full-time 
member of the Ganymede Project. 

Watsinski was his immediate superi- 
or — the idea-coordinator of the project. 
Each of the other three second-level 
men had his own special responsibility 
in the affair — Kauderer hartdling space 
purchasing; McDermott governmental 
liaison and United Nations lobbying; 
Poggioli opinion-sampling and trend- 
testing. But these Were essentially sub- 
sidiary enterprises; the central ideologi- 
cal flow from channelled through Wat- 
sinski. 

Watsinski’s team consisted of nine: 
Kennedy, Haugen, Spalding, Presslie, 
Cameron, Richardson, Fleischman, 
Lund, and Whitman. These were the 


men who would sell Ganymede to ihe 
people of Earth. 

No one, not even Watsinski, seemed 
in any great hurry to get the project 
rolling. They spent the first few days 
just doodling ideas and filing them, 
without even bringing them up for dis- 
cussion. 

There were several target dates to be 
kept in mind. Kennedy scribbled them 
all carefully in his personal notebook as 
soon as they filtered down from above. 

IMAY 2U 2044 — first big publicity 
push 

JULY 8 — beginning of transition in 
public feeling; prepare for unsympa- 
thetic depiction of Ganymedeans 
SEPTEMBER 17 — intensification of 
program; building toward climax of 
operation 

SEPTEMBER 22 — Corporation will 
begin to ask U. N. to consider giv- 
ing it aid in case necessary; under- 
score through S & D 
OCTOBER 1 1 — Climactic incident 
w'ill send Corporation before U. N. 
with a plea for help 
OCTOBER 17 — (optimum desired 
time) United Nations decision to oc- 
cupy Ganymede to safeguard the 
rights of Corporation 

Kennedy refrained from letting 
Marge see the time-table; he knew 
what her immediate reaction would be. 

It would be pretty much like that of 
Dave Spalding, the day the memoran- 
dum had been sent around. Spalding’s 
desk had been moved out of the fourth- 
level quarters, and now he worked near 
Haugen and Kennedy. He looked up 
when the sealed envelope was deposit- 
ed on the corner of his desk, ripped it 
open, skimmed through it. 

“Well, here it is. The blueprint for 
conquest.” 

Alf Haugen dropped his memoran- 
dum to the shining surface of his desk 
and glanced at Spalding, a troubled 
look on his heavy face. 

“What the hell you mean by that?” 
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'T^ROUBLE bristled a moment in the 
office; smoothly Kennedy said, “Al- 
ways the cynic, eh, Dave? You’d think" 
the Ganymedeans were going to get 
trampled into the dust.” 

“Well, we. . 

_ “You have to hand it to Dinoli,” 
Kennedy kept going unstoppably. “He 
can work out a timetable six-seven 
months in advance and judge every 
trend so well we don’t need to amend 
the schedule as much as twenty-four 
hours.’’ 

“It’s a trick of the trade,” Haugen 
said. “Dinoli’s a shark. A real shark. 
Lord, I respect that man!” 

Kennedy efficiently folded the mem- 
orandum and tucked it away. He left 
his desk and crossed the floor to Spald- 
ing’s. Leaning down with both hands 
on the other’s desk, he put his face 
close to Spalding’s and said, “Dave, do 
you have a free minute? I’m going to 
Library Deck for a pickup, and I need 
a hand carrying the stuff.” 

“Why don’t you ring for a porter?” 

The tip of Spalding’s shoe protruded 
from under his desk. Kennedy found 
it with his own foot and pressed down 
hard. “I don’t trust those boys; I’d 
like you to help me out.” 

Spalding looked puzzled, but he 
shrugged and nodded. When they were 
out of the third-level area and in the 
corridor, Kennedy gripped him tight- 
ly by the arm and said in a low voice, 
“That ‘blueprint for conquest’ gag was. 
a little out of place, Dave. It wasn’t 
called for.” 

“Wasn’t it?” • 

“That’s neither here nor there. 
You’re not expected to make un- Agency 
cracks in the third-level area. If Hau- 
gen had reported you; he’d have been 
within his rights.” 

A cold smile crossed Spalding’s face. 
“Is it against the law to speak out 
against a nasty business deal.” 

“Yes,” Kennedy said. “Either you 
stick with it, and keep your mouth 
shut, or you get out. One or the other. 


What happened to your talk of quit- 
ting?” 

“I’m sticking here because I need the 
money. I’m drawing third-level pay 
now, and that’s good cabbage. A few 
more months of Papa Dinoli’s shekels, 
and I’ll have enough of a nest-egg to 
quit and do what I want to do. What I 
really want to do.” Spalding’s eyes 
glittered. “Fight cynicism with cyni- 
cism. It’s the only way.” 

Kennedy blinked. He said nothing. 

“Now,” Spalding went on. “That li- 
brary pickup. Is it legit, or did you just 
cook it up so you could give me a word 
of advice?” 

‘T just cooked it up,” Kennedy ad- 
mitted. 

“I thought so. Mind if I get back to 
work, then?” 

Spalding smiled and ducked past 
him. “You louse,” Kennedy said quiet- 
ly to himself, at Spalding’s retreating 
back. 

T_rALF AN hour later he was at his 
place around the table in Ernie 
Watsinski’s office. Watsinski sat per- 
fectly quietly, a lanky uncouth figure 
draped over a chair, waiting for the 
group to assemble. 

“Today, gentlemen, is the eleventh 
of May,” he began, in his thin voice. 
“It’s precisely one week since we last 
met in this room. It’s also — I take it 
you’ve all seen the timesheet that was 
circulated this morning; if you haven’t, 
please raise hands — ^ah, good. As I say, 
it’s also precisely ten days till the be- 
ginning of the public phase of our cam- 
paign. 

“Now I’ve given you this week to 
think things out, to look at the big 
picture and fit yourself into it. You 
know that we at S&D regard public 
relations work as artistic creation. 
You’re shaping an esthetic whole. The 
beauty of a fully-developed opinion 
pattern is like the beauty of the Mona 
Lisa or a Rembrandt or a Beethoven 
symphony. If any of you men don’t 
feel this Ganymede thing with all 
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you’ve got, I appreciate it if you’d let 
me know right here and now, or else 
later in privacy. This has to be real. 
It has to be sincere, gentlemen.” 

Watsinski seemed to have worked 
up genuine passion over his rhapsody. 
His eyes were glossy with the begin- 
nings of tears. 

“Okay, gentlemen, let’s get to 
work,” Watsinski said suddenly, in an 
entirely different tone of voice. “At 
our last meeting we decided on our 
general pattern of approach — that we 
take into account the distinct possibil- 
ity of strong action on Ganymede and 
therefore build the Ganymedeans up 
as unsympathetic types. I guess you’ve 
all been thinking about ways and 
means of doing this. Richardson, start 
talking.” 

Richardson ran his hands through 
his thinning hair and said, “I’ve been 
thinking of three or four separate mul- 
tilevel approaches to this thing, Ernie, 
but I won’t throw them all out on the 
floor right ■ now. The basic handle is 
a kiddie-approach. Kiddies and women. 
Men don’t form their own opinions, 
anyway. I propose that we assault this 
thing by filtering anti-Ganymede stuff 
into the kiddie shows and the afternoon 
women-slanted videocasts. I’ve drawn 
up a brief on how to go about it, list- 
ing fifteen selected shows and the angle 
of leverage on each one. You want me 
to go through the brief now, or file it 
for afterwards?” 

TWATSINSKI stirred restlessly. 

” “Better save it for now, Claude. 
We’re still searching for the broad pat- 
terns. Detailed implementation comes 
later.” 

They went around the table. Alf 
Haugen had developed a slippery idea 
for feeding pro-Ganymedean stuff into 
overseas video shows and newspapers, 
carefully picking the countries, select- 
ing the ones least in favor in the United 
States at the moment. Then, via a sim- 


ple contrast-switch, local opinion could 
be pyramided on the basic proposition. 
If they’re for it, we’re gonna be agin it! 

Watsinski liked that. Fleischman 
then offered his ideas — a typically 
Fleischmanoid product, many-layered 
and obscure — for grabbing public 
opinion simultaneously at the college 
and kindergarten level and letting 
babes and late adolescents serve as 
propagandists. Watsinski went for that, 
too. 

Then it was Ted Kennedy’s turn. He 
tugged nervously at his collar and put 
his briefcase before him on the table. 

“I’ve sketched out a plan that sub- 
stantially dovetails with the ones we’ve 
just heard, Ernie; it can be used along- 
side any or all of them.” 

“Let’s have it.” 

“In brief, it’s this: we need a straw- 
man, a dummy to set up and kick over. 
Something to engage local sympathies 
firmly and finally.” 

Watsinski was nodding. Kennedy 
moistened his lips. He said, “At the 
moment the only hunian beings on 
Ganymede are a couple of dozen Cor- 
poration spacemen and scientists. I 
don’t think there’s a woman or a child 
on the place. Where’s the human in- 
terest? Where’s the pathos when we 
highlight them against the Ganymede- 
ans? Who gives much of a damn about 
a bunch of Corporation scientists? 

“No,” Kennedy went on. “Here’s my 
suggestion: we start disseminating 
word of a colony of Earthmen on 
Ganymede. Volunteers; a couple of 
hundred chosen people, brave self- 
sacrificing men, women, and children. 
Naturally there isn’t any colony there; 
the Corporation wouldn’t send noncom- 
batants into a militarily unsettled area 
like Ganymede. But the public doesn’t 
have to know that. If we make the do- 
ings of the colony consistent, if we 
start believing in it ourselves — then 
the public will believe in it too. And 
once we've got a firm fisthold on their 
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sympatliies, we can do anything with 
them!” 

■^ENNEDY had hardly finished 
speaking when half a dozen hands 
were in the air. 

Presslie got the floor and said, “It’s 
a natural! Why, then we can follow 
through by having the Ganymedeans 
•wipe out this colony. It’s a sure bet for 
■engaging sympathy in any sort of ne- 
cessary police action! Innocent women 
and children perishing, flames, blood — 
why, this is just the handle we need! 
Of course I can suggest some modifica- 
tions, but those can come later.” 

Watsinski nodded. “Kennedy seems 
to have hit on a sharp idea. I’m going 
to suggest it to Dinoli as our basic line 
of approach, and build all the .other 
plans around it. Good work, Kennedy. 
Lund, let’s hear from you, now. I want 
to kick this all the way round the ta- 
ble.” 



L ater that day, Kennedy 
was working at his desk when 
the phone chimed. He snatched 
it up and heard Watsinski’s dry voice 
say, “Kennedy? Ernie here. Can you 
come over to my place for a few min- 
utes?” 

Watsinski was waiting for him when 
he came in. The second-level man wore 
a severely funereal business-suit and a 
glistening red wig. 

“I took your suggestion up with 
Dinoli,” he said. “The old man loved 
it. He thinks it’s great. So did Kauder- 
er, McDermott, and Poggioli.” 

“I’m glad to hear it went over^ 
Ernie.” 

Watsinski nodded. “It went over. 
Dinoli spent half of lunch talking to 
Bullard— he’s Mr. Big over at the 
Corporation, you know. They were 
lining out the strategy. Dinoli is using 
your plan as the core of the whole 
thing.’' 


Watsinski leaned back and permit- 
ted some warmth to enter his face. 
“I’ve always liked you, Ted. I think 
you’ve got the stuff for second-level. 
You know what it takes? It takes 
dogged persistence plus off-beat ingen- 
uity. That isn’t an everyday combina- 
tion of traits; we’ve got guys who come 
up with off-beat ideas — Lund, for in- 
stance, and .that kid Spalding — but 
they don’t have the push to implement 
their notions. And then we get the 
kind like Haugen — the solid pluggers 
who never make mistakes, but who 
never come up with anything new or 
fresh either. Well, we need both types 
down on third-level. But second- level 
takes something else. I think you have 
it too, Ted.” 

“It’s good to hear you say that, 
Ernie. I know you don’t go soaping 
people up.” 

Watsinski inclined his domed head 
forward. “This is strictly off the 
record, Ted. But Frank Poggioli is 
talking about pulling out of S&D and 
taking a big network job in video. If 
Poggioli goes, someone’ll have to be 
kicked up to second-level to fill the 
vacancy. Dinoli took that up with me 
this morning, too. It’s between Haugen 
and Presslie and you. I’m putting my 
support back of you; that business 
this morning helped me make up my 
mind.” 

“Thanks, Ernie. Thanks.” Kennedy 
wondered why Watsinski was bother- 
ing to tell him all this. 

TWATSINSKI let his eyes droop 
” quietly closed, and when he 
opened them again they seemed to be 
veiled. “Okay. Enough if-talk, Ted; I 
just wanted you to know where you 
stand in the Agency. I hate to see a 
man feel insecure when he’s in a good 
position.” 

Watsinski frowned. “You know, 
there are guys in this Agency who 
don’t have the right spirit, and I wish 
we could root them the hell out of here. 
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Guys who aren’t loyal. Guys who don’t 
have the right ideas. Guys whose minds 
are full of cockeyed garbage served up 
by antisocial creeps who fight any- 
thing that’s good and clean and pure. 
You know these guys better than I 
do; you see them through clearer fo- 
cus. As a prospective second-level man 
you ought to start thinking about these 
guys and how w^e can w’eed them out. 
You ought to let me know if you spot 
any thinking of a negative tvpe. Okay, 
Ted?” 

Kennedy felt a sudden chill. So 
that’s what he wants, he thought. He 
wants me to spy for him and finger the 
Spaldings who have qualms about the 
Contract. 

“I see what 3mu mean, Ernie. I'll 
think about it.” 

“Sure. Don’t rush it or you'll crush 
it. But I know definitely there are 
some antisocial elements in our team, 
and I want to clean them out. So does 
Dinoli.” 

The office phone chimed. Watsin- 
ski picked it up, listened for a long 
moment, finally said, “He’s here right 
now, Lou. I’m filling him in. Okay, 
Chief.” 

He hung up. 

“That was Dinoli. Well, let me get 
to the main pitch, Ted: we'rc' using 
the plan you threw out this morning. 
AVe’re going to invent a colony on 
Ganymede; in October we’re going to 
have the Ganymedeans launch a savage 
attack on that colony, and then the 
Corporation will ask the U. N. to step 
in and save them. Dinoli wants you 
to be in charge of developing material 
on this colony. You’ll have sole 
charge; in essence you’ll be doing sec- 
ond-level type w'ork. You can name 
your own staff; pick out anybody 3’ou 
like from third or fourth level as your 
assistant.” 

“Right now?” 

“It would he’p,” Watsinski said. 

Kennedy w'as silent a moment. He 
pulled a cigaret from an ignitopak, 


waited for it to glow into life, and 
with calm deliberation sucked smoke 
into his lungs. 

They w'ere setting him up in a big 
way. On the surface, it was a heart- 
warming vote of confidence in his 
abilities — but Kennedy knew enough 
about the workings of Steward & Di- 
noli to realize that the upper levels 
never operated merely on the surface 
alone. They always played a deep 
game. 

They were putting him into a big 
post in exchange for something — in- 
formation, no doubt. Thej^ knew the 
Ganymede Contract was a hot item, 
and they wanted to avoid any leaks by 
weeding out possible defectors like 
Spalding. Possibly they had their eye 
on Spalding already and were simply 
waiting for Kennedy to confirm their 
suspicions. 

Well, Ted Kennedy thought, I won’t 
play their game. 

Kennedy stared bluntly at Watsin- 
ski’s thin shrewd face. “Okay. I’ve 
picked my man. Dave Spalding.” 

For just a fraction of a second Wat- 
sinski looked as if Kennedy had kicked 
him In the teeth. Then control reassert- 
ed itself and Watsinski said, in a mel- 
low even tone, “Okay, Ted, I'll see 
what I can do to expedite your re- 
quest. That’ll be all for now. Keep up 
the good work.” 

-yHAT NIGHT, when Marge asked 
him how things had gone during 
the dajq Kennedy said shortly, “Pret- 
ty fair. Watsinski called me in and 
said I have a good shot at second-level. 
They gave me some special work to 
do.” 

She dropped a pale white onion into 
the cocktail, kissed him, and handed 
him the drink. He took it and said, 
“Dave Spalding’s going to be working 
directly with me. And we’re actualh^ 
going to be handling the core of the 
whole project.” 

“I hope you and Dave will get along 
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better now. It would be too bad if 
you couldn’t cooperate on your work.” 

Kennedy smiled. “I think we will. 
I picked him as my assistant myself.” 

He felt relaxed and untense. This 
was the way life ought to be: a good 
job, a good drink, good music playing, 
your good wife fixing a good supper 
inside. And after supper some good 
company, an evening of relaxation, and 
then a good night in bed. He closed his 
eyes, listening to the jubilant trumpets 
of the Purcell Ode on the phonograph, 
and stroked the cat gently with his 
free hand. 

Spalding had taken the news pretty 
well, he thought. Kennedy had met 
with him at 2 o’clock, shortly after 
confirmation of the new arrangement 
had come through from Watsinski, and 
Spalding had seemed interested and 
almost enthusiastic about the fictional 
Ganymedean colony they were about 
to create. There had been no coldness 
between them, no raising of knotty 
moral issues, for which Kennedy was 
thankful. 

Instead, Spalding had immediately 
begun producing a wealth of ideas, 
characters, incidents, jumping at the 
idea with boyish vigor. 

Kennedy himself felt a sudden well- 
ing of enthusiastic interest. He knew 
what Watsinski had been talking 
about, when he referred to the esthetic 
nature' of public-relations work. It 
could be a work of art; he and Spalding 
would give life to a colony of people, 
endow them with talents and hopes and 
strivings, interest the people of the 
world in their hardships and privations 
and courage. 

The music swelled to a climax. Ken- 
nedy thought of old Purcell, back 
there in seventeenth-century England, 
painstakingly jotting fish-hooks onto a 
sheet of grimy paper. There it was, he 
thought; an artistic creation. Some- 
thing that hadn’t existed the morning 
before Purcell inked in his first clef, 
and something that now belonged to 
the world. 


It was almost the same way with 
this Ganymede -colony he and Spalding 
would design. Men and women would 
be able to enter into the lif# of that 
colony just as he entered into the life 
of the musical composition being 
played. It was almost in a mood of ex- 
altation that Kennedy' entered the din- 
ing-room at Marge’s call. 

HE SMILED at him. “I must have 
made that cocktail too strong.” 

“Three-and-a-half to one, or I’m no 
judge of proportions.” 

“I thought so — but you look so dif- 
ferent! Warm and relaxed, Ted.” 

“And therefore I must be drunk. Be- 
cause I couldn’t possibly be happy and 
relaxed when I’m sober. Well, I bate 
to diappoint you. Marge I am sober. 
And happy.” 

“Of course you are, darling. I. . .” 

“And the reason I’m happy,” Ted 
Kennedy continued, “is only partly be- 
cause Watsinski said I stood a good 
chance of making second-level when 
Poggioli pulls out. That’s a minor 
thing. I’m happy because I have a 
chance to participate in something real 
and vital and exciting, and Dave along 
with me. You know what I’ll be do- 
ing?” 

She smiled. “I didn’t want to ask. 
You’re usually so touchy about your 
work when I ask things.” 

“Well, I’ll tell you. Dave and I are 
going to invent a colony on Ganymede, 
with people and everything.” 

He went on to explain in detail what 
the colony would be like; how he had 
come to think of the idea; how Watsin- 
ski and the others had reacted when he 
put it forth. He concluded by letting 
her in on what was really classified 
material: he told her of Presslie’s con- 
cluding suggestion, that the colony 
would be “destroyed” to serve as pro- 
vocation for the intended United Na- 
tions occupation. 

“There,” he finished. “Isn’t that 
neat? Complete, well-rounded, care- 
fully built up. It. . 
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He stopped. The glow of happiness 
winked out in an instant. Marge was 
staring at him with an expression that 
he could only interpret as one of hor- 
ror. 

“You're serious about, this, aren’t 
you?” she asked. 

“Of course I am. What’s wrong?” 

“This whole terrible charade — this 
fake slush — being used to grab the 
sympathies of the world. What a gi- 
gantic grisly hoax! And you’re proud 
of it!” 

6<TUST TAKE IT on its own terms,” 

J he said tightly, “as a creative ef- 
fort; don’t drag moral confusions into 
it. You always have to cobweb things 
up by dragging in preachery.” 

“You can’t take anything on its own 
terms, Ted: that’s your mistake. You 
have to look at it in context, and in 
context I can only say that this thing 
stinks from top to bottom and from in- 
side to out.” 

He slammed his fork to the table. 
“Marge!” 

She stared steadily at him. “I guess 
I spoke out of line, Ted. I’m sorry, 
darling. I didn’t mean to preach.” The 
muscles of her jaws were tightening in 
convulsive little clumps, and Kennedy 
saw she was fighting hard to keep back 
another big emotional outburst. He 
reached out and gripped her hand. 

“Don’t get worked up over this 
thing,” he told her. “From now on, let 
me leave my job at 2:30 and forget 
it until the next morning. Otherwise 
we’ll be at each other’s throats all the 
time.” 

“You’re right, dear. We’d better do 
that.” 

He turned his attention back to his 
meal. But the food seemed dead and 
tasteless now, and he was totally un- 
able to recapture the euphoric mood of 
just a few moments before. 

A gulf was opening between himself 
and his wife, and it was getting wider 
day by day. He thought back over that 


glow of contentment and wondered 
how he could ever have attained it. 
What he and Spalding would be do- 
ing was a pretty soulless enterprise, he 
admitted to himself. There was nothing 
nice about.it. And yet he had worked 
himself up into a fine Beethovenesque 
esthetic frenzy about it, until Marge’s 
few harsh words had opened his eyes. 

And I was proud of it, he thought. 
My God, don’t I ever think at all? 

7 — 


J UNE 31, 2044 — Leap-Year World 
Holiday, by the Permanent Calen- 
dar. The extra day, intercalated 
in the otherwise-changeless calendar 
every four years to take up the slack 
of the six hours and some minutes the 
Permanent Calendar was forced to 
ignore. 

A day of revelry, Kennedy thought; 
a day between the days — a day that 
was neither Monday nor Tuesday, nor 
Wednesday nor Thursday, not Friday 
or Saturday, or even Sunday. A time- 
less day on which no one worked ex- 
cept for holiday double-pay, on which 
even the rules of civilization went into 
the discard-heap for twenty-four hours. 
It fell between Saturday June 30 and 
Sunday July 1; and since this was a 
leap-year there would be two nameless 
days instead of the one at the end of 
the year. 

The Kennedys chose to spend their 
day at Joyland Amusement Park on 
the Floating Island in Long Island 
Sound. Privately Ted Kennedy detest- 
ed the bustle of the World Holidays; 
but they were family customs, deeply 
embedded in his way of life, and he 
never dared to speak out against them. 

The road was crowded. Bumper to 
bumper, deflector plate to deflector 
plate, the little enamelled beetles clung 
together on the Thruway. Kennedy 
sweated behind the wheel. The air- 
conditioners labored mightily. At his 
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side Marge looked fresh and gay in her 
light summer dress, red halter and 
light blue briefs. Her legs glistened; 
she wore the newest aluminum spray- 
ons. 

Up ahead, a car stalled in the furi- 
ous heat and the radar eye of Kenne- 
dy’s automatic brake picked up the im- 
pulse and throttled the turbos; he and 
Marge rocked slightly forward as the 
car slowed to thirty. 

The congestion cleared ahead and 
he whisked the car on. The inside-out- 
side thermometer read 69 inside the 
car, 97 outside. The compass told him 
they were heading westward along the 
Thruway toward the Sound. 

They reached another snag in the 
traffic pattern. Kennedy let go of the 
v/heel and let his hand rest lightly on 
his wife’s cool knee. 

“Let’s try to have a good time to- 
gether today. Relaxed. Calm. Just hav- 
ing fun.” Marge said. 

“Sure, Marge. Today’s World Holi- 
day. No ulcers, today.” He flopped 
back against the cushion as the car 
started moving violently. “Damm! 
These, holiday drivers!” 

TT HAD BEEN a rough month. 

Rough, but exciting. He and Spald- 
ing had thrown themselves full-force 
into the pseudo-colony on Ganymede. 
Endless reams of paper covered with 
biographical sketches of people who 
never were; thick dossiers on Gany- 
medean weather and the rigors of life 
in a dome, and a million other things. 
It vras like writing a story of space ad- 
venture, Kennedy thought, with one 
minor wrinkle: this wasn’t for the 
magazines. It was going out over the 
newstapes and the fax sheets and peo- 
ple were gobbling it up. 

It went like this: 

Ganymede, 23 May 2044 — Another 
day passed in relative comfort for 
the Extraterrestrial Development and 
Exploration Corporation’s experi- 
mental volunteer station on the tiny 


world of Ganymede, after the heavy 
snowfall of yesterday. Lester Brook- 
man, Colony Director, commented, 
“Except for the usual hazards of life 
on an alien world, we’re doing fine.’’ 

The colony’s one invalid was re- 
ported in good health — Mrs. Helene 
Davenant, 31, wife of an atmospheric 
engineer, who suffered an appendicit- 
is attack early yesterday morning. 
Colony Surge.on David Hornsfall op- 
erated immediately. Dr. Hornsfall 
said after the operation, “Mrs. Dav- 
enant is in good shape and there is no 
danger of complications. The low 
gravity will aid in her quick recovery 
and I hope to have her back at work 
in the hydroponics shed in a few 
days.” The news eased fears of mil- 
lions on Earth who were thrown into 
alarm by a premature report of peri- 
tonitis. 

And so it went, Kennedy thought. 
Emotional involvement; soap-opera on 
a cosmic scale. It was now a little over 
a month since the Kennedy-Spalding 
pseudo-colony had received its official 
unveiling; and in that month, life with 
Marge had grown increasingly diffi- 
cult. 

It was nothing overt, of course; she 
never spoke of Kennedy’s work. But 
there were the silences in the evening 
where once there was enthusiastic chat- 
ter, the slight stiffness of the jaws and 
lips, the faint aloofness. . 

Well, he thought, maybe she’d get 
over it. Dinoli and Watsinski and the 
others were excited about the things he 
was doing with the project; he was 
making big strides upward in the 
Agency. And perhaps today he could 
effect some sort of rapprochement be- 
tween Marge and himself. He banked 
the car sharply and sent it rocketing 
up the arching ramp that took it to the 
Joyland Bridge. 

J OYLAND covered forty sprawling 
acres on the Floating Island in the 
Sound — built at the turn of the cen- 
tury for the Peace Fair of 2000-2001. 
The Island did not float now, of 
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course; it was solidly anchored to the 
floor of the Sound. Once it had float- 
ed, at the time of the Fair, and the 
only way to get there was to take a 
ferry that would chase the island 
around the Sound on its peregrinations. 
But the upkeep of the giant engines 
that powered the island had been too 
great; 'thirty years ago they had been 
ripped out and the island anchored a 
mile off shore, but the old name still 
clung. 

The bridge to the island was a 
shimmering thread painfully bright 
in the noonday sun. Ted Kennedy 
paused at the toll-bridge, dropped his 
dollar in the tollkeep’s hands, and 
spurred the car ahead, onto the bridge. 

Crossing took fifteen minutes; park- 
ing the car, another fifteen. Finally 
he was free of routine, with a parking 
check in his pocket and a fun-hat on 
his head. Marge wore one too: a huge 
orange thing with a myriad quivering 
paper snakes that gave her a Medusa- 
like appearance. His was more somber, 
a black and gray mortician’s topper. 
Elsewhere he saw Roman helmets and 
horned Viking domes. 

A girl in her twenties wandered by, 
hatless, dishevelled, wearing only a 
pair of briefs; she clutched her halter 
in one hand, a drinkflask in the other. 
Marge pointed to her and Kennedy 
nodded. She started to reel forward; 
a moment later she would have fallen 
and perhaps been trampled underfoot, 
but a smiling guard in Joyland’s green 
uniform appeared from nowhere to 
catch her and gently drag her away 
into the shade. This is World Holiday, 
Kennedy thought. When we step out- 
side ourselves and leave our ulcers 
home. 

“Where do we begin?’’ Marge -asked. 

sign advertised the next firing of the 
rocket; there was a barren area on the 
west shore of the island where passen- 
ger rockets were fired. The rockets 
traveled sixty or seventy miles up, 
gave the passengers a good squint at 


the spinning orb of Earth, and plunged 
back down to make a neat landing on 
the field. There hadn’t been a major 
accident since 2039, when a hundred 
people died through a slight miscalcu- 
lation and cast a shadow over a gay 
Sunday afternoon. Price ten dollars a 
head, but Kennedy had no desire to 
ride the rocket. 

Elsewhere there were rollercoasters, 
drink parlors, fun houses, sideshows, a 
swimming pool, a waxworks. 

They bought tickets for the roller- 
coaster and strapped themselves in 
tight. The car was jet-powered; it took 
off with a lurching thrust and kept 
going down the track, up and around, 
nightmarishly twisting and plunging. 

At the end of the ride, dizzy, ex- 
hausted, they clung to each other and 
laughed. Arm in arm they staggered 
across to a drink parlor and ordered 
double scotches at the outside window. 
In the dimness within, Kennedy saw a 
man plunging wildly around in an al- 
coholic dance; he leaped up in a final 
frenzy, started to fall toward the floor, 
and an ever-present Joyland guard ap- 
peared and scooped him up in mid-fall. 
Kennedy sipped his drink and smiled 
at Marge. She smiled back with what 
seemed like sincere warmth. He won- 
dered. 

HEY HEADED down the main 
concourse, past the cheap booths 
that in other jmars they always ig- 
nored. But this time Marge stopped 
and tugged at his arm. “Look at that 
one!” 

“Come on. Marge — you know these 
things are all rigged. I want to go to 
the funhouse.” 

“No— hold, it, Ted. Look.” 

He looked. There was a new booth, 
one that he had never seen before. 
The flashy sign winked at them: Send 
A Letter To Ganymede. 

toothy, bare-chested carnie man 
leaned forward over the counter, smil- 
ing jovially and inviting trade. Next to 
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him a woman in yellow briefs and 
bandeau frowned in concentration as 
she filled out what seemed to be a tele- 
gram form. 

“Come on, friends! Send your best 
wishes to the brave folks on Gany- 
mede! Only one dollar for a ten-word 
message! Let them know how you feel 
about their valiant work ! ” 

“Let’s go over. I want to find out a 
few things,” Kennedy said. 

The carnie man grinned at them. 
“Care to. send a letter to Ganymede, 
friends? Only a dollar.” He shoved a 
yellow blank and a pencil at them. 

The woman finished her message 
and handed it back. Kennedy caught 
only the heading at the top. It was 
addressed to Mrs. Helene Davenant, 
the appendicitis victim. 

Quietly he said, “This is a new 
booth, isn’t it?” 

“The newest in the place. Just put 
it up last week.” 

“Whose idea was it? Do you know 
a Mr. Watsinski? Or Poggioli?” 

“What are you, a detective? Come 
on, there are people waiting. Step right 
up, friends! Don’t go away, lady — the 
brave pioneers on Ganymede want to 
hear from you!” 

At Kennedy’s left, a fat middleaged 
woman was writing a letter that be- 
gan, Dear Dr. Hornsjall. . . 

“Let’s go Ted,” Marge said sudden- 
ly- 

“No. Just a second.” He yanked a 
dollar out of his wallet, slapped it 
down, and picked up a pencil. With 
quick sloppy strokes he wrote: Dear 
Director Brookman , Hope all is well 
with colony. Too bad you’re just a 
publicity man’s soap bubble. Signed, 
Jasper Greeblefizz. 

He handed over the -filled-in sheet 
and said, “Here, make sure this gets 
delivered. Come on away from here, 
Marge.” 

He grasped Marge tightly by the 
hand and walked on at a rapid clip. 

“You think my letter will get 


there?” he asked tightly. “You think 
Director Brookman will answer it?” 

She looked at him strangely. “I 
don’t know why you’re so upset, Ted. 
It’s all part of the general picture, isn’t 
it? This is a very clever gimmick.” 

“Yeah,” he said. He looked back 
and saw a line of people waiting to 
send letters to the brave pioneers on 
Ganymede-. A very clever gimmick. 
Very clever. 

I^ENNEDY smiled crookedly. World 
Holiday. Step outside yourself and 
leave your ulcers behind. Girls who 
were ^ the epitome of prudishness 
thought nothing of whipping off their 
halters and letting the breeze cool their 
breasts until the park police inter- 
vened. Sober second-level men could 
ease their tensions in a frenzied alco- 
holic' jig. 

But World Holiday was no holiday 
for Ted Kennedy. There was no es- 
caping Ganymede even out here. 

Somehow he pretended gaiety. They 
had another drink, and another. They 
looped the loop and rode the caterpil- 
lars and goggled at the sweating freaks 
in the sideshow, and had more drinks. 

Sometime later, they bought tickets 
for the swimming pool, the one place 
in Joyland where nudity went unques- 
tioned, and spent an hour bobbing in 
the warm chlorinated water. Toward 
evening they watched the fireworks 
and wandered down to the rocket-field 
to see the big missile come in for a 
landing. 

Kennedy felt dizzy. They wearily 
retraced their steps to the exit. The 
Send A Letter To Ganymede booth was 
doing land-office business. 

At the parking lot, the attendant 
was dispensing sobertabs for all driv- 
ers; you couldn’t get your car until 
you took one. Kennedy swallowed the 
tasteless little pellet and felt his mind 
clearing. His stomach began to knot 
again. He paused by his car, watching 
the purple and aureate brilliance of the 
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fireworks in the dusk-hung sky, listen- 
ing to the big swoosh of the departing 
rocket. 

The fun would go on all night, but 
he felt no more desire for amusement; 
Kennedy drove home slowly and cau- 
tiously, with his hand grimly gripping 
the wheel. Marge was exhausted; she 
curled up into a fetal ball on the back 
seat and slept. 

Happy World Holiday to me, he 
thought tiredly. 

8 


S UNDAY was a gloom-shrouded 
botch of a day. Kennedy slept 
late and woke with his mind still 
clouded by bitterness and his head 
aching. He spent an awkward, uncom- 
fortable day in and around the house 
with Marge. The ’fax-sheet gave the 
rundown on the World Holiday’s dam- 
age: a thousand lives lost in the Ap- 
palachia district alone, much carnage, 
property destruction, theft. A good 
day’s fun. 

It was his turn to operate the car- 
pool, come Monday, the second . of 
July, as 2044 swung into its second 
half. When he reached the office he 
found a crisp little note waiting for 
him on his desk, asking him to come 
down to Dinoli’s office. 

There was quite a turnout. Dinoli 
himself faced the door, keen-eyes and 
wide awake, hunched over with his 
gnarled hands locked. Standing around 
Dinoli were four men: Watsinski, look- 
ing bored; McDermott, the second- 
level man who was handling govern- 
mental liaison on the Ganymede Con- 
tract; Executive Hubbel of the Corp- 
oration. There was also a fourth man, 
thick-necked and coarse-featured, with 
a broad genial smile and a delicate 
network ' of broken capillaries spread 
out over his face. 

Dinoli said, “Mr. Bullard, I’d like 
you to meet Theodore Kennedy, Exec- 


utive Third-Level of Steward & Di- 
noli.” 

Bullard swung forward. He was a 
bull of a man, six four or more in 
height, with the biggest hands Kennedy 
had ever seen. He preferred one, . 
mangled Kennedy’s hand momentarily 
in greeting, and boomed, “Very pleased 
to meet you, Mr. Kennedy. I’ve heard 
wonderful things about your work.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“Did you enjoy your holiday?” Di- 
noli asked, in his dark vast voice. 

“Yes, sir. It was very good, sir.” 

“Glad to hear it. You know, of 
course, that Mr. Bullard here is head 
of the Corporation?” 

Kennedy nodded. Smiling, Bullard 
.said, “I understand you’re the man 
who’s responsible for development of 
the — ah — colony on Ganymede. I want 
to tell you that it’s a brilliant concept. 
Brilliant. The whole nation — the whole 
world — is enraptured by the struggles 
of the unfortunate few hundreds of 
souls you’ve invented. And that’s why 
I’ve come over here this morning to 
make this offer to you.” 

“Offer, sir?” 

“A very fine one. You’ve succeeded 
in capturing the feel of the Ganymede 
terrain beautifully, considering the 
second-hand nature of your data. But 
Mr. Dinoli and I believe that you’d 
do an even finer job if you had a little 
actual experience of living conditions 
on Ganymede. It would give your proj- 
ect that extra touch of reality that 
would insure the success of the cam- 
paign.” 

Kennedy blinked. He wondered what 
Bullard was leading up to. Dinoli was 
beaming. 

OULLARD said, “There’s a supply 
ship leaving shortly for the Gany- 
mede Outpost. There is room for one 
passenger aboard that ship. I’ve spoken 
to Mr. Dinoli and we’ve agreed to 
offer you a chance to be aboard that 
ship. You can spend three weeks on 
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Ganymede at Corporation expense. 
How would you like that?” 

Kennedy felt steamrollered. ‘‘Sir. 
I...” 

“You want time to think about it. I 
understand how it is. You’re in the 
midst of a difficult work program; you 
have certain personal committments. 
Well, the ship departs on Thursday. If 
you care to be on it, all you need to do 
say the word.” 

Kennedy looked at Dinoli, at Wat- 
sinski, at McDermott. Their faces 
gave no hint of feeling; they wanted 
him to go. They wanted him to drop 
everything, race off .to a cold little 
iceball in space, and live there for 
three weeks in utter privation so the 
campaign could be more realistic. 

It was impossible to come right out 
and say no, right here. He would have 
to stall. “I’ll — have to take the matter 
up with my wnfe, of course. This is — 
so sudden. This great opportunity. , .” 

“Of course,” Bullard said. 

Signed, sealed and delivered, Ken- 
nedy thought. “Yes, sir,” he said 
hoarsely. “Thank you, sir.” To Dinoli 
he said; “Is there anjdhing else. Mr. 
Dinoli?” 

“No, Ted. That'll be all. Just want- 
ed to let you know the good news, son.” 

A secretary showed him out; he re- 
turned numbly to his office on Eleven, 
the office he now shared with Dave 
Spalding. Trip to Ganymede, he 
thought. I’ll tell them that Marge won’t 
let. me go. That we’re expecting a baby. 
Anything. 

It wouldn’t look good, , his refusing, 
but he was damned if he was going to 
spend three weeks living under the 
conditions he’d been writing about. 

“You look like you’ve been guillo- 
tined,” Spalding said, as Kennedy came 
in. “They didn’t fire you!” 

“No such luck. I’ve got a great op- 
portunity. The Corporation’s offering 
me a three-week trip to Ganymede to 
get the feel of things.” 

He pulled down one of the big loose- 
leaf volumes they had made up. They 


had written biographies of each of the 
three hundred and thirteen colonists 
they had peopled Ganymede with, and. 
each morning they picked a different 
one to feature in the newsbreaks. 

“I think it’s time to get Mary 
Walls pregnant,” Kennedy said. “We 
haven’t had a pregnangy on Gany- 
mede yet. You have the medical back- 
ground Rollins dug up?” 

O PADDING produced a slim port- 

folio bound in black leather — a doc- 
tor’s report on possible medical prob- 
lems in the colony. Childbirth under 
low gravity, pressure diseases, things 
like’ that. 

Spalding typed out a press release 
about the first pregnancy on Gany- 
mede, with quotes from the happy 
mother-to-be, the stunned prospective 
father (“Gosh, this is great news! I 
kno\r my Ma back in Texas will jump 
up and dack her heels when she finds 
out about IMary”) and, of course, from 
the ever-talkative Colony Director, 
Brookman. ’’ 

While he worked, Kennedy checked 
the photo file for a snapshot of Mary 
Walls — Agency technicians had pre- 
pared a phony, composograph of every 
member of the colony — and readied it 
for release with Spalding’s newsbreak. 
He added the day’s news to the Colony 
Chronicle he was writing— excerpts 
were being printed daily in the tab- 
loids — and wrote a note to himself to 
remember that a maternity outfit 
would need to be ordered before Thurs- 
day for Mrs. Walls, to be shipped up 
on the next supply ship. 

It had gotten to the point where he 
believed in his colony up there. He 
could picture slabjawed Director 
Brookman, an outwardly fierce, in- 
wardly sentimental man, could 'picture 
rosy-cheeked. Mary Walls being told 
by mustachioed Dr. Hornsfall that she 
was going to be blessed with issue... . 

And it was all phony. The Outpost 
on Ganymede consisted of a couple of 
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dozen foul-smelling-, bearded spacemen, 
period. He didn’t want to go there. 

They phoned in the pregnancy store 
before noon, and got busy sketching 
out the next*day’s work. Spalding was 
writing Director Brookman’s autobi- 
ography, to be serialized in a big week- 
ly, while Kennedy blocked in succeed- 
ing events in Mary Walls’ pregnancy. 
He toyed momentarily with the idea of 
having her suffer a miscarriage in two 
months’ time, but rejected it; it would 
be good for a moment’s pathos, but 
quickly forgotten. Having her stay 
pregnant would be more effective. 

Near closing-time the reaction hit 
him, as it did every day toward the 
finish. He sat back and stared at his 
trembling hands. 

My God, he thought, this is the big- 
gest hoax humanity has ever known. 
And I originated it. 

He estimated that perhaps fifty peo- 
ple were in on the hoax now. That was 
too many; what if one of them 
cracked up and spilled it all? Would 
they all be lynched? 

They would not, he answered him- 
self. The thing was too firmly embed- 
ded in reality by now; he had done his 
job too well. If someone — anyone — 
stood up and yelled that this was all 
a fake, that there was no colony on 
Ganymede, it would be a simple matter 
to laugh the accusation down as crack- 
pottery and go ahead manufacturing 
the next day’s set of press releases. 

But still the enormity of it chilled 
Kennedy. He looked at Spalding, busi- 
ly clacking out copy, and .shuddered. 
By now, the afternoon telefax sheets 
were spewing forth the joyous news 
that Mary Walls — petite little Mary 
Walls, 25, redhaired, a colony dieti- 
cian, married two years to lanky Mike 
Walls, 29, of Houston, Texas — was 
about to bear young. 

He clenched his fists. Where did it 
stop? Was anything real? 

'"pHEY LOCKED away thejr books 
and the car-pool people assembled. 


Kennedy dropped each off at their 
destinations, and swung his car final- 
ly into his own garage. 

Marge had his afternoon cocktail 
ready for him. He told her about Bul- 
lard’s visit, about Dinoli’s offer. “So 
they want to send me to Ganymede for 
three weeks, and I’d be leaving Thurs- 
day? How d’ye like that!” 

She smiled. “I think it’s wonderful! 
I’ll miss you, of course, but. . .” 

His mouth sagged open. “You think 
I’m going to accept that crazy deal?” 

“Aren’t you?” 

“But I thought. . .” He closed his 
eyes a moment. “You want me to go. 
Marge?” 

“It’s a grand opportunity for you, 
dear. You may never get another 
chance to see space. And it’s safe, isn’t 
it? They say space travel is safer than 
riding a car.” She laughed; it was a 
brittle laugh that told Kennedy a great 
many things he did not want to know. 

She wants me to go, he thought. She 
wants to get rid of me for three weeks. 

He took a deep, calm sip. “As a mat- 
ter of fact, I have until Wednesday to 
make up my mind,” he' said. “I told 
them I’d have to discuss the matter 
with you before I could agree to any- 
thing. But I guess it’s okay with you.” 

Her voice cracked a little as she 
said, “I certainly wouldn’t object. Have 
I ever stood in the way of your ad- 
vancement, Ted?” 

9 


T he SHIP left at 1100 sharp 
on Thursday, July 5, 2044. De- 
parture went smoothly and on 
schedule. The ship was nameless, bear- 
ing only the number GC-1073; the 
captain was a gruff man named Hills 
who did not seem pleased at the pros- 
pect of ferrying a groundlubber along 
with him to Ganymede. Blastoff was 
from Spacefield Seven, a wide jet- 
blasted area in the flatlands of New 
Jersey. 
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A small group of friends and well- 
wishers rode out with Kennedy in the 
jetcab to see him off. Marge came, 
and Dave Spalding, and iMike Camer- 
on, and Ernie Watsinski. Kennedy sat 
moodily in the corner of the cab, star- 
ing downward at the smoke-stained sky 
of industrialized New Jersey, saying 
nothing, thinking dark thoughts. 

He was not looking forward to the 
trip at all. 

The ship was a thin, too-thin needle 
standing on its^ail, in the middle of 
the vast grassless field. Little trucks 
had rolled up around it; one was 
feeding fuel into the reaction-mass 
hold, one was laden down with sup- 
plies for the men of the outpost, an- 
other carried mail — real mail, not the 
carnival-inspired fakery Kennedy had 
seen on World Holiday — for the men 
up there. 

The ship would carry a crew of six, 
plus cargo. The invoices listed Ted 
Kennedy as part of the cargo. 

He stood nervously at the edge of 
the field, watching the ship being load- 
ed and half-listening to the chatter of 
his farewell committee. A tall gaunt- 
looking man in a baggy gray uniform 
came up to them and without waiting 
for silence said, “Which one of you is 
Kennedy?” 

“I am.” It was almost a croak. 

“Glad to know you. I’m Charley 
Sizer, ship’s medic; come, on with me.” 

Kennedy looked at his watch. “But 
it's an hour till blastoff time.” 

Sizer grinned., “Indeed it is. I want 
to get you loaded up with gravanol, so 
'acceleration doesn’t catch you by sur- 
prise. When that big fist comes down 
you won’t like it. Let’s go, now — 
you’re holding up the works.” 

Kennedy glanced around at the sud- 
denly solemn little group and said, 
“Well, I guess this is it. See you all 
three weeks from now. Ernie, make 
sure my paychecks get ■ sent home on 
time.” He rvaited a couple of seconds 
more, “Marge?” he said finally. “Can 
I get a kiss goodbye?” 


“I’m sorry, Ted.” She pecked at his 
lips and stepped back. He grinned lop- 
sidedly and let Sizer lead him away. 

■TTE CLAMBERED up the catwalk 
into the ship. It was hardly an ap- 
pealing interior. The ship was poorly- 
lit and narrow; the companion ways 
were strictly utilitarian. This was no 
shiny passenger-ship. Racks of space- 
suits hung'to one side; far to the front 
he ■ saw two men peering at a vastly 
complex control panel. 

“Here’s where you’ll stay,” Sizer 
said, indicating a sort of hammock 
swung between two pillars. “Suppose 
you climb in now and I’ll give you 
the gravanol shot.” 

Kennedy climbed in. There was a 
viewplate just to the left of his head; 
he glanced out, and saw Marge and 
Watsinski and the others standing far 
awajr, at the edge of the field, watch- 
ing the ship. Sizer bustled around him, 
strapping a safety-webbing over him. 
The gaunt medic vanished and re- 
turned a few minutes later with a for- 
midable hypodermic. 

“This stuff will take all the fret 
out of blastoff.” Sizer explained. “We 
could hit as high as lOgs, and you 
wouldn’t even know it. You’ll sleep like 
a babe.” He swabbed Kennedy’s larm 
with alcohol and jabbed the needle in. 
Kennedy felt no internal changes that 
would make him resistant to gravity. 

“You’ll doze off soon. Next thing 
you know, we’ll be past the Moon and 
Ganymede-bound.” 

Kennedy started to protest that he 
wasn’t sleepy, that he was much too 
tense to be able to fall asleep. But even 
as he started to protest, he felt a wave 
of fatigue sweep over him. He yawned. 

Grinning, Sizer said, “Don’t worry, 
now. See you later, friend.” 

Kennedy lay back. He was securely 
webbed down in the acceleration ham- 
mock; he could hardly move. Drowsi- 
ness was getting him now. 

Sleep blurred his vision as the time 
crawled on toward 1100. He wanted to 
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be awake at the moment of blastoff, to 
feel the impact. But he was getting 
tired. I’ll just close my eyes a second, 
he thought. Just catch forty winks or 
so before we lift. 

He let his eyelids drop. 

A FEW MINUTES later, he heard 
the sound of chuckling. Someone 
touched his arm. He blinked his eyes 
open and saw Medic Sizer and Cap- 
tain Hills standing next to bis ham- 
mock. 

“There something wrong?” he asked 
in alarm. 

“We just wanted to find out how 
you were doing,” Hills said. “Every- 
thing okay?” 

“Couldn’t be better; I’m loose and 
relaxed. But isn’t it almost time for 
blastoff?” 

Hills laughed shortly. “Yeah. That’s 
a good pne. Look out that port, Mr. 
Kennedy.” 

Numbly Ted Kennedy swivelled to 
the left and looked out. He saw dark- 
ness, broken by bright hard little dots 
of painful light. At the bottom of the 
viewplate, just "barely visible, hung a 
small green ball with the outlines of 
Europe and Asia visible. It looked like 
a geographical globe. At some distance 
away hung a smaller pockmarked ball. 

Everything seemed frozen and tet- 
ribly silent, like a Christmas-card 
scene. 

In a hushed voice Kennedy said, 
“Are we in space?” 

“We sure are You slept through 
the whole works — blastoff and. null-g 
and everything. We’re a half-day out 
from Earth. From here till Ganymede, 
it’s all a placid downhill coast.” 

“Is it safe to get out of this cradle?” 
he asked. 

Hills shrugged. “Why not?” 
won’t float, or anything?” 

“Three hours ago we imparted spin 
along the longitudinal axis, Mr. Ken- 
nedy. The gravity in here is precisely 
one g — Earth-norm. If you’re hungry, 
food’s on in the galley.” 


He ate. Ship food, packaged syn- 
thetics, nourishing and healthfully bal- 
anced — and about as tasty as straw 
briquettes. He ate silently and alone, 
serving himself; the rest of the men 
had already had their midday meal. 

Four of them were playing cards in 
the fore cubicle that looked out onto 
the stars. Kennedy was shocked and 
amused all at once when he stepped 
through the unlocked door and saw the 
four of them, grimy and bearded in 
their filthy fatigue uniforms, squatting 
around an empty full-drum playing 
poker with savage intensity, while five 
feet away from them all the splendor 
of the skies lay unveiled. 

He had no desire to break into the 
game, and they ignored him so 
thoroughly that it was clear he was not 
invited, so he turned away, smiling. No 
doubt after you made enough trips, he 
thought, the naked wonder of space 
turned dull on you, and poker re- 
mained eternally fascinating. The sight 
of an infinity of blazing suns was finite 
in its appeal, Kennedy decided. But 
he himself stared long and eye-strain- 
ingly at the sharp blackness outside, 
broken by the stream of stars and by 
the distant redness of what he sup- 
posed was Mars. 


lyrARS RECEDED. Kennedy 
thought he caught sight of ringed 
Saturn later in the day. Hours passed. 
He had brought a book with . him, 
“The Brothers Karamazov” . 

Two days went by, maybe three. 
He read several hundred pages of 
Dostievski. He let his beard grow, until 
stubbly shoots began to itch fiercely; 
then he shaved it off. Once he started 
to write a letter to Marge, but didn’t 
finish it. 

Finally, he grew tired of the splen- 
dor of the skies. The stars were glori- 
ous, but sheer glory palled, at length. 
He could meditate only so long on the 
magnitude of space, on the mutiplicity 
of suns, on the strange races that might 
circle red Antares or bright Capella. 
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Finally great Jupiter blotted out the 
sky, and Sizer came by to tell him that 
the icy crescent sliver he saw faintly 
against the mighty ■ planet’s bulk was 
their destination, Ganymede. 

Again he strapped into the cradle. 
A second time Sizer jabbed his arm, 
and a second time he slept. When he 
woke, some time later, there was white- 
ness outside the port— the endless eye- 
numbing whiteness of the snowfields 
of Ganymede. 

It was day — “day” being a ghostly 
sort of half-dusk. Ted Kennedy knew 
enough about the mechanics of Gany- 
mede to be aware that Ganymedean 
day lasted slightly more than seven 
Earth days, the length of time it took 
Ganymede to revolve once about Jupi- 
ter — for Ganymede, like Earth’s Moon, 
kept the same face toward its primary 
at all times, its day equalling its month. 

Jupiter now was a gibbous splinter 
from dayside, a vast chip of a planet 
that seemed to be falling toward Gany- 
mede’s bleak surface like a celestial 
spear. Visible against the big planet’s 
bulk was the lesser splinter of one of 
the other Galilean moons — lo, most 
likely, Kennedy thought. 

From his port, nothing was visible 
but the ugly teeth of broken moun- 
tains, bare, tufted with layers of frozen 
ammonia, misted by swirling methane 
clouds. 

'T^HE SHIP'S audio system barked. 

“.'Ml hands in suits! Mr. Kennedy, 
come forward, on the double. We’ve 
arrived on Ganymede.” 

Sizer and one of the crewmen came 
toward him, swinging the hollow bulk 
of a spacesuit between them like an 
eviscerated corpse. 

They helped him into it, clamped 
down the helmet, and switched on his 
breathing unit and his audio. 

Sizer said, “You won’t be in this 
thing long. Don’t touch any of the gad- 
gets, and try not to sneeze. If ybu feel 
your breathing supply going bad, yell 
and yell Jasi. Everything clear?” 


“Yes,” Kennedy said. He felt warm 
and humid in the suit; they hadn’t 
bothered to switch on his air condi- 
tioners, or perhaps there weren’t any. 
He saw men starting down the catwalk 
in their suits, and he advanced toward 
the yawning airlock, moving in a stiff, 
awkward robot-shuffle until he dis- 
covered the suit was flexible enough 
to allow him to walk normally. 

He lowered himself through the 
lock and, with great care, descended 
the catwalk. He saw a sprawling low 
dome to his right, housing several slip- 
shod prefabricated buildings. A truck 
had popped through an airlock in the 
side of -the dome and was heading to- 
ward them. 

A sharp wind whistled about him; 
paradoxically, he was sweating sticki- 
ly inside his suit, but he also sensed the 
mumbing cold that was just a fraction 
of an inch away from his skin. In the 
wan daylight, he could see the cold 
outlines of stars bridging the blue- 
black sky. 

It was a hard, bitter place where the 
wind mumbled obscenities in your 
spacesuit’s audio pickup, and the stars 
glimmered in the daylight. He looked 
into the distance, wondering if any of 
the natives were on hand to witness 
the new arrival, but as far as he could 
see the landscape was barren and emp- 
ty. 

The truck arrived. Within its sealed, 
pressurized cab rode, a redbearded 
man who signalled for them to climb 
into the back. 

The^ truck turned and headed to- 
ward the opening airlock of the Gany- 
mede dome. 

10 : 


H e felt penned in, in the 
dome. He met the sixteen men 
who lived there ever since 
Corporation money and Corporation 
skill and Corporation spaceships had 
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let man reacli Ganymede. He shifted 
uneasily from foot to foot, breathing 
the sharp, faintly-acrid synthetic at- 
mosphere of the dome, feeling mildly 
queasy-stomached at the lessened pull 
of gravity. Ganymede exerted only 
81% of Earth’s pull on him; he 
weighed just about 142 pounds here. 

He half-expected to see the big fig- 
ure of Colony Director Lester Brook- 
man come striding out of the dimness 
to shake his hand and welcome him to 
Ganymede, but Brookman was just a 
myth he had invented one rainy May 
afternoon. The real head of the Gany- 
mede Outpost was a stubby little man 
with a bushy gray-flecked beard. His 
name was- Gunther. 

Gunther^eyed Ted Kennedy stolidly 
after Kennedy had disencumbered 
himself of the spacesuit — a small, 
beady-eyed man with blue shouting- 
veins standing out on his neck. 

He said, “You’re Kennedy?” 

“That’s right.” 

“Papers say you’ll be here until the 
ship returns to Earth. That’s three 
Gannydays from now, a little over 
three weeks. You’ll be living in Bar- 
racks B on the second level; one of the 
men will show you where your bunk 
is. There’s to be no smoking anywhere 
in the dome, at any time. If you have 
any questions concerning operations 
here, you’re to ask me. If you’re told 
by any member of this base that a 
given area is restricted, you’re not to 
enter it under any circumstance. 
Clear?” 

“Clear,” Kennedy said. He resented 
the brusqueness of Gunther’s manner, 
but perhaps that was what six months 
or a year of life on a frozen waste of a 
world did to a man. 

“Do you know how to use a space- 
suit?” 

“No.” 

“As expected. You’ll receive instruc- 
tion starting at 0900 tomorrow. You’ll 
undergo a daily drill in spacesuit tech- 
nique, until you’ve mastered its func- 


tions. We never know when the dome’s- 
going to crack.” 

He said it flatly and quietly, as if 
he might be saying. We never know 
when it may start to rain. Kennedy 
nodded without commenting. 

“You’ll be taken on a tour of the 
area, as soon as you request it, pro- 
vided there’s a man free to accompany 
you. Under no circumstances are you 
to leave the dome alone.” 

“When will I get a chance to meet 
some of the aliens?” 

Gunther seemed to look away. 
“You’ll be allowed to meet the Gannys 
at such time as we see fit, Mr. Ken- 
nedy. Are there any further ques- 
tions?” 

There were, but Kennedy didn’t feel 
like asking them. He shook his head 
instead, and Gunther signalled to an- 
other member of the Outpost to show 
him to his room. 

It had a hard cot covered with a 
single sheet, a washstand, a baggage 
rack. It looked like nothing so much 
as a cheap hotel room in a rundown 
section of an old city. It was very 
Earthlike; there was nothing alien 
about it; except the view that could be 
had by peering around the facing bar- 
racks-building at the bleak snowfields. 

The three Outpost buildings had 
been prefabricated, of course. A central 
ventilator system kept the dome and 
all the rooms within it reasonably fresh. 
A central power system supplied light 
and heat; the plumbing in the dome 
was crude but effective. 

I 

yi SPACEMAN named Jaeckel 
drilled him in the use of a space- 
suit, showed him how to manipulate 
the controls that blew his nose and 
wiped his forehead and ventilated the 
suit. 

Once Ted Kennedy had mastered the 
suit, they let him go outside the dome, 
always in the company of an off-duty 
Outpost man. The snow was thick and 
firmly packed into ice; bare patches of 
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rock thrust snouts up here and there. A 
paraffin lake was located half a mile 
west of the dome — a broad, dull-look- 
ing dark body of liquid. Kennedy stood 
at its shore and peered downward. 

“Does anything live in it?” 

“Snails and toads and things; the 
Ganymedean equivalent, of course. 
Methane-breathers, you know. We see 
them come hopping up on shore dur- 
ing the big storms.” 

“How about fish-equivalents?” 
Kennedy asked. 

“We don’t know. We don't have any 
boats and we don’t have any fishing- 
tackle. Radar says there’s a few shapes 
moving down at the bottom, but we 
haven’t had time to find them yet.” 

He was taken out to see the vege- 
tation, too: the “forests” of scraggly 
little waxen bushes, geared to the am- 
monia-methane respiratory cycle. They 
were inches high, with thick rigid 
leaves spread flat to catch as much of 
the sunlight as they could; even the 
strongest winds failed to disturb them 
where they grew along a snow-banked 
hijlside. 

After he had seen the compact tur- 
bines that powered the outpost, after 
he had inspected the kitchen and the 
game room and the little library, there 
was not much else for Kennedy to see. 
On the third day he asked Gunther 
when he’d be allowed to meet the in- 
habitants of Ganymede; Gunther said 
irritably, “Soon!” 

He spoke with an angular faded- 
looking man named Engel, a linguist 
in Corporation employ. Engel was 
working on the Ganymedean language. 

“It’s fairly simple,” he told Ken- 
nedy. “The Gannys haven’t developed 
a written culture, and a language lim- 
ited to oral transmission doesn’t usual- 
ly get to be very complex. It starts off 
as a series of agreed-upon grunts and 
it generally stays that way. The Gan- 
nys we’ve met have a vocabulary of 
perhaps a thousand active words and 


a residual vocabulary no bigger than 
three or four thousand. The language 
agglutinates — that is, the words pile 
up. There’s one word for man\ but 
instead of having a separate word, like 
warrior, for the concept man-with- 
spear-, their word for warrior is simply 
manwithspear. And the grammar’s 
ridiculously simple, too — no inflections 
or declensions, no variation in terms 
of gender or case. The Gannys are 
lucky; they aren’t saddled with the 
confused remnants of the old Indo- 
Aryan protolanguage the way we are. 
It’s a terribly simple language.” 

“Meaning that they’re terribly sim- 
ple people?” 

pNGEL LAUGHED. “It’s not quite 
a one-to-one correlation. Matter of 
fact, they’re damned quick thinkers, 
and they get along pretty well despite 
the handicap of such a limited lan- 
guage. It’s a limited world. You don’t 
need many words on a planet where 
there’s hardly any seasonal change, and 
where living conditions remain uniform 
century in and century out. Uniformly 
miserable, I mean.” 

Kennedy nodded. Engel showed him 
a mimeographed pamphlet he had pre- 
pared, labelled “Notes Toward A 
Ganymede Etymology and Philology.” 

“Mind if I look this over?” Ken- 
nedy asked. 

Engel shrugged and said, “I guess 
it’s all right; it can’t do any harm to 
let you read it.” ' 

Kennedy studied the pamphlet alone 
in his room that “night,” for lack of 
any better recreation. He fell asleep 
with the light on and the book still 
open, I mumbling disjointed Ganny 
phrases which he hoped followed 
Engel’s phonetic system; he didn’t 
even notice it when the room-light cut 
off, as it did every night at 0100 camp- 
time. 

On the fourth day, a tremendous 
storm swept in and engulfed the area. 
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Kennedy stood in t]je yard near the 
arching curve of the 'dome, staring out 
in awe at the fierce torrent of precipi- 
tated ammonia that poured down on 
the plain, giving way finally to feathery 
clouds of ammonia-crystal snow and 
then, at last, to silence. The plain was 
covered with a fresh fall, now, and 
after it came the irascible wind, 
sculpturing the new fall into fantastic 
spires and eddies. In the distance he 
saw the spaceship still upright, its 
landing vanes concealed by fresh 
snow, its dark prow tipped with 
mounds of white. 

And on the fifth day he was again 
alone in his room when a tattoo of 
knocks sounded. He slipped Engel's 
linguistics-pamphlet under his soggy 
pillow and opened the door. 

Jaeckel .stood there. “Gunther sent 
me to get you. Some aliens are here. 
They’re waiting outside the dome.” 

■pOUR OF them went through the 

lock — Gunther, Engel, Kennedy, and 
a spaceman named Palmer. Kennedy 
felt a strange tingle of excitement. 
These were the beings the Steward & 
Dinoli agency was training mankind 
to hate; these were the beings Alf 
Haugen was gradually building up a§ 
enemies of humanity, and he was going 
to meet them now. 

There were three of them, standing 
in a little group ten feet from the air- 
lock entrance. Naked except for their 
cloth girdle, noseless, eyes hooded, 
they looked to Kennedy like aborigines 
of some bizarre South Sea Island as 
seen through the eyes of a dream. 
Their skin, pale white, had a waxy 
sheen to it. Their mouths were glum 
sagging semicircles, lipless. At first, 
Ted Kennedy was surprised that they 
could bear the murderous cold, stand- 
ing in calm nudity with no sign of 
discomfort. 

But why the hell shfiuldn’t they, he 
thought. Thh is their world. They 


breathe its foul, corrosive air ''and they 
brush their teeth — if they have teeth — 
with the high-octane stuff that flows 
in their lakes and rivers. They -prob- 
ably can’t understand how we can pos- 
sibly survive in the blazing heat of 
Earth, and drink that poisonous hy- 
dro gen-and-oxy gen compound we’re so 
fond of. 

“These three are from the closest 
tribe,” Gunther said. “They live eleven 
miles to the east, and come here every 
seventh Earth-day to talk to us.” 

And indeed they were talking; one 
of them began speaking in a low mono- 
tone, addressing his words to Gunther. 

Ted Kennedy could only pick out a 
word here and there; his few hours 
spent with Engel’s booklet had not 
made him a master of the language. 
But the words he picked out interested 
him greatly. 

For the alien seemed to be saying: 
“ . . . once again . . . leave us . . . hatecar- 
ryingbeings . . . interfere . . . when . . 
you go . . . soon ...” 

Gunther replied with a rapid-fi.'^e 
string of syllables, spoken with such 
machine-gun intensity that Kennedy 
could scarcely catch the meaning of a 
single word. He did pick up ori<N, 
though; it was the Ganny word for 
total negation, absolute refusal. 

The alien replied: “sadness ... pain 
. . .until go. . .sacrilege. . . . (forceful 
but untranslatable verb)” 

“Mind if I ask what the conversa- 
tion’s all about?” Kennedy asked. 

Engel blinked. Gunther tightened his 
lips, then said, “We’re arranging for 
transportation of supplies to the alien 
village in exchange for a bit of nego- 
tiation for mining rights with the vil- 
lage chief. He’s telling us when the 
best time of day to make the delivery 
is.” 

Kennedy tried to hide his surprise. 
Either Gunther had just reeled off a 
flat lie, or else Kennedy ha^ been com- 
pletely wrong in his translation of the 
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conversation. It had seemed to him 
that the aliens had been demanding 
an Earth evacuation, and that Gunther 
had been refusing. But perhaps he had 
been wrong; not even the simplest of 
languages could be learned in a matter 
of days. 

'^HE ALIENS were stirring restless- 
ly. The 'spokesman repeated his 
original statement twice, then tipped 
his head back in a kind of ceremonial 
gesture, leaned forward, and exhaled a 
white cloud. Ammonia crystals formed 
briefly on the face-plate of Gunther's 
breathing-helmet. Tlhe Corporation 
man replied with a sentence too terse 
for Kennedy to be able to translate. 

Then the aliens nodded their -heads 
and uttered the short disyllable that 
meant “Farewell”; Kennedy caught it 
clearly. Automatically the response- 
word floated up from his memory, and 
he said it: “Ah-ya/^." The other three 
Earthmen spoke the word at the same 
time. The aliens turned and gravely 
stalked away into the whirling wind. 

A moment later Gunther whirled and 
seized Kennedy’s arm tightly with his 
spacegloved hand. He glared at Ken- 
nedy. 

“What did you say?” he demanded. 
“Did I just hear you say a word to 
that Ganny in his own language? 
Where did you learn it? Who author- 
ized you to learn Ganny? I could have 
you shot for this, Kennedy — Agency 
pull or no Agency pull!” 

II 

F or a moment, Ted Kennedy 
stood frozen, listening to the 
fierce wind swirl around him, not 
knowing what to say. By revealing his 
knowledge of Ganymedean he had com- 
mitted a major blunder. 

“Well?” Gunther demanded. “How 
come you speak Ganny?” 

Ergel came to his rescue. 


“That’s the only word he knows,” 
the tall linguist said. “Couple of days 
ago he was visiting me and when he 
left I said goodbye to him in Ganny. 
He wanted to know what I had just 
said, and I told him. There’s no harm 
in that, Gunther.” 

Uncertainly the outpost chief re- 
leased his grip on Kennedy’s arm. Ken- 
nedy realized Engel was saving his 
own skin as well as his by the lie; 
evidently it was out of bounds for him 
to speak the native tongue. 

But he saw his advantage. “Look 
here, Gunther — I’m not a Corporation 
man, and I’m only technically under 
your command. Where do you come off 
threatening to shoot me f'or saying 
goodbye to a Ganny in his own lan- 
■guage? I could let Bullard know and 
he’d bounce you down to tenth level 
for a stunt like that.” 

In a short sharp sentence, Gunther 
expressed his opinion of Corporation 
Executive Bullard. Then he said: 
“Let’s go back into the dome. This is 
no place to stand around having a 
chat.” 

Without waiting for further discus- 
sion he signalled inside to open the 
lock. Kennedy was more than happy 
to turn his back on the bleakness of 
the open Ganymedean field. 

They stripped off their spacesuits in 
silence, and racked them. Gunther said, 
“Suppose we go to my quarters, Ken- 
nedy. We can talk about things there.” 

“Should I come too?” Engel asked. 

'“‘No, you get about your business. 
And watch out how much classified 
info you teach to visitors next time, 
Mr. Engel.” 

Gunther’s quarters proved to be con- 
siderably more auspicious than the 
other barracksrooms under the dome. 
He opened a closet and took out a 
half-empty bottle. 

“Care for a drink?” 

Kennedy did not, but he nodded de- 
liberately. “Sure.” 
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Gunther fixed the drink with a most 
un-hostly lack of grace, handed it to 
Kennedy, and said, “I’m sorry I blew 
up over such a little thing out there. 
You have to understand what life’s 
like here, Kennedy. It’s not easy on 
the nerves; not at all. I try to main- 
tain discipline over myself as well as 
the others, but there are times when 
my nerves just pop. I’m sorry it had 
to happen to you, that’s all.” 

l^ENNEDY smiled. “You practically 
ordered me off to the firing-squad 
because I knew a word of Ganny. How 
come the language’s so top-secret?” 

It was a telling question. Gunther 
shifted uneasily and said, “It isn’t, 
really. It’s merely that we want to 
make sure all Earth-Ganymede nego- 
tiations take place through the Cor- 
poration. We wouldn’t want another 
outfit to set up shop here and try to 
cut in.” 

“Meaning, presumably, that you sus- 
pect I’m going to learn the language, 
compile a dictionary of Ganny when 
I get back to Earth, and sell it for a 
fabulous sum to some as-yet-non-ex- 
istent competitor of the Corporation? 
,I assure you I've got no such sinister 
intentions.” 

“I haven’t accused you of anything, 
Kennedy; but we have to take certain 
security precautions.” 

“I understand that.” 

“Good, in case you’re filing a re- 
port, I’d greatly appreciate it if you’d 
omit any mention of this incident. As 
a favor to me.” 

He left Gunther soon after, feeling 
greatly perplexed. The Outpost chief’s 
real motivation seemed utterly trans- 
parent. Gunther was not fearing the 
advent of a rival corporation; it took 
years of legal work and billions in 
capital to build an organization the 
size of ED&E. No wildcat operation 
was going to send a ship to Ganymede 
to whisk mining rights out from under 


Gunther’s sharp nose, making use of a 
Ganny dictionary prepared for them 
by Kennedy. 

No, there could be only one possible 
reason why Gunther had reacted so 
violently when Kennedy had displayed 
a seeming understanding of Ganny. 
Gunther was afraid that Kennedy 
would overhear something the Corpora- 
tion was trying to keep secret. 

And that something, Kennedy sus- 
pected, was the fact that the Gany- 
medeans were hostile to the idea of 
having Earthmen settle on their world, 
and — far from being willing to nego- 
tiate for mining rights — were demand- 
ing that Gunther and his men get off. 

And if that was the case, he thought, 
then the only way the Corporation was 
going to get what it wanted on Gany- 
mede would be by a virtual extermina- 
tion of the Gannys. No mere United 
Nations “police action,” as Kennedy 
and the other Agency men had been 
led to believe, but a full-scale bitter 
war of subjugation. 

Sure, they would rationalize it. The 
Gannys were a non-technological peo- 
ple who owned a vast horde of valu- 
able radioactive ores and had no in- 
tentions of using them; for the public 
good of the solar system, then, these 
ores should be taken from them. 

TT WAS A nasty business, and Ted 

Kennedy had been drawn into it 
deeper than he had suspected. Oh, he 
had never thought it was a lily-white 
enterprise; but despite Marge’s quiet 
opposition, and Spalding’s bitter out- 
bursts, he had gone along, with the 
Agency unthinkingly. The Agency 
Mask had been his defense: the un- 
thinking reservation of judgement that 
allowed him to enter into a contract 
with little concern for the questions of 
values tangential to it. 

Well, now he was seeing it clearly 
and first-hand. He returned to his 
room, planning to study the Ganny 
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dictionary more intently. Next week, 
when the aliens returned, he had to 
know more of the true position of 
things. 

But his door was ajar when he 
reached his room, and the light was 
on. There were no locks on the doors, 
but he had hardly expected someone 
just to w'alk in. He pushed open the 
door. 

Engel was sitting on the edge of his 
bed waiting for him. 

Kennedy waved cheerily to him. “I 
guess I owe you thanks. That could 
have been a nasty business with 
Gunther out there if you hadn’t said 
what you did.” 

“Yes. Look here, Kennedy — I have 
to have that booklet back. Immediate- 
ly. Where is it?” 

“Back? WTy?” - 

“Gunther would have me flayed if 
he knew I gave it to you. It was really 
unpardonable on my part — but you 
seemed so interested, and I was so 
anxious to have you see my work and 
be impressed by it.” 

Kennedy circled behind Engel and 
drew the dogeared pamphlet O'Ut from 
under the pillow. Engel reached for it, 
but Kennedy snatched it quickly away. 

“Give that to me! Kennedy, don’t 
you understand that Gunther absolute- 
ly would execute me if he knew' you 
had that? It’s classified!” 

“Why?” ■ 

“That doesn’t matter. Give it’ to 
me.” 

Kennedy tucked it under his arm. 
“I don’t intend to; I want to study 
it .some more. It’s a very ingenious 
work, Engel. I am impressed.” 

“If you don’t give that to me,” 
Engel said slowly, “I’ll tell Gunther 
that you entered my quarters when I 
wasn’t there and stole it from me. I 
know how many copies there are Sup- 
posed to be. But I don’t want to have 
to do that; hand it over, will you?” 
The linguist nibbled at his ' lip and 


flicked a globe of sw'eat from his fore- 
head. 

'^HE ROOM was very quiet a mo- 
ment. Kennedy tightened his grip 
on the booklet under his arm. Staring 
leyelly at Engel, he said, “You don’t 
want to do that. I’ll make a deal with 
you: you let me keep the dictionary, 
and I’ll make sure Gunther never has 
occasion to find out you gave it to me. 
And I’ll return it when I leave Gany- 
mede. Otherwise, if you try to tell 
Gunther I stole the dictionary and I’ll 
tell him you gave it to me of your own 
free will, and then lied to him outside 
the dome just now to keep your own 
nose 'clean. It’ll be my word against 
yours, but you’ll be in a tough way 
trying to explain just why you took 
my part out there.” 

Engel knotted his hands nervously 
together. “It won’t wash. Gunther 
trusts me. . . ” 

“Like hell he does. Gunther doesn’t 
even trust himself. Let me keep the 
dictionary, or I’ll go to Gunther right 
now and tell him the whole story.” 

Scowling, Engel said, “Okay. The 
dictionary’s yours — but keep your 
mouth shut the next time you’re 
around any Gannys. If you stop to ask 
a local chief the time of day, Gun- 
ther’ll roast us both.” 

Three days slipped by, in Ken- 
nedy’s second week on Ganymede. He 
spent much of his time studying En- 
gel’s little handbook of the Ganny lan- 
guage, and repeated phrases and sen- 
tences to himself each night in a mut- 
tered whisper. 

He went on jeeptrips over the Gany- 
medean terrain; it was night-time on 
Ganymede now, and would be for four 
more Earth-days; Jupiter hung brood- 
ingly massive in the sky, blotting out 
the stars. 

Moons danced in the sky, swimming 
in and out of sight with dizzy unpre- 
dictability; now lo, now Europa, now 
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far-off Callisto came whirling by, and 
their orbits were a computer-man’s 
nightmare. Kennedy was impressed. 

The terrain was monotonous, though 
— endless bluish icefields unbroken by 
sign of life. Once Kennedy asked Gun- 
ther if he could visit a Ganny village 
for a change, instead of merely rolling 
on over icy wastes. 

Gunther scowled. “I’m afraid no't. 
The Ganny villages are restricted areas 
for visitors to the Outpost.” 

“Why?” 

“You don’t ask why around here, 
Kennedy. You’ve been very co-opera-, 
tive up to now. Don’t spoil it.” 

With a brusque gesture Gunther dis- 
missed him. Kennedy turned away, his 
mind full of unaskable questions. , 

l_rE STUDIED his handbook. He 
waited impatiently for the Gannys 
to pay their next visit to the outpost; 
he wanted to find out exactly what the 
relationship between Earthman and 
alien was. 

If the natives were bluntly opposed 
to Terran operations on Ganymede, , 
then the whole Agency-nurtured ma- 
neuver was nothing more or less than 
a naked power grab on the part of the 
Corporation, a set-up maneuver that 
would drag ,the U. N. in to conquer 
Ganymede— at no expense to the Cor- 
poration — and then hand the little 
world over to Bullard & Co. on a 
chrome-plated platter. 

But Kennedy knew he had to have 
more proof. He had to. speak to the 
natives first-hand, without any of 
Gunther’s men around. 

The day before the expected visit 
of the Gannys, Kennedy happened to 
mention to Gunther that he was look- 
ing forward to seeing the aliens again. 

“Oh? You haven’t heard? The visit’s 
been called off. It’s some sort of holy 
season in the village, and they’ve de- 
cided not to see any Earthmen till it’s 
over.” 


“And when will it be over?” 

“Five Ganny days from now. A little 
more than a month, Earthtime.” 

That meant he would have no fur- 
ther opportunity at all for seeing the 
Gannys. And this “some sort of holy 
season” sounded too slick, too patently 
contrived, to be convincing. 

No. Gunther simply did not want 
him to penetrate Corporation activities 
on Ganymede any deeper. 

There was only a week left to his 
stay now. He knew he would have to 
move quickly and efficiently in his re- 
maining time, if he were to discover 
the underlying facts of the Ganymede 
operation. 

Ted Kennedy disliked blackmail, but 
in this case there was no help for it; 
he went to see Engel. 

12 


T he LINGUIST was not happy 
to see his visitor. Engel greeted 
him unsmilingly and said, 
“What do you want, Kennedy?” 

With elaborate care Kennedy shut 
the door and took a seat facing Engel. 
“The first thing I want is absolute 
silence on your part. If a word of what 
I tell you now gets back to Gunther 
or anyone else, I’ll kill you.” 

Engel said, “Go ahead. Talk.” 

“I want you to do me a favor. I want 
you to get me one of those jeeps and 
fix things so I can go out alone during 
sleeptime tonight.” 

“Kennedy, this is preposterou.s., 
I. . .” 

“You nothing. Either I get the jeep 
or I tell Gunther you’re a subversive 
who deliberately gave me the Ganny 
dictionary, and who tipped me off on 
a few of the lesser-known gambits the 
Corporation’s engaging in. I can lie 
damn persuasively, Engel; it’s my 
business.” 

Engel said nothing. Kennedy no- 
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ticed that the man’s fingernails had 
been bitten ragged. He felt sorry for 
the unfortunate linguist, but this was 
no time for pity. 

“Do I get the jeep?” 

Engel remained silent. After a long 
continued silence he pulled in his 
breath in a sort of sobbing sigh and 
said, “Yes, damn you.” 

Kennedy rose. “Thanks, Engel. And 
listen: I don’t want you to get hurt 
in this business. I’m doing what I’m 
doing because I have to; and I’m step- 
ping on your neck because it’s the only 
neck I can step on— 'but I’m sorry 
about the whole filthy thing. If every- 
thing go.es well, Gunther’ll never find 
out about the dictionary or the jeep.” 

“Save the apologies,” Engel said. 
“When do you want the jeep?” 

Kennedy left after dark-out time 
that night; the dome was shrouded in 
night. The faint illumination afforded 
by lo, and the larger radiation that 
was Jovelight, only served to cast con- 
flicting and obscuring shadows over 
the outpost. Engel let him through the 
lock. 

“Remember now,” he radioed back. 
“I’m going to be back here at 0600. 
Be damn sure you’re here to let me in, 
and that you’re alone.” 

“I’ll be here,” Engel said. “Alone, I 
hope.” 

'"pHE GANNY village was eleven 
miles to the east of the outpost. 
Kennedy knew that the aliens had a 
thirty-two hour sleep-wake cycle, and 
he hoped that his visit would find them 
awake; otherwise he might not have 
another opportunity to speak to them. 

No more than twenty minutes af- 
ter he had left the Terran outpost, he 
saw what could orily be the alien vil- 
lage, nestling between two fangs of 
rock. It was located, logically enough, 
along one shore of a broad river of 
fast-flowing hydrocarbons; the houses 
were clusters of small dome-shaped ig- 


loos put together out of bluish ice- 
blocks, and there were aliens moving 
to and fro in the settlement as he 
drew near. 

He cut the jeep’s engines a hundred 
yards from the edge of the river, ac- 
tivated his spacesuit, strapped on his 
gun and pocketed the dictionary, and 
stepped outside. He walked toward 
the river, where half a dozen aliens 
were casting nets or dangling lines. 

As he approached, he saw one man 
yank forth his line with a catch — a 
thick-bodied fish-like creature with 
fierce red eyes and short fleshy fins. 

“1 am a friend,” Kennedy said slow- 
ly and clearly, in the Ganny tongue. 

They gathered hesitantly about him, 
those who were not too busy with their 
nets and their lines. He looked from 
one noseless grotesque face from the 
next. 

One said, “You are a new one.” 

“I am. I come to talk with you.” 

“Talk,” the alien said. “And then 
go. It is the food-gathering time and 
we are busy.” 

“You must speak not-fast. Your 
language is still new to me.” Kennedy 
paused. “I am not a friend of the oth- 
er men who come to you.” 

“They will kill you then. They kill 
those who are not friends.” 

“Have they killed any -of you?” 

“No. But they say they will if we 
do not give them welcome here. We 
ask them to leave. To go back to the 
sky. But they say they will bring oth- 
ers of their kind here soon. We do not 
want them.” 

“Why not?” 

“This is our land. Our tribe chose 
this as its dying-ground hundreds of 
days ago. We ask them to go. We ask 
them to move to another clan-ground. 
But they will not go. They say they 
will stay, and bring many hands of 
hands more of thdr numbers from- the 
sky.” 
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K ennedy looked sharply at the 
ring of aliens. They were stocky 
beings, not quite his height, lumpy- 
bodied, with thick six-fingered hands 
and. practically no necks. They were 
not human. It was strange to stand 
here in below-zero temperature on a 
world whose air was poison to his 
lungs and talk of exploitation with not- 
human creatures. Nightmarish. 

“What will you do if the Earthmen 
remain on your world?” 

“We will fight them.” 

“Do you have” . . . Kennedy fum- 
bled for the word, finally resorted to 
Engel’s dictionary. . . “weapons?” 

The alien who was spokesman held 
forth his gnarled hands. “We have 
these. We have spears and throwing- 
sticks. And we have. . . ” It was an un- 
translatable word meaning courage, 
determination, stubbornness, foolhardi- 
ness. 

“That won’t be enough,” Kennedy 
said. “Not against napalm and thorium 
grenades.” 

“What are these words?” 

“You’ll find out what they mean 
soon enough,” Kennedy said. “Look 
here — how long will it be before you 
attack and Jry to drive the Earthmen 
away?” 

“Why should we tell you?” > 
“I’m a friend of yours! I want to 
help you ! ” The words slipped out sud- 
denly and unexpectedly. “I can bring 
you weapons of the Earthmen and show 
you how to use them. I don’t want 
them to trample you down. Do you 
believe me?” 

“You are an Earthman.” Stubborn- 

“But I’m not like the others! I’m. . . 
I’m ...” He stopped. “Look,” he said, 
“When is your next sleep-time?” 
“When the silvery moon has set.” 
The silvery moon meant high-al- 
bedo Europa. Kennedy tried to remem- 
ber the schedule; Europa would set to- 
ward “morning,” some six or seven 


hours from now. Good. He could re- 
turn the following night at this time, 
the aliens would be awake. 

“I’ll come back when you are awake 
again,” he promised. “With Earthman 
weapons. But this must be kept silent. 
Do you expect to visit the Earthman- 
place soon?” 

“We would have come when we 
awoke, but we were told not to come 
there for five days.” 

That figured, he thought; that was 
Gunther’s work. Gunther wanted to 
keep the aliens out of sight until Ken- 
nedy was safely on his way back to 
Earth. 

“Say nothing to the other Earthmen 
of my visits,” Kennedy said. “Or else 
you and I, all of us, will die.” He 
looked at the chronometer in the wrist 
of his spacesuit. The time was only 
0230; he had three hours yet before 
it was time to return to the outpost. 

He asked permission to stay in the 
village and observe their way of life 
for a few hours. After a certain 
amount of whispered discussion, none 
of ivhich Kennedy was able to under- 
stand, they reluctantly agreed. 

A t ABOUT 0530, he began driving 
back westward toward the out- 
post. In the quiet alien night, the snow- 
fields sparkled and glittered with the 
reflected light of half a dozen moons; 
it was a lovely sight, and, inside the 
warm pressurized cab of the jeep Ted 
Kennedy felt none of the brutality of 
the conditions outside — only the silent 
beauty. 

But there was nothing beautiful 
about the Corporation scheme, he 
thought. He wondered if he could ever 
purge himself of the taint of the last 
two months’ work. 

The Corporation was using the U. N. 
as its catspaw. Ganymede was likely 
territory for exploitation — the Earth 
had no more simple races left, no more 
backward areas, thanks to a century 
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of intensive development;, but there 
still were other worlds for fast-working 
promoters to conquer. 

Kennedy felt clear-headed and tran- 
quil aboiit the part he was going to 
play in the coming weeks. He would 
help the Gannys all he could, as par- 
tial atonement for all he had done. 
Perhaps he would remain on Gany- 
mede after the supply ship departed; 
someday he could tell Marge of what 
he had done, and she ^^'ould under- 
stand. 

He felt good about it. It isn’t every- 
one, he thought, who has the chance to 
repair damage he’s helped create. If I 
help the Gannys to defend themselves, 
aid them,- bring them weapons . . . 

This is their world. They know its 
pitfalls and its hazards. 

A war between armed Gannys and 
Earthmen clad in cumbersome space- 
suits would not necessarily be a one- 
sided slaughter. Not at all. 

And perhaps he could go back to 
Earth and stop the slaughter before it 
began. That would be harder. The 
Corporation was powerful and respect- 
ed; after all, hadn’t its private capital 
given men the key to space — when 
none of the nations of the world had 
found it within their domestic budgets 
to develop space travel? One man 
fighting a vast impersonal organiza- 
tion was predoomed to quick failure. 

pNGEL WAS waiting inside the air- 
^ lock as Kennedy brought the jeep 
up, at 0559 hours. Right on time. The 
linguist looked pale and tense. 

The airlock slid open, and Kennedy 
guided the jeep through. “Everything’s 
clear,” Engel whispered. 

Kennedy looked • around. “No one 
knows I’ve been gone? No one missed 
me?” 

“They’ve all been sleeping like 
babes,” Engel said. “All except me. 
I’ve been sitting in my room staring 


at the walls all night. Where the devil 
did you go — and why?” 

“That’s hardly public concern, as 
they say.” 

Engel assisted Kennedy as he' 
climbed out of the protective suit. Ken- 
nedy turned to the linguist and stared 
quietly at him for a long moment. 

“I did something good tonight,” he 
said. “Maybe for the first time in my 
life. Let’s • go somewhere where we 
can’t wake people up and I’ll tell you 
all about it.” 

“I don’t want to be a party to your 
crazy schemes, Kennedy.” 

“You can decide that after I explain 
things to you. But I’m going to need 
your help. And for once in your life 
you can do something worthwhile. 
More worthwhile than making lists oi 
intrasitive verbs, anyway.” 

13 
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T WO DAYS that were not days, 
two nights that were not nights, 
while the greater darkness of 
the Ganymedean night cloaked the out- 
post twenty-four hours out of the 
twenty-four of the arbitrarily designed 
“day.” And in that time Ted Kennedy 
became a sneak thief and a traitor to 
mankind. 

Traitor to mankind. He thought 
about that phrase in the middle of the 
“night,” as the outpost unsuspectingly 
slept, and he loaded the contents of 
Weapons Shack Two onto a jetsled, 
strapped down the guns and flame- 
throwers and grenades that he was fer- 
rying across the icefields to the village 
of the Gannys. 

He told Engel, “You arrange with 
Gunther that you get assigned to take 
me out on my daily tour of the snow- 
dunes and local lakes. Only instead of 
rubbernecking around, we’ll go to the 
village and show them how to use the 
stuff we’re bringing them.” 

Engel was unwilling; he scowled 


so 
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and grimaced and tried to think of rea- 
sons why the idea was dangerous; but 
in the end he agreed, because he was 
a weak man and both he and Kennedy 
knew it. Kennedy had long since mas- 
tered the art of manipulating People en 
masse; now he was manipulating one 
smgie man, and succeeding at it. 

Jme had nve days left on Ganymede. 
He knew he had lo make the most of 
them. 

JJuring the following day, Engel 
came to aim and told him to get reaay 
for his daily drive. I'hey skirted the 
hills and the big lake west of the camp, 
then swerved rhO degrees and tracked 
straight for the Ganny village. They 
spent two hours there, instructing the 
aliens in the art of using Eartnman 
weapons. 

Iney taught the pale creatures how 
to dig in behind snowdrifts and fire 
at men crossing the plain, how to hurl 
grenades (they practiced with snow- 
Dalls; the aliens had unerring aim), 
how to blister the snow with gouts of 
flame.- 

'^HE ALIENS learned fast. They 

smiled brightly and said, “Earth- 
men come we shoot?” and Kennedy 
nodded and said, “But make sure it’s 
those Earthmen and not us.” 

He wondered what Gunther would 
say when he found out that the visiting 
public-relations man had stolen enough 
spare outpost supplies to equip an en- 
tire Ganymedean village. The little 
man would have an apoplectic fit, cer- 
tainly. 

Third night. Engel had discovered a 
cache of grenades in an auxiliary store- 
room. Gently he carried them out to 
the sled. Kennedy helped him strap 
them down. He looked at the time — 
0330. The outpost slept. No one would 
be awake until 0700 at the earliest. 

“Set the airlock to automatic open- 
close and let’s get out of here,” Ken- 
nedy called. 

The airlock started to slide open. 


Kennedy made room on the sled for 
Engel and rested his hand lightly on 
the firing switch. 

Floodlights suddenly burst out 
blindingly all over the airlock area. 
Gunther stood there, looking bleak and 
bitter in the hard light. Behind him 
were three other men — Jaeckel, Pal- 
mer, Latimer. 

“So you’re the culprits,” Gunther 
said Slowly. “The snortages m tne 
storeroom — ihe jeeptracks m the snow 
in tne morning. Engel, Kennedy. What 
the hell do you tnmk yoikre up to, 
you two?” 

Engel started to say something, 
somecnmg sUapeless thai was half a 
moan. Kcnneay nudged him viciously. 

“Hold on tignt! I'm going to get tne 
sled started!” 

“Come on, you two, get out of there. 
I \,Unt some explanations ! ” 

“Explanations coming right up,” 
Kennedy said. Calmly ne shoved the 
firing switch to jull and the thrust-con- 
trol wide open. 

The jetsied bucked and crashed for- 
ward m a sudden plunging motion, 
tossing a spume of flame oehind it. 
Kennedy heard Gunther’s angry yell 
as the sled passed through the open 
airlock. 

'T^HERE WAS the quick harsh chat- 
ter of gunfire coming from behind 
them. Kennedy did not look back; he 
crouched down low on the sled — pray- 
ing that none of the shots would touch 
off the crated grenades lashed to the 
sled — and guided the little flat sled 
into the Ganymedean darkness. 

His course was already figured. He 
would circle wide to the west, far 
enough out to mislead any possible 
pursuers, and then head for the Gany- 
medean village. 

He forced himself not to think of 
wilat would happen to him four days 
hence, when the supply ship blasted 
off on its return trip to Earth, and 
wken his own cached supplies in the 
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Canny village were exhausted. He had 
cut loose all bonds with Earth in one 
sudden frightful moment, and he tried 
not to think about it. 

“I was wondering how long it would 
take for Gunther to get wise to what 
we were doing,” he said after they had 
gone more than five miles with no sign 
of pursuit. “It was bound to happen 
eventually. But we had to do what 
we did, Engel. Someone had to do it. 
And it just happened that I came along 
and dragged you into it.” 

Engel did not reply. Kennedy won- 
dered about the bitter thoughts the 
linguist must be thinking. They fled 
on into the night. When he thought it 
was safe he changed the sled’s course 
and headed straight for the village. 

“None of it would have -started if 
you had kept your^ dictionary hidden 
away,” Kennedy said. “But you 
showed it to me, and I borrowed it. I 
learned a couple of words of Canny — 
and on a slim thread like that, you’re 
washed up with the Corporation and 
I’m finished with the Agency. But 
I’m not sorry at all. Not even if they 
catch us, take us back to Earth, and 
draw and quarter us in Times Square. 
At least we stood on our hind legs and 
did something we thought was right.” 

He stopped to consider something. 
“You did think it was right, didn’t 
you? I mean, you didn’t help me in 
this thing just because I was twisting 
your arm? I hope you did it out of 
ethical reasons; it’s lousy enough to 
throw away your career in a single 
week, without having done it just be- 
cause some other guy with ethics came 
along and made you do it.” 

Engel still was silent. His silence 
began to irritate Kennedy. 

“What’s the matter?” he demanded. 
“Scared speechless? Did Gunther 
throw you into such a blue funk you 
can’t talk?” 

Still no answer. A cold worm of 
panic raced once around the interior of 
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Kennedy’s stomach, and he swivelled 
his neck to see if . . . 

He was right. 

One of Gunther’s final desperate 
shots had ripped a neat hole in Engel’s 
breathing-helmet. 

pNGEL’S air supply must have 
rushed out in one moist foaming 
burst. Blood had dribbled from his 
mouth aftd ears as the internal suit- 
pressure dropped from the 14.7 psi 
of the suit to the much lower external 
pressure. Engel’s face was blotchy, 
puffed, swollen, eyes bulging, thin 
lips drawn back in a contorted gro- 
tesque smile. 

He had died in a hurry — so fast that 
he had not even had time to grunt an 
anguished last cry into his open suit- 
microphone. 

Kennedy compressed his lips into a 
thin bitter scowl. Engel had been so 
proud of his dictionary, so anxious to 
show it off to the visitor from Earth. 
And a couple of weeks later that dic- 
tionary had worked his death, as sure- 
ly as if it had been the bullet that sent 
his air-supply wailing out into the des- 
olate night of Ganymede. 

He stopped by a wide-stretching 
lake whose “waters” glittered in the 
light of three whirling moons. Ken- 
nedy gently lifted Engel’s oddly-light 
body from the sled and carried it to 
where the dark liquid lapped the edge 
of the ragged shore. 

He waded out a foot or two in the 
lake and laid Engel face-down on the 
surface of the water. He drifted; Ken- 
nedy touched one gauntlet to the dead 
man’s boot and shoved, imparting 
enough force to send Engel floating 
slowly but inexorably out toward the 
midde of the lake. 

To Kennedy’s horror the body re- 
mained afloat for some minutes, spin- 
ning in a lazy circle as the currents of 
the lake played games with it. But fi- 
nally the methane came bubbling in 
through the holes in his breathing-hel- 
met, the spacesuit lost its buoyancy 
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and grew heavy, filling with liquid un- 
til Engel slowly and gravely vanished 
beneath the surface. 

Ted Kennedy remounted the sled 
and continued on. 

E WAS STILL a mile from the 
Ganny*-village when he saw the 
brightness in the sky. Those flares of 
light streaking the dark sky could 
only be flames. 

He approached the village, coming 
down on it laterally out of the row of 
razorbacked ridges that bordered it 
on the south. When he was close 
enough, he could see clearly what was 
taking place. 

The big truck from the outpost had 
drawn up perhaps fifty or a hundred 
yards from the first houses of the 
village, and for dark spacesuited fig- 
ures crouched around it, two behind 
the rear wheels, one on each side in 
front. They held guns and they were 
firing repeatedly into the village. 

But the villagers were answering 
back. 

Kennedy saw, lying not far from the 
truck, the shattered blurred figure of 
what had been a man in a spacesuit, 
sprawled in a drak greasy puddle. As 
he watched, a runnel of flame came 
spitting forth from a snowdune diagon-^ 
ally north of the truck, and one of the 
Earthmen whirled and fired six times 
sharply in the direction of the alien 
flamethrower. 

Kennedy caught his breath. Gun- 
ther had come directly to thp village 
in search of them — and the villagers, 
thinking this was the long-awaited at- 
tack, had opened fire. The Earthmen 
now were concentrating on defense. A 
pyre burned .skyward in the heart of 
the village where his ammunition dump 
had been — a lucky shot, perhaps. 

He smiled at the bravery of the 
troops, his Ganymedean Irregulars. 
But Gunther was angry, and would 
wipe out the lot of them before long. 


A grenade came spiralling out of 
the village and crashed to the ground 
near the right front wheel of the out- 
post truck. Kennedy saw an Earthman 
dodge to avoid the explosion, and get 
out of the way just in time. 

He thought momentarily of making 
use of his sledload of grenades in the 
aliens’ defense, but decided against it. 
Their defeat was inevitable; they 
might take some Terran lives, but Gun- 
ther would show no mercy, and the 
outcome would not be in doubt. The 
villagers were brave creatures, but a 
week’s instruction in the arts of war 
would be of little help over 9. long-run 
siege. 

Instead Kennedy nudged with his 
chin the control of his suit-microphone 
and said, “Gunther?” 

“Who’s that?” 

“Kennedy. Hold your fire.” 

“Where are you, Kennedy?” 

On the hill overlooking you. I could 
kill you all with three grenades. But 
don’t fire; I don’t want to cause any 
more deaths.” 

“Damn you, have you gone crazy* 
Do you know that Latimer’s dead and 
half the village is destroyed on account 
of you? We came here looking for you 
and Engel, and they opened fire on us.” 

Kennedy frowned. “I don’t want to 
cause any more deaths. I’m surrender- 
ing. Got that? Surrendering. I’ll come 
down out of the hills with my hands 
up. Don’t fire at the villagers any 
more. They aren’t to blame.” 

He rose from the shed and slowly 
made his way down the side of the hill, 
a dark figure against the whiteness. 
He Avas no more than halfway down 
'Avhen Gunther’s voice said sharply, 
“Wait a minute! You’re alone. Where’s 
Engel? If this is some sort of trick. . .” 

“Engel’s dead. You killed him back 
at the airlock when we escaped, and 
I gave him burial in a lake half an 
hour back beyond the hills. I’m coming 
down alone.” 
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T he corporation space- 
ship had not been intended as 
a prison ship, and so they had 
no facilities for confining Kennedy. He 
ate alone, and spoke to the other men 
aboard the ship only when absolutely 
necessary. On their part, they spoke to 
him not at all. 

The last few days before the depar- 
ture of the supply ship had been rough 
ones. Gunther had ordered Kennedy 
confined to his bare little room, with a 
guard posted outside the door twenty- 
four hours a “day,” and meals brought 
in. 

Gunther had questioned him. “You 
gave weapons to the aliens, Kennedy?” 
“I decline to answer,” 

“The hell with that. Did you?” 
“Your guess is as good as any- 
body’s, Gunther.” 

“Who are you? What’s behind you, 
Kennedy? Tell me why you gave guns 
to the Gannys!” 

“I never admitted I did.” 

“Damn you, don’t you realize that 
two Earthmen died in that little sortie, 
and half a Ganny village was burned 
to flinders? Not to mention Engel. That 
makes three dead Earthmen on your 
account.” 

Kennedy shrugged. After a while, 
Gunther gave up. 

They treated him fairly enough, he 
had to admit; a lesser man might have 
killed him on the spot, but Gunther 
was not petty. He was sending Ken- 
nedy back" to Earth to let the Corpor- 
ation and the Agency be his judges. 

Sizer gave him a gravanol injection 
on the way out, which surprised him a 
little; it was reasonable to assume that 
they’d leave a traitor to cope with the 
agonies of blast-off acceleration as best 
he could. 

The day of Earthfall came. Word 
passed rapidly through the ship, and 
Sizer, grim-faced now, with none of. the 


cheerful affability of the earlier jour- 
ney, came aft to offer him the needle. 
But Ted Kennedy shook his head. 

“I’ll skip that stuff on the way down. 
1 want to find out what it really feels 
like to make a planetfall. This may be 
my last chance to find out.” 

Sizer shrugged. “It’s your body, your 
bones, and your nerves. Suit yourself.” 

QO- THEY let him ride down into 
*^the atmospheric blanket fully con- 
scious. The ship’s jets thundered, sta- 
bilizing her, decelerating her. Kennedy 
felt as if two broad hands were squeez- 
ing him together, jamming his neck 
^against his spine, flattening his face, 
distorting his mouth. He could hear 
the currents of blood in his body. He 
gasped for breath like a hooked fish. 
It seemed that there was a mighty 
knuckle pressing against his chest, ex- 
polling the air from his lungs, keeping 
him from drawing breath. 

He drew a breath. And another. 

He swung in the cradle. Waves of 
pain shivered through him. 

He started to black out. He fought 
it, clinging tightly to consciousness. 

And he stayed . awake. 

The ship was trembling now, shud- 
dering in the last moments of landing. 
He did not look out the port, but he 
knew the ground must be visiWe now, 
pitching wildly beneath the ship. He 
could picture the sleek ship standing 
perched on a tongue of fire. 

They dropped down. Kennedy wiped 
a trickle of blood from his upper lip. 
He became aware abruptly of a roar- 
ing silence, and realized that the bellow 
of the jets had at last ceased. 

They had landed. And he had not 
blanked out. 

Now he rolled over and looked 
through the port. He saw people out 
there. He looked for Marge or Watsin- 
ski or Spalding, but saw no one he 
recognized, no familiar face. 

A voice said quietly inside him. If 
you run fast enough they can’t touch 
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you. It’s no crime to give guns to the 
Gannys. The Corporation hasn’t start- 
ed making the law. Not yet. 

The big hatch in the wall of the ship 
was opening; a catwalk was extruding 
itself automatically so the men in the 
ship could reach the ground twenty 
feet below. Very carefully, Kennedy 
unlaced the webbing that held him in 
the deceleration cradle. He dropped 
one foot over the side of the hammock, 
then the other, and went yawing for- 
ward suddenly as the wall of the ship 
came sweeping up to meet him. 

He thrust out his hands desperately, 
slapped them against the wall, steadied 
himself. He waited .a moment until his 
head stopped pounding and his feet 
were less rubbery. 

Kennedy smiled. He was under no 
indictment; perhaps the people at. the 
port still knew nothing of the happen- 
ings on Ganymede. Quite calmly he 
made his way forward to the hatch and 
lowered himself down the catwalk to 
the ground. The sun was warm and 
bright; he had forgotten the' day, but 
he knew it would have to be somewhere 
near the end of July. The sickly heat 
of midsummer hung over the flat 
grounds of the landing-field. 

■l_IE HEARD a shout come from be- 
^ -*• hind him, in the ship, and began' 
to run. There was only one direction , 
to go — toward the waiting people. A 
galaxy of flashbulbs went nova as he 
approached. People, dozens of them, 
probably Corporation men, Agency 
men. . . . , 

“You’re Kennedy, aren’t you? Could 
I have a brief statement on. . .” 

“Would you say a word for the video 
audience ...” 

Kennedy shouldered past them. 
“Please. I’m very tired. I can’l stay 
here and talk to you.” 

He felt dazed b3^the heat after the 
chill of Ganymede. A taxi lingered be- 
yond, he saw, and he trotted toward 
it. A shout went up from behind him, 


“Stop that man! Don’t let him get 
away! Stop him!!’ 

He opened the taxi and slipped into 
the passenger’s seat “Let’s -get out of 
here fast.” He glanced out the window 
and saw men racing toward him — 
Hills, Sizer. 

The cab rolled away. Smiling, Ken- 
nedy looked back at his pursuers, won- 
dering if he would be followed. It had 
been so simple to slip away, in the con- 
fusion of landing; they had never real- 
ly had a chance. 

Like a dream, he thought, where the 
figures reach out to clutch you — but 
you slip through them like a red-hot- 
blade through butter. 

They would hunt him, of course;' 
escape could never be this simple. But, 
at least, he would have a few minutes 
or a few days of freedom, and perhaps 
he could accomplish some of the things 
he had returned to Earth to do. 

Where can T go? he wondered. 

|_JOME WAS the most obvious place. 

So obvious, in fact that the 
pursuers might never suspect he would 
go there. He gave the cabby his home 
address. . 

The house looked the same as ever, 
he thought, as the cab pulled into the 
Connecticut township where he and 
Marge had lived so long. Odd she 
wasn’t out there to welcome, me back, 
he thought. Everyone else seemed to 
know this was the day the Ganymede 
ship was supposed to get back. 

Maybe Gunther radioed ahead. 
Maybe they had intentionally let him 
slip away at the spaceport, knowing 
that they could always pick him up at 
home. He gave the driver much too big 
a bill and without waiting for change 
headed up the drive into his garden. 

The house looked quiet. He found 
his key in his trouser pocket, pressed 
it into the slot, and held his right 
thumb against the upper thumbplate 
until the front door slid back. He 
stepped inside. 
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“Marge?” 

No answer. He half expected an an- 
swering rattle of gunfire, or the sudden 
appearance of the Corporation gen- 
darmerie, but the house remained si- 
lent. Only the steady purr of the elec- 
tronic dust-eater was audible. He went 
on into the living room, hoping at least 
to find the cat sleeping in the big arm- 
chair, but there was no cat. Everything 
was tidy and in its place. The windows 
opaqued. 

The windows were opaqued! Ken- 
nedy felt a twinge of shock. They never 
opaqued the windows except when they 
expected to be away for long periods 
of time, on vacations, long shopping, 
tours. Marge would never have left the 
windows opaqued in the middle of the 
day like that . . . 

Suspicion began to form. He saw a 
piece of paper sitting on the coffee- 
table in the living room. He picked it 
up. 

It was a note, in Marge’s "handwrit- 
ing, but more shaky than usual. All it 
said was, “Ted, there’s a tape on the 
recorder. Please listen to it. Marge.” 

His hands trembled slightly as he 
switched on the sound system and ac- 
tivated the tape recorder. 

“Ted, this is Marge speaking to 
you — jor what’s going to be the last 
time. I was going to put this in the 
form of a 7iote, but I thought using the 
recorder would let me make things a 
little clearer. 

“Ted, I’m leaving. It’s not a hasty 
step. I thought about it a long time, 
and when this Ganymede business 
mine I'-h evervthma 'teemed fn crystal- 
lize. We fust shouldn’t be living to- 
gether. Oh, it was nice at times — don’t 
get me wrong. But there’s such a fun- 
damental difference m our outlooks 
toward things that a break had to be 
made — now, before it was too late to 
7nake it. ' 

“You worked on the Ganymede 
thing casually, lightheartedly — and 


didn’t realize that I was bitterly op- 
posed to it. Things like that. I’m not 
leaving you because of a difference in 
politics, or anything else. Let’s just say 
that the Ganymede job was a symptom, 
7iot a cause, of the trouble in our mar- 
riage. I hated the Contract and what it 
stood for. You didn’t even bother to 
examme the meaning of it. So today — • 
the day you left for space, Ted — /’w 
leaving. 

- “I’m going away with Dave Spald- 
ing. Don’t jump to conclusions, though 
— / wasn’t cheating on you with Dave 
ever. I have my code and I live by it. 
But we did discuss the idea of going 
away together, and your leaving for 
Ganymede has made it possible. That’s 
why I wanted you to go. Please don’t 
be hurt by all this — please don’t smash 
things up and curse. Play the tape a 
couple of times, and think about things. 
I don’t want anything that’s in the 
house'; I took what I wanted to keep, 
and the rest is yours. After you’ve had 
time to get used to everything I’ll get 
in touch with you about the divorce. 

“So that’s it, Ted. It was grand while 
it lasted, but I knew it couldn’t stay 
grand much-longer, and to spare both 
of us fifty or sixty years of bitterness 
I’ve pulled out. Dave has left the 
Agency, but we have a little money that 
we’ve both saved. Again, Ted, I’m 
sorry — sorry for both of us. 

“I left the cat with the Camerons, 
and you can get him back from them 
when you get back from Ganymede. 
Nobody but you and Dave and me 
knows what’s happened. Take care of 
yourself, Ted. And so long.” 

He let the tape run down to the end 
when it was finished, and shut it off. 
Then he stood numbly in the middle 
of the room for a long while, and 
after that he played the tape over once 
again from beginning to end. 

“I didn’t expect that, Marge,” he 
said quietly. His throat felt very dry. 
His eyes ached; but he did not cry at 
all. 
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H e poured himself a drink, 
and even that was not without 
its painful contingent memo- 
ries, because Marge had always poured 
his drinks for him. Then he took off 
his shoes and listened to the tape a 
third time. 

This time around he was able to 
stop hearing Marge’s words and lis- 
tened to the way she was saying them: 
straightforwardly, witji little hesitation 
or emotional quaver. These were words 
she had stored within her a long time, 
he realized, and she seemed almost 
happy to relieve herself of them. 

Some minutes passed, and the first 
rough shock ebbed away. He looked 
at it almost philosophically now. It had 
been inevitable. She had acted with 
great strength and wisdom, and he re- 
spected her for it. 

But he felt bitter over one thing: 
that he had not returned from Gany- 
mede a changed man — a man who had 
not only shifted his stand but who had 
taken positive action in his new al- 
legiance — and Marge was' not here to 
commend him for seeing her point at 
last. His conversion had ccme too late 
for that. There was no point chasing 
after her, finding her, saying, “Look, 
Marge, I’ve repudiated the Corpora- 
tion finally and the Agency — won’t you 
come back now?” 

No. It was too late to wave his new- 
found allegiance and expect Marge to 
forgive all his old blunders. 

It hurt, but he forced himself to for- 
get her. 

He rose, crossing the room, and 
snapped on the video. He searched for 
a newscast and finally found one on 
Channel 72, the Bridgeport UHF chan- 
nel. He listened patiently through the 
usual guff about the miserable late- 
July weather, hot and humid despite 
the best efforts of the Bureau of 
Weather Adjustment, and to an analy- 


sis of the new cabinet crisis in Yugo- 
slavia. 

Then the newscaster paused and 
said, “Spacefield Seven in New' Jersey 
was the scene several hours ago of the 
arrival from Ganymede of Captain 
Louis Hills’ space ferry, which had 
made its last trip to Ganymede three 
weeks ago laden with supplies for the 
colony there. Captain Hills reported 
all well on the tiny world. In an after- 
noon baseball game, the Red Sox de- 
feated the ...” 

Kennedy shut the set off. So they 
had decided to keep all news of him 
hushed up. He started to form plans. 
Today was July 30. On October 11, 
the Corporation would go before" the 
U.N. to ask for armed intervention. 
He had until then to puncture the fab- 
ric of lies he had helped erect. 

But he would have to move warily. 
The Corporation would be looking for 
him, anxious to shut him up before he 
could damage the project. And prob- 
ably the U.N. Security Police would 
be on the alert for him. The Greater 
New York area was going to be unsafe 
for a while. 

There was one place he could go. 
His earlier home; Wisconsin. He could 
hide there. 

T TE PACKED a single suitcase, tak- 
ing just one change of clothes and 
a few toilet articles. He left everything 
else untouched — the bar, the kitchen, 
the whole house. 

He waited just a moment, gathering 
his strength, and took a last quick look 
at the house he and Marge had picked 
together eight years before, and which 
he might never see again. 

He was leaving the past behind. 
Marge, the cat, his books, his records 
— all the things he had treasured. The 
solid, secure life for which he had long 
been smugly thankful, gone. 

There was a gun in his night-table 
drawer, a snubnosed .38. He never 
used it. Fully loaded, it had rested in 
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the drawer; now he slipped it into the 
shoulder-holster and donned it. The 
time was 16:32, Monday, July 30 
2044. 

It was not safe to call the airline 
from his house; they might be monitor- 
ing his phone. He locked the front 
door, looked around carefully, and 
stowed his luggage in the car. 

Ten minutes later, he was in town. 
He parked his car outside Schiller’s, 
the township pharmacy, and went in. 

He put a quarter on the counter. 
“Two phone tokens. Max.” 

“Sure. Oh, hello, Mr. Kennedy.” 
Schiller wiped his hands on his stained 
white smock and said, “Couple of men 
were in here just a minute ago asking 
for you. Wanted to know how to get 
out to your place. I had my boy show 
them.” 

“I’m not expecting anyone,” Ken- 
nedy ,said. He took the tokens from the 
counter. 

“Hey, there they are!” Schiller ex- 
claimed, pointing. 

Through the plate-glass front win- 
dow Kennedy saw two men in dark 
brown business suits and austere vio- 
let traveling-cloaks, coming out of the 
bank. They were cold-looking and effi- 
cient men; Corporation men, Kennedy 
thought. He started to walk quickly to- 
ward the telephone booths. 

“Hey, Mr. Kennedy,” S c h i 1 le r 
called. “You better go out there and see 
those fellers before they get into their 
car and go chasin’ all the way out to 
your place.” 

“I don’t have time to see them; I’ve 
got to get into the city on some impor- 
tant business.” 

Kennedy dialed the ticket-deck at 
Roosevelt Airport and reserved a single 
seat on a flight for Milwaukee leaving 
at 1951 that evening. He gave his name 
as Victor Engel. 

As he left the booth, Schiller said, 
“Those friends of yours drove off to- 
ward your place while you were on the 
phone.” 

Kennedy grinned. “I just didn’t have 


time to see them. I have to get down to 
the city in a hurry; my boat leaves at 
19:00.” 

“Boat?” 

“I’m going to Europe on company 
business. Don’t tell a soul; I really 
don’t want it getting around or all my 
friends will expect me to bring back 
souvenirs.” 

A S’ HE DROVE rapidly down the 
Thruway toward New York, he 
thought about the two bleak-faced 
Corporation men. They were certain to 
come back to town, once they found 
his house empty; perhaps they would 
stop in Schiller’s again, and in that case 
they were certain to get drawn into 
conversation with Max. 

He hoped they had a nice time look- 
ing for him on the departing boats to 
Europe. 

He took the artery that led out along 
the south shore of Long Island Sound 
and reached the airport at 17:47. He 
left his car in the parking area, made 
his way toward the shining plastic 
building that housed the central ticket 
offices, and claimed his ticket. Depart- 
ure time was 19:51. 

He ate in an automatic restaurant — 
a light meal, protoid sandwich and 
mild, for he was far from hungry just 
now — and bought an evening ’fax- 
sheet at a vending stand. He found a 
squib on the return of the Ganymede 
ship, but no mention of the public-re- 
lations man who had fled the space- 
field. He crumpled the ’fax sheet and 
threw it away. 

The heat of day died down and de- 
parture time drew near. At 1925 the 
announcement came, “Universal Air- 
lines plane for Milwaukee, Flight 165, 
now loading at Gate 17.” 

The ship was not the newest model 
— an FB-9, seating ninety, a fairly 
low-ceiling liner. 

After spaceflight, airplane flying 
seemed odd to Kennedy — oddly clumsy 
and oddly unsafe. The plane took off 
on schedule, roaring down the runway 
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and veering sharply upward into the 
sky; he looked down to the darken- 
ing streets of Brooklyn and saw tiny 
dots that were autos passing below, 
and then Brooklyn passed out of sight 
as the ship stabilized at its flight" al- 
titude of 20,000 feet. 

At that height they were well above 
the clouds, which formed a solid gray- 
white floor stretching ' to the horizon, 
billowing up here and there in puffs 
that looked like ice-floes on a frozen 
sea. 

Sooner than he expected, they were 
in Milwaukee; his watch read 22:13, 
but he jabbed the setting- stud to put 
the hands back an hour, to conform 
with local time. 

The Milwaukee airport probably had 
been a local wonder a century before; 
now, it merely looked cheap and shab- 
by, a weathered old edifice of green 
glass and plastic. Kennedy treated him- 
self to a cup of synthetic caffeine 
drink in one of the airport restaurants, 
and considered his next several steps. 

It was an hour’s drive from Milwau- 
kee to Brockhurst, where he had been 
born and where his older brother still 
lived. But it was late, and he felt hesi- 
tant about barging in on them unan- 
nounced when he knew he could not 
get out there much before midnight. 

Instead of going out there, Ted Ken- 
nedy took a cab to town and rented a 
room in the first hotel he found. In the 
morning he dialed his brother’s num- 
ber as soon as he was up, at 08:00. 

A GRUFF, deep voice said, *“Ken- 
nedy speaking. Who’s this?” 

“Kennedy, this is Kennedy. Of the 
Connecticut Kennedys, you know.” 

A moment of silence. Then: “Ted?” 

“None other.” 

“Where are you?” 

“In the Hotel Avon in good old Mil- 
waukee. I got in late last night too late 
to call.” 

“So the first time in five years you 
decide to visit your poor relations, and 


you don’t even give us a word of warn- 
ing, huh? You bring Marge?” 

“No. I came alone, and in something 
of a hurry. Look, Steve, I’d like to stay 
with you for»a while. And I can’t ex- 
plain over the phone.” 

“You come right on out here, then. 
I’ll take the day off for you. And 
we’ll have the extra room fixed up for 
you when you get here. Hurry it up, 
now.” 

Kennedy caught the next bus. 

Steve was eleven years his senior, 
and, since their father had died when 
Ted was seven, had fairly well served 
as his guide through boyhood. Steve 
was the salt-of-the-earth type, hearty 
big-bodied and smiling, with a fond- 
ness for beer and fishing excursions. He 
was a faithful churchgoer. He had quar- 
relled endlessly with his brother, until 
Ted, more nervous by temperament, 
introverted and intellectual, had left 
home after high school, gone to Chi- 
cago, enrolled in Northwestern. 

The brothers had met just once since 
Kennedy’s marriage to Marge — in 
2039, when a vacation trip of Steve’s 
had brought him eastward. Since that 
time, Kennedy had exchanged letters 
with his brother sporadically, but as 
the years passed they had had less and 
less to say to each other. It was near- 
Jy ten months since he had last writ- 
ten to Steve. 

He reached Brockhurst a little after 
10:00 that morning. 

Steve was on the porch of his home 
waiting for him when he crossed off 
Main onto Willoughby. Betty Vv^as at 
his side — at least Kennedy assumed 
that the cheerful bovine woman in the 
thin print dress was Betty ; he had quite 
forgotten her face — and two boys of 
about nine and thirteen were having 
catch in the front yard. 

Steve had grown gray, Kennedy 
noticed, but he still looked impressive 
— a big-muscled thick-bodied man with 
deep sad eyes that belied the essential- 
ly untroubled mind behind them. He 
took the suitcase with his left hand and 
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squeezed Kennedy’s right hand merci- 
lessly with his other. 

'T^HEY GAVE him a room overlook- 
ing the field behind the house — a 
small room, homey, with a crucifix and 
a knitted motto on the wall. When he 
had unpacked his few belongings he 
returned downstairs and called them in 
off the porch. 

Inside, in the living-room, he leaned 
forward in the old overstuffed chair 
and said quietly, “I guess I owe you 
all some explanations.” 

“Heck, Ted, you danrm well know 
you can drop in on us any time you ...” 

“No. Listen to me, and if you don’t 
w^nt me to stay here say so. I’m in a 
little trouble back East. Marge isn’t 
with me any more, though that’s only 
part of it. You know something of the 
sort of work I do — ^public relations? 
Well, I happened to uncover a sort of 
a swindle that was being put over on 
the public, that my company was help- 
ing out in.” 

He carefully toned his vocabulary 
down to make everything perfectly 
clear to them. “I stumbled over the 
evidence, and like an idiot popped off 
at the wrong time. So there are some 
big people in New York anxious to get 
hold of me and shut me up. They 
think I ran off to Europe; they 
have no idea — I hope — ^where I really 
am. I came out here traveling under a 
fake name. But here’s the main point: 
at the end of September I’m going to 
take what I know up before the Unit- 
ed Nations — yes, it’s that big — and 
expose the whole filthy mess. But I 
need a place to hide until then. Not 
really, hide, but just a place to stay 
and live without attracting much at- 
tention, preferably far from New York. 

“In two months I’m going to go back 
East and expose the works, or die try- 
ing. Now, you’ve got a nice home and 
five swell kids, and I know you don’t 
want anything to happen to them or 
you. I’ll put it to you bluntly: there’s 
always a chance they might find out 


where I am, and come and get me. In 
that case there may be trouble. Okay. 
I’d like to stay here. But be honest 
with me, because I can always go 
somewhere else if you don’t want to 
run the risk of having me.” 

It had been a long speech; his lips 
were dry when he finished. He looked 
from his brother to Betty, and back. 
They exchanged glances. 

Finally Steve scratched one ear and 
said slowly, “I was always afraid you’d 
get mixed up in something bad, Ted. I 
tried to teach you to do your day’s 
work and leave well enough alone, but 
I guess it never really took; or else 
the people (fewn East taught you dif- 
ferent. You really seem to be pokin’ 
round hornet’s nests now.” 

Kennedy nodded, “I am. But tell 
me...” 

“I’m tellin’ you. For ten years now 
I kept thinking you were too fancy- 
pants to call on me when you might 
need me. But I guess you just didn’t 
need me till now. And this would be a 
lousy time to kick you in the teeth in 
return, eh, Ted? Sure, you can stay. 
Stay as long as you need to. What’s 
the good of having brothers if a man 
doesn’t take a risk for them once in a 
while?” 

16 


T he summer days slipped by, 
July giving way to a blistering 
August when heat hung heavy 
over the flat Wisconsin farmlands.' Ted 
Kennedy lived quietly, reading a great 
deal, thinking, occasionally accompany- 
ing Steve on his salesman’s rounds, 
playing with the five Kennedy children. 
He was accepted by all as a member 
of the household. He kept a close 
watch on all the communications me- 
dia. 

The news-sheets and telefaxes were 
chiefly concerned with local news, the 
heat wave, the prospects for the fall. 
But there were hints here and there. 
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Every newspaper carried a daily box 
telling the latest news from the Gany- 
mede colony (Kennedy wondered who 
was carrying the hoax on — Watsinski, 
most likely) — and the character cl the 
news had taken on a distinct new color- 
ation. ^ 

Now there was word of sinister alien 
armies marching beyond the hills, of 
bomb detonations and tbe dry sound of 
target practice. “The aliens are becom- 
ing very resentful of our presence,” 
wrote Colony Director Lester Brook- 
man in the column that appeared Au- 
gust 11. “Although we have little con- 
tact with them, they object to our pres- 
ence on their world and have several 
times made ugly threats. During the 
present crisis, we do not permit mem- 
bers of the colony to leave the dome in 
groups of less than three.” 

It was proceeding according to plan, 
Kennedy thought. The hostile aliens 
were on the warpath; soon they would 
be hunting for scalps; then would 
come the massacre. After that, troops 
would be called in to wipe out the bel- 
ligerent savages. It was an old, old pat- 
tern of colonial expansion. 

He knew the schedule. By Septem- 
ber 17, the world would know that the 
colony of Earthmen was in imminent 
danger of being wiped out by the 
aliens. On September 22, the Corpora- 
tion would make preliminary overtures 
toward the United Nations, asking for 
a police force to be sent to Ganymede 
to guard Terran interests. It would not 
be too strong a plea, for- the public 
needed more manipulating. From Sep- 
tember 22 through October 10, the 
world would pray for the endangered 
Earthmen; on October 11, the aliens 
would sweep down from the hills and 
virtually wipe out the colony. 

And, by October 17, United Nations 
troops would be on their way to Gany- 
mede to quell the disturbance and po- 
lice the world to make it safe for the 
Corporation. - 


The summer rolled on. If there were 
a hunt in progress for him, it was an 
extraordinarily secret one. He had nev- 
er spent two less troubled months. 

■JLJE VVAS AT home Sunday after- 
noon, September 17, when the 
new's came forth from every medium: 
GANYMEDE COLONY AT- 
TACKED! 

“A surprise alien attack shortly be- 
fore dawn Ganymede time left the 
Earth colony on Jupiter’s moon in 
grave peril today. An estimated five 
thousand aliens, armed with clubs and 
native weapons, swept down on the 
dome that houses the colony. Colony 
Director Lester Brookman radioed 
later in the day that the assault had 
been beaten back, with the loss of 
three Earth lives and considerable 
damage to the colony.” 

Betty Kennedy was pale and dis- 
traught as the newsbreak ended. 
“That’s horrible! Those poor people — 
fighting against those savages!” 

“Couple of fellows were talking to- 
day about how maybe the U. N.’s go- 
ing to send troops up, there to keep 
everything peaceful,” Steve said. “But 
they better hurry if they’re going to do 
it, or there’ll be an old-fashioned mas- 
sacre.” 

Ted Kennedy frowned tightly and 
said nothing. He wanted to tell his 
brother and sister-in-law that their 
fears were for nothing, that there was 
no colony up there, that this whole 
alien attack had been created on a pub- 
lic-relations agency’s drawing-boards 
months before, and neatly calculated 
to be sprung this day. But he could not 
tell them that. 

Instead he said. “I’ll be going back 
to the city on Tuesday, Steve.” 

They argued with him, tried to make 
him stay longer, but he stonily insist- 
ed that the time had come for him to 
return. It had been a splendid visit, he 
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told them with sincerity, but he was 
needed elsewhere. After a protracted 
farewell scene, he put the town of 
Brockhurst) Wisconsin behind him a 
second time. Steve drove him to Mil- 
waukee early Tuesday morning, and 
“Victor Engel” took an 11:21 plane to 
New York. 

TT W.\S EARLY afternoon when he 

arrived. He had grown a mustache 
in Brockhurst, and his long Agency 
haircut had given way to a midwestern 
trim that left the back of his neck and 
his ears bare. Anyone looking for him 
would try to identify him by the thick 
mane he had worn in the spring, and 
that was gone. He had also picked up a 
heavy tan in Wisconsin. None of these 
things would serve as an absolute dis- 
guise, but they would all help him to 
avoid being recognized during the next 
two weeks. 

He rented a room in Manhattan, in 
a dreary old slum of a hotel in the mid- 
sixties overlooking the East River. The 
name he gave was Victor Engel of 
Brockhurst, Wisconsin. 

Thursday passed. On Friday the 
22nd, on schedule, the representatives 
of the Corporation appeared before the 
newly-convened session of the General 
Assembly to lay the groundwork for a 
possible request for United Nations 
intervention on Ganymede. The plot 
was ripening; the climax drew near. 

Kennedy read the text in Saturday’s 
papers. They were following Dinoli’s 
original timetable perfectly. The next 
two weeks were slated to . be ones of 
increasing peril for the little colony, 
culminating in the final massacre of 
October 11. 

That evening, Saturday, September 
23, Kennedy set out from his mid- 
Manhattan hotel room, planning to 
add burglary to the list of crimes he 
had already committed. 

It was a warm, muggy night, but he 
wore his jacket anyway, to conceal the 


.38 strapped under his arm. He took 
the up-town bus along the Second 
Avenue Skyway, getting off at East 
122nd Street. The business district, on 
a Saturday evening, was utterly de- 
serted. 

1_JE TURNED up East 123rd to 
Lenox, and the office building that 
housed Steward & Dinoli was before 
him. He passed through the open front 
door and was met immediately by an 
inner barrier. He had a key to it, but 
the key would work only if his thumb- 
print were registered in the building’s 
central file, down in the basement 
computer banks. It was a long chance 
— but removing a print from the com- 
puter banks was a troublesome busi- 
ness, and perhaps they had neglected 
to do it. 

He inserted his key and touched his 
thumb to the plate. The lock clicked; 
-he pushed against the door and it 
swung back into its niche. They had 
not bothered to remove his thumbprint 
from the file after all. 

_ He moved silently through the ghost- 
ly building, taking the stairs rather 
than the elevator. There was a con- 
cealed camera in the. elevator that pho- 
tographed all weekend users; he pre- 
ferred not to have them get a record 
of his altered appearance.) Eight, 
nine, ten. . .eleven. 

He used his key and his thumbprint 
again and let himself into the office. 
The lights were off, the windows 
opaqued. Quietly, he made his way past 
the outer desks to his old cubicle. He 
clicked on the pocket flash he had 
brought and quickly gathered together 
the materials he wanted: 

'Dinoli’s bulletin quoting the time- 
table for the unfolding of the project. 

The volume of characterizations of 
colonists he and Spalding had com- 
piled. 

Half a dozen damning interoffice 
memoranda. 
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His own master chart for developing 
crises in the day-to-day life of the 
Ganymede colonists. 

It made a heavy little bundle. He 
shuffled it all together, found a big 
envelope and shoved them all in, and 
looked around. He had enough material 
here to explode the Ganymede hoax 
from top to bottom. The whole thing 
was here in all its cynical completeness. 

Kennedy smiled. It would not be 
hard for them to discover w'ho it was 
who had entered the building Saturday 
night, once they learned of the theft: 
all they had to do was run a check of 
the computer banks and- they could 
learn that the thumbprint of Third- 
Level Executive Theodore Kennedy 
had been used to open the doors. But 
by then it would no longer matter. 

He shuffled away, softly, out of the 
office and down the stairs, and back 
to his hotel-room witi his precious 
documents. He would need photostats, 
but he knew where he could get a 
quick job, even on Sunday. 

17 


1^ 1 ^ ONDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 
was a dark, rain-shadowed 
.^.TjLday that began poorly and 
grew worse; the dawn drizzle devel- 
oped into a full-sized autumn squall 
by 09:00. Kennedy reflected that the 
Bureau of Weather Adjustment had al- 
ways been better at making rain than 
in heading it off. 

By 09:00, though, he was safely out 
of the reach of the storm. He was in 
the lobby of the eighty-six story Unit- 
ed Nations Secretariat Building on 
43rd Street, clutching a thick parcel 
wrapped in protective plastic under one 
arm. He was waiting for Harrison M. 
Flaherty, Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary, Permanent Rep- 
resentative to the United Nations from 
the United States of America, to ar- 
rive at his office. Flaherty’s private 


secretary had said the delegate normal- 
ly reached the U.N. by 0915. 

At 09:17, Kennedy made his way 
across the shining floor of the lobby 
to the great communicator panel of the 
Secretariat Building. He rang Fla- 
herty’s office again. “Has Mr. Flaher- 
ty arrived yet? This is Mr. Kennedy.” 

“Yes, the Ambassador got here just 
a few minutes ago. Would you come 
up, please, Mr. Kennedy?” 

Kennedy had given his real name 
in hopes of getting an immediate hear- 
ing. “I’ll be right up.” 

He took the elevator to the forty- 
second floor, got off, and found him- 
self in the offices of the" American 
delegation. 

A receptionist, busy with switch- 
board plugs, glanced up at him. “Mr. 
Kennedy?” 

“That’s right.” 

He felt strong arms grip him, turned 
halfway, saw three men in the drab 
uniform of the United Nations Securi- 
ty Police behind him. One held a 
drawn gun. A second was efficiently 
frisking him, while a third held his 
arms immobile. 

“You’re Kennedy of S&D, aren’t 
you? Wanted for treason, unlawful es- 
cape, breaking and entering, and half 
a dozen other things. Take that pack-- 
age from him, Mike.” 

“Hold on! I came up here to see 
the Ambassador! You can’t just grab 
me like this!” 

■j^ENNEDY began to ^weat. He 
reached out as if to recapture the 
package they had taken from him, and 
felt his arm being jerked sharply up; 
ward. They were just blockheaded 
enough to drag him off to jail right 
now, he thought, without giving him 
even the chance to speak to Flaherty. 

“I have to see the Ambassador, you 
idiots! Why do you think I gave my 
own name? There are easier ways of 
getting myself arrested!” 

“You’ll have to come with us,” the 
Security man insisted. 
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“Just one minute,” said a calm, 
deep voice. “What’s happening here?” 

Looking up, Kennedy saw the bulky, 
impressive, gray-maned figure of Har- 
rison Flaherty standing at the door to 
an inner office. He wore a bright gov- 
ernmental cape with flaring shoulder- 
crests, and he looked angry. 

Advancing toward him from the op- 
posite direction came a thinner, young- 
er man.^ Kennedy recognized him as 
Flaherty’s private secretary. 

“This man called from below and 
said he was Theodore Kennedy of the 
Steward & Dinoli agency, and wanted 
to see you. I made a routine call to 
S&D and a second-level man told me 
that yes, there had been a Kennedy 
working there, but he’d been a fugitive 
since July and was wanted for. treason 
and half a dozen other things, and 
would we make sure he didn’t get away 
this time. So I alerted three Security, 
men to catch him when he came in.” 

Flaherty frowned puzzledly. Quickly 
Kennedy said, “I admit everything. 
I’m the Kennedy they want. But I 
have to see you, Mr. -Flaherty. Or at 
least, to have you look through the 
papers in the package that goon is 
holding.” 

“Why are these papers so impor- 
tant, Mr. Kennedy?” 

“Because they’ll explain why I’ve 
been in hiding since July. They’ll ex- 
plain the hoax that’s being put over 
on the world. You ought to read them 
before the U.N. votes on sending 
troops to Ganymede, which is some- 
thing that’s going to happen ori. Octo- 
ber 17.” 

Flaherty smiled; it was a just-an- 
other-crackpot-take-him-away smile. 
But then he seemed to have an after- 
thought — or perhaps he detected some- 
thing believable behind the superficial, 
wild-eyed appearance that Ted Kenne- 
dy knew he must be making. 

In a quiet voice he said, “Perhaps 
I should examine this matter before 
dismissing it. Officer, give me that 


package and escort Mr. Kennedy into 
my chambers.” 

•yHE GENERAL ASSEMBLY of 
the United Nations Organization 
in plenary session was an impressive 
sight. The flags of the ninety-seven 
member nations decked the hall, and 
above them all rose the United Nations 
flag — the World Flag. 

The matter of Ganymede was the 
topic of the agenda, and Juan Herma- 
nns of Chile was presiding. After the 
gavel fell, opening the session at 
13:00, Delegate Flaherty of the United 
States rose soleniiily and asked for 
thfe floor. 

“The' topic most frequently dis- 
cussed before this organization in re- 
cent months is that of Ganymede, the 
moon of Jupiter, on which a colony of 
Earthborn men and women has been 
planted. This colony has been planted 
by the Extraterrestrial Development 
and Exploration Corporation, whose 
Mr. Bullard I see in the group before 
me. The work of the Corporation is 
well known. Applying private capital 
where public financing was impossi- 
ble, the Corporation gave mankind the 
key to the stars. From its laboratories 
came the ships that first reached the 
moon, our sister planets Mars and 
Venus, and lately Ganymede. From its 
training-schools came the men who 
piloted these ships. From among its 
ranks was chosen the few hundred who 
comprise the colony on Gan5miede, the 
colony whose privations and dangers 
we all have followed with such keen 
interest since public announcement of 
its existence was made last spring. 

“In short the Extraterrestrial Devel- 
opment and Exploration Corporation 
has, in the past fifty years, become 
virtually a supranational state, with 
lands of its own, police of its own, now 
a spacefleet of its own. This sort of 
priyate enterprise is considered com- 
mendable by current standards, since 
we all know the officers of the Corpo- 
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ration have long worked in the best 
interests of humanity. 

“But this morning, as I prepared 
myself for the day’s work a visitor 
came to me, a young man who has 
been active in the task of disseminating 
news of the Corporation’s recent pro- 
grams. He brought some rather start- 
ling papers with him. I have looked 
through them, and I can attest they 
are genuine. 

“I believe it now becomes necessary 
to re-evaluate our entire set of beliefs, 
not only in the matter of Ganymede 
but in the matter of Corporation activi- 
ty in general. ■ I would like . to yield 
place, if it be so resolved by this body, 
to Mr. Theodore Kennedy, Executive 
Third Level of the public-relations 
firm of Steward & Dinoli of this city.” 

The formality took a moment; Ken- 
nedy was given the floor. He rose in 
his place at Flaherty’s lerft, nudging the 
chair back clumsily. His throat felt 
dry. 

The delegates were staring at him, 
some with curiosity, some in boredom. 
In the glare of the lights he managed 
to ,pick out the thick, coarse face of 
Bullard, the Corporation’s First Level 
man. Bullard was leaning forward; his 
eyes seemed to have attained demonic 
intensity. 

t 

I^ENNEDY said, “These papers I 
hold here give documentary proof 
of the most wide-scale hoax perpetrat- 
ed in modern history. But before I dis- 
tribute photostatic copies to you, and 
let you judge for yourselves,- let me 
briefly state my qualifications for the 
task I now undertake, and a summary 
of the charges I intend to make 
against the Extraterrestrial develop- 
ment and Exploration Corporation. 

“I have been on Ganymede — from 
July S to 30 of this year. I have seen 
the planet with my own eyes. I have 
also helped in the fabrication of this 
hoax. 

“Point One: The Corporation is will- 


fully deceiving the people of the world. 

“Point Two: There is not, and nev- 
er has been, a colony of men and wom- 
en on Ganymede. There is a Corpora- 
tion outpost, which consisted of sixteen 
men in Corporation employ at the time 
I was there. 

“Point Three: The natives of Gany-' 
mede are actively opposed to the ex- 
ploitation of their world by the Corpo- 
ration or by any other Earth people, 
and have declared this repeatedly to 
the members of the Outpost there. 

“Point Four: The Corporation, real- 
izing that the natives of Ganymede do 
not wish their continued occupation of 
the planet to endure, have come to 
the decision that nothing less than a 
full-scale war against the intransigent 
Ganymedeans will be necessary in or- 
der to subdue the planet and place it 
fully in their control. Not even the vast 
resources of the Corporation are equal 
to the task of waging this war; nor do 
they want to dissipate their capital, and 
tie up men, in what quite possibly 
would be a guerrilla campaign of great 
intensity. 

“Point Five: Knowing these things, 
the Corporation engaged the Agency 
for which I formerly worked, charging 
them with the task of so manipulating 
and controlling the sources of news 
that the true nature of events on Gany- 
mede would be concealed, and that 
the United Nations could ultimately be 
induced to carry out 'an armed inter- 
vention in the Corporation’s behalf on 
Ganymede. This campaign has been 
highly successful. I regret to confess 
that it was I who originated the cen- 
tral concept of a fictitious colony on 
Ganymede which would engage the 
sympathies of the people of Earth — a 
colony which is scheduled for a fraud- 
ulent annihilation on October 11, to 
serve as provocation for a Corporation 
request for intervention by United Na- 
tions forces.” 

T^ENNEDY paused. He had spoken 
carefully and dearly; and as he 
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looked around he saw a triple ring of 
shocked and unbelieving faces. They 
were starting to mutter; a moment 
more and there might even be jeers. 
But he was a master of his trade, and 
he had timed his speech carefully. 

“Perhaps you feel that these charges 
of mine are the nightmares of a para- 
noid, despite the fact that Ambassador 
Flaherty has given me his seal of ap- 
proval. But I have had prepared pho- 
tostatic copies of documents which 
demonstrate amply the shrewd and cal- 
culating way in which the Corporation 
and my Agency — and I, myself — went 
about the business of hoodwinking an 
entire world. Members of the American 
delegation will now pass among you 
distributing them.” 

He had waited just a moment too 
long. A fierce-looking delegate in 
bright velvet robes stood up and shout- 
ed in crisp British tones, “This is an 
outrage, and I protest! How can such 
arrant nonsense be tolerated in this 
hall? How can. . . ” 

Kennedy ignored him. He was star- 
ing, instead, at Bullard — Bullard 
whose face had grown increasingly 
more contorted during his speech; Bul- 
lard who had listened in anger to the 
destruction of the Gorporations’s plans, 
Bullard who sat quivering with rage, 
shaking with the impact of each of 
Kennedy’ statements. . . 

Bullard who was rising now, gun 
grasped tight in one massive paw . . . 

It was too late for Kennedy to duck. 
He could only stand and wait as he felt 
the bullet crash into his shoulder and 
heard an instant later the strange lit- 
tle ‘pop’ of Bullard’s weapon; then the 
force of the shot knocked him back- 
ward, and as he fell he saw Security 
men swarming down over the strug- 
gling Bullard and heard the loud be- 
wildered shouts of the delegates— de- 
legates who, in the moment, had had 
all reality snatched from them, who 
now confronted the naked core of lies 
that had been cloaked so long. 


18 


IZZILY; TED KENNEDY 
attempted to rise. 

He lay sprawled behind his 
chair, ignored for a moment in the 
general confusion. His shoulder seemed 
to be burning. 

He put one hand on the edge of the 
table and hoisted himself up. Dele- 
gates milled about confusedly; Her- 
mandos was pounding the gavel and 
roaring for order. A flock of Security 
Policemen surrounded Bullard and 
were dragging the Corporation man 
away; Bullard was white-faced with 
rage. Probably rage at having missed, 
Kennedy thought. 

A quiet voice said, “Are you all 
right?” The voice belonged to Ambas- 
sador Flaherty. 

“I think so,” Kennedy said. His 
shoulder throbbed painfully, but he 
did not seen} to be bleeding. 

But suddenly he felt weak. His wob- 
bly legs gave way and he groped for 
the nearest seat and sank into it. He 
saw the delegation aides moving down 
the aisles, distributing his photostats. 
A hum of light conversation replaced 
the previous agitated buzz of talk. 

Flaherty was speaking again. 

“In view of the sudden attack upon 
Mr. Kennedy by the Corporation exec- 
utive present among us, I think we 
must not hesitate to take action today. 
The shot fired at Mr. Kennedy was a 
tacit admission of guilt. 

“I call, therefore, for a full investi- 
gation of the relationship between the 
Extraterrestrial Development and Ex- 
ploration Corporation and the Stew- 
ard & Dinoli Agencies; I ask further- 
more that the charter of the Corpora- 
tion be temporarily suspended, pending 
full investigation — and that we con- 
sider possible ways and means of es- 
tablishing direct United Nations con- 
trol over space travel and interplanet- 
ary colonization.” 
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Kennedy smiled despite the pain. 
What did a bullet in the shoulder mat- 
ter, more or less, as the price for what 
he had done? 

He turned to Flaherty and started 
to say something. Before he could get 
the first word out, though, a wave of 
pain rippled up and over him, and he 
struggled unsuccessfully to hold on to 
consciousness. 

For the next few moments he heard 
dim voices speaking somewhere above 
him; he was aware someone was was 
lifting him; then. . . 

HEN HE WOKE, Kennedy was 
on a plump leatheroid couch in 
the inner office of Ambassador Flaher- 
ty. His jacket and his bloodstained 
shirt lay on a nearby chair. 

“Ah. He is awake.” A pale man in 
medical uniform bent over him,' nod- 
ding. “I am Dr. Marquis of the Unit- 
ed Nations Medical Staff. The bullet 
has been removed, Mr. Kennedy. It 
caused trifling damage. A few days’ 
rest until the soreness leaves, and 
you’ll be all right again.” 

“Glad to hear it.” 

He craned his neck until he saw 
Flaherty. “Well? What did I miss.” 

“Plenty. Things have been popping 
all day. The Security Police paid a 
visit to Agency headquarters and im- 
pounded enough evidence to send your 
former boss and his friends to the 
psych-.squad. Bullard’s in custody here 
for the attempt on your life. Security 
forces have taken positions around all 
Corporation buildings now, to head off 
the riots.” 

“Riots?” 

“We broke the story to the papers 
right after you passed out. It caused 
quite a stir.” 

Kennedy smiled. “I’-ll bet it did. Let 
me see.” 

They brought him an afternoon edi- 
tion of a newspaper, and he skimmed 
quickly through the story. 


A New York public-relations exec- 
utive today blew the lid off the big- 
gest and best-kept hoax in modern 
history. Testifying before the U. N. 
General Assembly, Theodore Ken- 
nedy, 32, of Steward & Dinoli, re- 
vealed to an astonished gathering that 
the colony supposedly planted on 
Ganymede was nothing but a public- 
relations hoax fabricated by his agen- 
cy. Kennedy charged that the Extra- 
terrestrial Devlopment and Explora- 
tion had hired Steward & Dinoli last 
April to handle the project for them. 

As a dramatic climax to the expose, 
W. Richardson Bullard, 53, an Exec- 
utive First Level of the Corporation, 
rose from his seat in the Assembly 
gallery and fired point-blank at Ken- 
nedy, wounding him in the shoulder. 
Bullard was taken into police cus- 
tody. 

Also rounded up were Louis Di- 
noli, 66, Executive First Level of the 
public-relations firm, and the four 
second level men of the firm, as well 
as ranking Corporation officials. Fur- 
ther investigation. . . 

Kennedy scanned the rest of the 
paper. There was a marvelous shot of 
Dinoli, eyes blazing satanically, being 
led from the S&D offices by Security 
men. 

'T^HERE WAS much more: pages and 
pages of it. Pictures of Kennedy, 
and an amazingly accurate biography 
of him; a transcript of the entire U. N. 
session that day; photographs of the 
Corporation leaders. A long article 
covered the background of the Gany- 
mede affair from the very first pub- 
lic release back in May, quoting sig- 
nificant passages from the pseudo-ac- 
counts of the pseudo-colony. An angry 
editorial for prompt punishment of the 
offenders and more effective monitor- 
ing of the sources of news in the future 
to prevent repetitions of this flagrant 
deception . . . 

“Dinoli never did things in a small 
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way,” Kennedy said, looking up. “His 
model was the twentieth-century Ger- 
man dictator Hitler. Hitler always 
said it’s harder to fool the people on 
the small things than on the big ones. 
You could get them to believe that the 
continents «on the other side of the 
world had been swallowed up by the 
ocean a lot easier than you could con- 
vince them that the price of meat was 
going to drop next week. So Dinoli set 
out to tell the world all about Gany- 
mede. He nearly made it, too.” 

He handed back the newspapers. 
He felt very tited, too tired to think, 
too tired to evaluate what he had dorie. 
All he knew was that it was over, now, 
and -he wanted to rest and plan his 
next move. 

“Take me home,” he said. ' 

l_rE WENT home. Flaherty saw to 
it that there were people on hand 
to take care of him; he was still too 
weak to cook for himself and clean up. 

He sent one of the U. N. people 
down the road to the Camerons to 
fetch the cat. He asked another to help 
him ,across the room to the sound sys- 
tem; he wanted to hear music. 

He wondered briefly about the con- 
sequences of what he had done. Cer- 
tainly he had finished Steward & Di- 
noli; a lot of men who were drawing 
fancy pay would be out looking for 
jobs tomorrow, if the psych-squads 
didn’t get them. 

Haugen, Cameron, Presslie. Probab- 
ly they would get off easily, pleading 
that they were only employees and 
did not set Agency policy. They might 
draw minor sentences. After that, 
though, their careers in public rela- 
tions were just as dead as . . . 

As Ted Kennedy’s. 

What do I do now? 

His name would fade from the front, 
pages in a few daj^; he knew too much 
about communications media to believe 
that his current notoriety would last. 

And then ... 


Few jobs would be open to him. 
Men who perform public services are 
rarely remembered, for the value of 
their actions but for the manner of 
them. Suppose he drifted on to some 
other agency? They would know he 
had turned against Dinoli, had broken 
into the Agency offices late at night 
to obtain damning evidence. No, Ted 
Kennedy would not be a safe, n»ji to 
employ. ’ ' 

And one other factor. 

He had been through three months 
of torture, since being assigned to the 
Gahdymede Contract. He had had his 
eyes opehed. He had learned to think. 
He had developed a conscience. A man 
with a conscience was useless in his 
line of work. But he was trained for no 
other profession, and at thirty-two it 
was too late to start over. 

'^HE PHONE rang suddenly. 

The U. N. man answered it. He 
returned a moment later and said, “It’s 
your wife, Mr. Kennedy. Long dis- 
tance call. From St. Louis.” 

“Help me over to the phone,” Ken- 
nedy said. “No — devil take it, I’ll get 
there on my own steam.” 

He tottered across the room and 
into the alcove where the downstairs 
phone was kept. He looked at the re- 
ceiver a moment before picking it up.. 

“Hello— Marge?” 

“Hello, Ted. We’ve just heard the 
news. We think it’s splendid.”* 

“We?” 

“Dave and I.” She sounded as if she 
were fighting to Leep back tears ; her 
voice was constricted. “I — didn’t think 
you would do it, Ted. Or could do it. 
I — guess I was wrong.” 

“No. The me you knew couldn’t 
have done it. It wasn’t till I went to 
Ganymede that I. . .” He realized his 
own voice was quivering. “You’re in 
St. Louis?” he asked. 

“Yes. We’ve been here ever 
since. . . ” 

“Oh. I wondered where you were. 
Do you ever think of me?” 
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“A little. Ted. . .” 

“Yes?” 

“I just called to let you know how 
thrilled I was that you did what you 
did. Dave, too; he says he wouldn’t 
have had courage to do that.” 

“He has someone he loves,” Ken- 
nedy said. “I don’t blame him for not 
speaking up.” 

“But,^Ted — I didn’t want this call 
to seem — I mean I . . . ” She hesitated. 
“Ted, everything I said in that tape 
still goes. I don’t have any regrets. 
We weren’t meant for each other. I 
don’t want any reconciliation.” 

“Okay,” he said. “I wasn’t going to 
ask for one. Send me the divorce pa- 
pers tonight and I’ll sign them as soon 
as they get here. Okay?” 

“Thanks, Ted.” 

He shrugged, and winced at the 
pain in his shoulder. He realized that 
Marge meant very little to him, now; 
she was part of his past, a past rapidly 
dwindling into faded shadows. She was 
nothing to his future. 

“So long, Marge.” 

“So long, Ted. And I’m glad you 
found it in you to do what you did.” 

■LJE HUNG up and turned away 

^ from the phone. He felt very re- 
laxed, now. He walked back into the 
living room. ' 

The U. N. man he had sent down 
the road to the Camerons for the cat 
had retfirned now. He looked apologet- 
ic as he said, “I’m sorry, Mr. Ken- 
nedy. The Camerons just weren’t 
home, and the neighbors . said they 
wouldn’t be home for a long time. I 
couldn’t find the cat. The man in the 
next house says he thinks it ran away 
last week.” 

“That’s all right,” Kennedy said. 
Thanks.” 

He sat down heavily.. Poor old cat, 
he thought; after nearly a decade of 
civilized life, he had to go back to the 
jungle. He probably had forgotten how 
to catch mice in all these years. 

But it was just as well. The cat was 


part of the past, too — and the past was 
dropping away, sloughing off and van- 
ishing down the river of time. 

No wife, no cat, no job; no past. 
And fame was fast fleeting. Today he 
was The Man Who Exposed The Cor- 
poration; tomorrow he’d be just an- 
other jobless has-been, trying to coast 
through life on his old press-clippings. 

“You know,” said the UN man, 
breaking into Kennetiy’s thoughts, 
“what beats me is that they never 
found where you were hiding out. That 
firm could have hired the best snoop- 
ers in the business, had an army of 
them tracking you down. You weren’t 
dodging around.” 

“I took a chance,” he admitted, “but 
not as long a one as you might think. 
You see, I know how minds work in 
that business. They knew I was dan- 
gerous biit they figured I’d either hide 
away and keep quiet, or start blabbing 
in» such a way that they could shut 
me up easily.” 

The UN man nodded. “Figured that 
if you were honest or idealistic, you 
must be stupid, hub?” 

“That’s it. That’s the way I would 
have figured it a year ago, if someone 
else had tried the same sort of thing. 
Oh. _.you can be sure that I wouldn’t 
have been forgotten completely; they’d 
have arranged something unpleasant 
for me after the Ganymede interven- 
tion was under way. Most likely cook 
up something to make me out a 
traitor after the war was on ... . 
Who’d believe my story then?” 

His mind drifted back two months, 
to his short stay on Ganymede. Gany- 
mede had served as the catalyst, as it 
were, for his change in thinking. On 
Ganymede . . . 

He frowned thoughtfully. There was, 
perhaps, one thing he could do; one 
useful task for him to perform. One 
job for which he could volunteer. 

One job he could do better than 
any other man on Earth. 

He turned to one of the waiting 
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U. N. men. “Get on the phone,” he 
said. “Call up Ambassador Flaherty. I 
want to talk to him. Fast.” 

19 . 


I T HAD BEEN a fine scene, a 
memorable scene, Kennedy 
thought, as he relived it in his mind 
once again. Saturday, the thirtieth of 
December, 2044 — the final day of the 
year, and Ted Kennedy’s final day on 
Earth. 

Spacefield Seven in New Jersey was 
bright with snow- — the soft fluffy 
sparkling snow of Earth, not the bleak 
blue-flecked forbidding si\pw of Gany- 
mede. There had been a heavy fall on 
Christmas Eve, and most_ of it still re- 
Itt&feed in the rucal areas. 

The spaceship stood tall and proud 
in the center of the field. Once it had 
been a Corporation ship; now it be- 
longed to the United Nations. The 
crew was a Corporation-trained crew, 
but they had a new loyalty now. The 
November trails had finished off the 
Corporation. Space travel was no long- 
er a private monopoly. 

In his mind’s eye, Kennedy recreat- 
ed the moment. Flaherty was there, 
and Secretary-General Isaacs, and 
most- of the other United Nations dele- 
gates, plus representatives from every 
news medium. 

Kennedy stood between Flaherty 
and Isaacs. The Secretary-General was 
saying, “Your work will be terribly 
important to us all, Mr. Kennedy. .And 
the peoples- of the world may believe 
this — every rvord that comes to us 
from you will go out to humanity ex- 
actly as it is received.” 

The pilots had signalled. The ship 
was ready. Kennedy made a neat lit- 
tle farewell speech and walked across 
the snowbright field toward the wait- 
ing ship. 

Now he thought back over those last 
minutes of his on Earth. They had 
waved to him, and. he had waved back. 


and he had climbed aboard the ship. 
The crewmen showed him to his ham- 
mock with deference. 

He declined the gravanol injection. 
He had lived through one blastoff, and 
he did not fear another. 

Tomorrow on Earth would be a day 
‘without a name, a day without a date 
— the Year-End World Holiday, a day 
of wild and frenzied joy. His. mind went 
back six months to the midyear World 
Holiday — that day of black despair, 
half-forgotten now. 

The day after tomorrow would see a 
new year on Earth. And for him, a 
new life. 

Resident .Administrator of the 
United Nations Trusteeship on Gany- 
mede. It was a big title, and an even 
bigger responsibility. 

In his hands would be the task of 
convincing the Ganymedeans that the 
people of Earth wanted to treat them 
as brothers; that the Corporation was 
not representative of all Earth. 

T TE WOULD have to win the respect 

■®- and admiration of the Gannys. 
They remembered him as the man who 
helped them once; he hoped they 
Would continue to trust him. He had 
asked for and received the job of teach- 
ing the Ganymedeans to forget their 
first bitter’ experience with the invad- 
ers from Earth. 

He would help them in their strug- 
gle against their bleak environment. He 
would do what he could to cement re- 
lations between the Gannys and Earth. 

Perhaps in a few years it would be 
possible to establish a permanent col- 
ony of Earthmen on Ganymede — Jater, 
when the two worlds fully understood 
each other’s motives and ways of think- 
ing. Using Engel’s few words, Kennedy 
would work toward that goal. 

He glanced through the spaceship 
port at the majestic immensity of Ju- 
piter below. Other moons spun round 
the great planet. 

There were other worlds in space; 
perhaps some day man would meet a 
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second intelligent race, and a third. 
The Ganymede experience would guide 
them in their future encounters. 

On Earth, now, they were celebrat- 
ing the coming of the new year, -the 
birth of 2045 from the dead husk of 
2044. It was something of a rebirth 
for him too, Kennedy thought; out of 
the Executive Third' Level of six 
months before, out of the mad world 
of public relations, had come a differ- 
ent man, one who had a real and valu- 
able job to do and who was going to do 
it. 

Earth was just a hazy memory be- 
hind him now. Ahead lay' Ganymede 
where work had to be done. 


The ship’s medic appeared and 
broke into Kennedy’s reverie. “Sir?” 

“Eh. . . oh. What is it, Johnson?” 

“We’ll be entering deceleration orbit 
in twelve minutes, sir. Would you care 
for a gravanol injection this time 
down?” 

Kennedy shook his head. “No, John- 
son. Thanks, but I want to see the 
whole thing.” 

He strapped himself in, leaned back, 
and peered out the port at the white- 
ness of Ganymede growing nearer out- 
side. The ship began to plunge toward 
its destination. Ted Kennedy smiled 
calmly fo himself and waited for the 
landing. 


And Now The News... 

By the time you have this issue in your hands, the February FUTURE SCI- 
ENCE FICTION (Issue #35) will be on sale. Yes, FUTURE has returned to 
its original publication schedule, and we hope you’re as pleased about that as 
we are. 

Ed Emsh’s cover illustrates "A Bird In the Hand” by David Gordon, which 
is something of a crime story. One problem in criminal investigation today is 
what ought to be done about suspects against whom there’s no evidence war- 
ranting arrest. To throw them into jail as "material witnesses” is manifestly uti- 
just, however widespread the practice ; to put them under heavy bond, and vir- 
tually confine them to their homes is little better. Our hero finds himself 
caught in a possible future solution of the problem, and he has good reason 
to dear up the case — if he can figure out just what manner of crime has been 
committed, and whom the victim' is. 

The "centennial” business is booming today and "if this goes on” is meat for 
any science-fictionist. Consider, now, what may be afoot on the centennial 
of the first moon-flight. Wallace West, a man' who knows hucksterism and 
science, tackles this situation in the feature novelet: "Haunted Centennial”. Not 
a ghc'St story in the spooky sense — but Tfans- Planetary Spaceways, Inc. is most 
decidedly haunted by the conniving and double-crossing attendant on that great 
time a 'century back. 

Isaac Asimov, Carol Emshwiller, and Margaret St. Clair are present, too, to 
make this a banner issue. 



The Grakse had been responsible for the rise of 
these strange creatures on the planet’s surface, and 
didn’t want to harm them. But it had to answer a 


MATING CALL 


by JosefDh Farrell 


T he grakse was jr antic with 
the mating urge by the time it 
entered the solar system. It had 
cruised from star to star while the gal- 
axy made a halj turn. The time was 
only a jraction of its life span, but in 
this fraction it was no longer guided 
only by the instinctive urge to seek 
food. Another instinct was in control; 
the creature was charged with heat, 
seeking its like. 

It had never seen another like itself. 
On a barren planet it had grown, but 
•there was no remembrance of when or 
where it had been born. The only mem- 
ory was of eating, of burrowing into 
the rocks toward the heat and radia- 
tion that meant its nourishment was 
nearby. 

Growing longer and fatter during an 
immense time, and then developing 
strange organs. The changes came so 
slowly that it didn’t remember much 
what it had been like before they hap- 
pened. 

One day the desire for feeding was 
gone. Metallic glands, grotvn to maturi- 
ty, sent secretions into the massive 
body. The Grakse didn’t know why it 
was doing it, but it bored up through 


the rock and broke out onto the sur- 
face of an airless world. 

Without sight, but with far ranging 
senses that had grown in its heavy met- 
al body, the Grakse perceived the sky, 
a world it had not known of. 

But it had been there before. In- 
stinct and racial memory brought the 
creature fully to the surface, and it 
knew what to do. 

It purred. 

The purring grew into a roar as me- 
tallic glands created certain trans- 
uranic isotopes and threw them to- 
gether in right proportions. Tubes 
opened and streams of photons were 
hurled back. The Grakse rose on its 
own living jets and left the barren 
planet forever. 

Its long body, built of tissues made 
of long-lived isotopes, was covered 
with a skin of highly efficient damp- 
ing metal. The radiations that origi- 
nated inside were turned in, deflected 
to strange organs and turned into pro- 
pulsive power. The creature accelerat- 
ed eventually to light speed and 
cruised through space seeking whqt its 
instinct demanded. 

It sped past a sun and with spe- 
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cialized senses probed the planets as_ it 
passed, and there was no response. 
Then another and another .. .and no 
response. Sexual tension mounted and 
the probings grew more and more fran- 
tically. 

When it approached Sol, it quivered 
in anticipation. The probing was an- 
swered. On the third planet of this sun 
it would find its mate. . . . 

'T^HE GRAKSE who lived in the 
Earth had been there for many mil- 
lions of years. It had dim memories of 
the days when it was a small creature, 
slithering through faults in the rocks 
seeking the radioactive deposits, feed- 
ing and fattening. 

In those early days there were giant 
creatures on the planet’s surface, made 
of the strange material, protoplasm. 
The Grakse paused in its feeding, now 
and then, to learn with its special sens- 
es something about the life that 
teemed on the surface of the planet. At 
first it seemed incredible that an or- 
ganism could be composed of such 
light elements as were to be found on 
the surface. But the Grakse soon ac- 
cepted that they were living beings, 
like itself. 

Not really like itself, though; it 
found that out when it ventured to the 
surface. 

It was a steaming Mesozoic swamp, 
and the water boiled into live steani as 
the Grakse came out of the ground. 
The Grakse slithered to a dry spot and 
looked around, feeling a kinship with 
the living things of the surface. 

But the living things of *'he surface 
felt no kinship. When the enormous 
clouds of steam began to clear, the 
creatures of the surface were far 
away, those who were not dead-or dy- 
ing. In the distance, the Grakse’s 
perception told him that they were 
lumbering off, terrified and falling 
clumsily over each other as they hur- 
ried from the area. 

All over the swamp dead bodies 


floated on the water, giant saurians and 
small ones, fish, insects. The Grakse 
was puzzled and unhappy. It had come 
for companionship, but the scene was 
not the one it had sensed from its ore 
pocket. 

After a while it noticed that the for- 
est was ablaze. This did not bother it 
or surprise it, for it knew that such 
things happened now and then. 

The forest burned to ashes and the 
water steamed, but none of the ani- 
mals came back. The ones who were 
dead cooked and rotted slowly. 

The Grakse waited a long time, hop- 
ing some of the creatures would return. 
Finally its hunger made it slide back 
into the ground and seek out another 
ore pocket. It came to the surface a 
few times again and finally realized 
the truth. 

The surface was not for the Grakse. 
The heat and radiation of its body 
was deadly to all the protoplasmic life. 
After that, it stayed far under the 
earth, contenting itself with perceiving 
what went on above by using its special 
senses. It was sorry for having caused 
trouble. 

'^HE LIFE above was constantly 
changing, he noticed. Over the gen- 
erations, there were some sudden 
changes in the species, and some slow 
subtle changes. One forest dwelling 
species caught his interest. These crea- 
tures seemed to be developing a biped- 
al walk and a peculiar aggressiveness. 
The Grakse came closer to this tribe 
to perceive better and then, worried, 
withdrew quickly. 

It had noticed that after it had been 
near the creatures above, even if not 
near enough to cause them noticeable 
harm, they were likely to bear strange 
offspring. The Grakse waited anxious- 
ly, hoping that the species above had 
not been too badly affected. 

When the strange young appeared, 
the Grakse felt remorse. They were 
born almost without body hair, naked 
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helpless creatures without protection 
against the cold. They were cursed 
with a curiosity that kept them in trou- 
ble. x'^nd their spines were malformed, 
now they were forced to walk on two 
legs. The Grakse felt sad. It resolved 
to avoid approaching any of the crea- 
tures of the surface from then on. But 
it was developing a strange desire for 
companionship. 

Somehow the deformed creatures it 
had brought about managed to live; 
and some time later, the Grakse 
realized that they were^ domin- 
ating their surroundings. They used 
sticks and stones to slay creatures 
much larger than themselves. Their j 
nakedness w'as no longer a handicap, 
for they were wearing the skins of 
other creatures. The Grakse began to 
feel a paternal affection for them. 

In time, the two legged creatures be- 
gan to dig into the ground for metals. 
This was the first time any living 
creature of the surface had done that. 
The Grakse felt a thrill of anticipation 
within its metallic body. Perhaps they 
would consume the metal and even- 
tually develop^ into Grakses them- 
selves .... 

Between feedings, the Grakse had 
often pondered upon its own origin. 
What had been its beginning? There 
W'as no memory of a beginning, nor 
was there a sign of an end. Yet every 
living thing of the surface was born 
and reproduced itself and died. 

The race of men did not consume 
the metals and become like the Grakse. 
The Grakse was disappointed, but it 
continued to feel a kinship with them. 
Their groups became larger and larger 
and at last they were in control of 
most of the outer planet. 

The Grakse perceived contentedly 
that it and the men were the rulers of 
this planet. The inside, the greater part, ■ 
belonged to the Grakse. .4nd finally 
came another surprise — they w'ere 
seeking out the material on which it 
fed! 


There was plenty of it. The interior 
of the earth was full of radioactive 
matter and they were only scratching 
their little surface. The Grakse felt no 
sense of trespass. Instead, there was 
another hope that they would consume 
the food and grow into beings like it- 
self. 

This time the hope was even short- 
er-lived. It saw that the men knew of 
the danger to them and took great pre- 
cautions in, handling the food. Great 
walls' of masonry and heavy metals 
shielded the small hoards of material 
they gathered. Sometimes they deliber- 
ately brought two pieces of certain 
materials together and a wild reaction 
followed. The materials were similar 
to some of the lighter matter of which 
the Grakse’s flesh was composed. 

The Grakse felt a strange stirring 
Avhen this happened. It learned to fol- 
low movements of radioactive material 
to remote areas of the earth to be near 
the untamed chain reactions. 

When the chain reaction took place, 
the Grakse quivered with a strange un- 
explained ecstacy and longing. On a. 
smaller scale, similar things were going 
on in its own body, controlled and 
channeled by the Grakse’s specialized 
organs. 

Then suddenly the Grakse felt a 
new emotion. Another of its kind was 
near. It was approaching fast, and 
something was going to happen — ■ 
something strange and wonderful. 

'T'HL PRESIDENT of the United 
States spoke from Geneva at the 
conclusion of the top level conference. 
Before other cameras, the highest ex- 
ecutives of the other great nations were 
giving similar messages to their people. 

“My fellow x4mericans,” said the 
president, “tonight I am priviliged to 
bring you some really good new's. The 
cold war is over. . . ” 

He went on with a rehash of past 
events. Seven nations norv had the 
hydrogen bomb; the amount of radia- 
tion in the Earth’s atmosphere was 
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reaching an alarming level. He didn’t 
go into too much detail about matters 
as bone tumors, mutations and other 
unpleasant subjects; those items were 
tightly classified. The president knew 
about them. But it was just as well if 
the public were not alarmed. Panic 
might result. 

So the executives told each other. 
And every one of them agreed that 
testing of fusion weapons must stop. 
Efamage had been done, and there 
would be more, but a long rest for the 
atmosphere would straighten things out 
in time. 

“ . . ■ complete and unrestricted in- 
spection,” said the president. “Both 
aerial and surface. Within a few days 
the United Nations Security Council 
will set up an official inspection pro- 
gram.” 

He took off his glasses and polished 
them unhurriedly. His image bounced 
off the space station and into television 
receivers all over North America. A 
long dramatic pause; while he faced the 
cameras with a tired but happy smile. 

“And as proof of good faith, in- 
spection teams have already started. 
A large group of American planes, 
filled with scientists, had already taken 
off for destinations throughout Russia 
and China. Foreign planes will soon 
be arriving in America. There are no 
restrictions on these people. 

“Since the great day when American 
know-how and the great human re- 
sources of our country first smashed 
the item, it .had been the goal of the 
American people to dedicate this great 
power for peace. . . ” 

The other executives were saying the 
same thing, with slight variations as 
to which great people had first 
smashed the atom and which great na- 
tion had always wanted peace. But all 
were sincere; none had any reserva- 
tions about international inspection. 
They knew what could be the results of 
further testing. . . 


'~jrHE GRAKSE trembled with antici- 
pation and turned toward the third 
planet. Inside its body, metallic glands 
began secreting specialized isotopes at 
an inc.r eased rate. Transuranic ele- 
ments accumulated in its organs, over- 
flowed, and began to circulate through 
its body. The Grakse strained franti- 
cally toward the third planet. 

Deceleration was swift, but even the 
short time spent circling the planet was 
tormenting. The Grakse sent out an 
anguished call. Its mate was still on 
the planet. It should be out here, wait- 
ing for it. 

The other was still underground, 
under the southern ice cap of the 
planet. The Grakse from space sent a 
frantic -call to the one in the earth. 
Now is the time. Why don’t you come? 

A confused impression came back to 
it. There was eagerness like its own, 
but a strange hesitation. The Grakse in 
space demanded again. It begged and 
pleaded. 

It cotdd wait no longer. It plunged 
down toward the ice cap where its 
mate still hesitated. 

'T'HE GRAKSE beneath the Earth 
-*• felt the call from space. For some 
time a strange craving had been de- 
veloping inside it. Now instinct drove 
it burrowing toward the surface to meet 
its mate. 

Its thoughts were confused. It knew 
that something must be done. But 
what? It didn’t matter — a built-in 
knowledge would drive it on and tell 
it what to do. Strange things were hap- 
pening in its body and it began to quiv- 
er with anticipation of what was to 
come. 

It knew it must leave the planet 
and that made it think of the men. 
From long study of them, it knew 
something about their ways and their 
motives. It knew that they had agreed 
to stop exploding hydrogen bombs. 
And it knew why. That was too bad, 
for the Grakse had enjoyed the radio- 
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active bursts. They made it tingle in- 
side with strange desires ... 

The Grakse stopped burrowing up- 
ward and started to think. The feeling 
caused by the nuclear explosions was 
somehow related to this craving that 
resulted from the call from space. 

Then the Grakse suddenly knew its 
destiny. It started to climb upward 
even faster, shaking with eagerness, 
secreting hormones at an ever increas- 
ing rate. Preparing for the meeting. . . 

It Stopped, thinking of the men who 
had given up their weapons because 
the air of their planet could not stand 
much more radiaiton. The call from 
above became demanding. Why are 
you waiting? , 

The other was barely beyond the 
atmosphere. That was too close. The 
G/orakse started to call for it to move 
away. But the other wasn’t listening. 
It was overripe, more than ready. . . 

The Grakse struggled miserably 
with itself, just below the surface, 
while the ice boiled away just above it. 
It was wretchedly lonesome for its 
kind. It clawed its way upward. But 
the thought of the men held it back. It 
writhed in indecision. 

Then I’m coming after you! 

It sensed the other speeding down 


through the atmosphere and quivered 
with tumescence. Its mate was clo'se! 
But it fought for control. Not here! It 
mustn’t happen here! The men. . . 

The other was burrowing into the 
ground toward it. The Grakse started 
instinctively m that direction and 
remembered the men again. The crav- 
ing of its body was driving it toward 
its mate. But not here! It made a great 
mental effort and hurried off as fast 
as it could in another direction, angling 
to the surface. 

The other turned its course to inter- 
sect. The Grakse fought against its in- 
sdncts and pushed on. ' 

TTS SHAPE was no longer just right 

for digging through rock. There was 
something different about its body. 
Suddenly it knew what the change 
meant and it turned straight up, claw- 
ing madly to gain the surface first. 

The other was gaining. Once the 
Grakse felt itself turning back. With 
another effort of will, it broke through 
the surface. 

Now. It wanted to wait here for its 
mate. 

But it forced itself. It purred and 
strained upward and its jets sent it 
skyward. 

[Turn To Page 130] 
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Ban Banmyr was a good mechanic, and he liked his 
work — but having to deal with these stupid, ignorant 
Earthmen who had taken over Banmyi-’s world was 
more than an intelligent being could endure at 
times . . . 


T he I>AY that Ban Banmyr lost 
his temper and lipped off to 
an Earthman was not an un- 
usual day, weatherwise. The blue-white 
sun of Velthyn lit the sky with_^ a 
whitish glare, against which the thin, 
drifting clouds were almost invisible. 
By the Fahrenheit thermometer, which 
was set in the wall of his watchtower. 
Ban could see that it was a comfort- 
able 134° outside. 

Below his watchtower, like an or- 
derly pile of twisted steel shavings, 
ran the highways of Earth City, the 
huge city which the invaders from the 
sky had built for themselves on Vel- 
thyn. 

•Along the ribbons of steel sped the 
small, fast land vehicles of the Earth.- 
men. Ban watched them skimming 
around the broad sweeps of the curves 


and wondered to himself: How many 
today? . 

It was the wrong thought to think. 
On his panel, a light flashed, winking 
brightly in the comparative dimness of 
the watchtower. Ban snarled a soft 
oath in Old Upper High Velth and 
looked rapidly over the highway in his 
sector. It didn’t take him long to spot 
the vehicle. One of the Earthmen’s 
cars was pulled off to one side, in 
Emergency Repair Port Seven. 

“Think of evil,” he quoted aloud, 
“and evil will come.” 

He grabbed his bag of tools in one 
three-fingered hand and headed for 
the elevator. He punched the' down 
button for Level Three and stood, 
frowning at the shining metal walls 
of the car as it dropped him to the 
highway. 
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Ban Banmyr let them know 
just how he felt . . . 


s 



It wasn’t that Ban Banmyr didn’t 
like his job — at least he didn’t dislike 
the work itself. He found a satisfying 
fascination in the complex mechanics 
of the Earth-built machinery under the 
hoods of the small runabouts. No, 
there was nothing wrong with being 
an Emergency Repairman; it was a 
good job — -if only he didn’t have to 
deal with Earthmen! 

Why had they come here, anyway? 
Why had they come drifting down in 
their great, shining ships to colonize 
a planet that was obviously unsuited 
to them? 

“Unsuited”, Ban decided, was an 
understatement of the first order. The 
climatic conditions of Velthyn were 
downright inimical to the pale, chunky, 
beady-eyed beings from space. 


"^HE GREEN nickel-copper complex 
in Ban’s blood could utilize the 
hard ultra-violet • that poured down 
from the sky; Ban’s blood could ac- 
tually convert the radiation into use- 
ful energy. In addition, his great- 
balled eyes, with their tiny, lens open- 
ings, were perfectly suited tO' focus- 
ing the softer U-V on the retina; and 
the great boiiy ridges over them kept 
them shadowed from the direct rays 
of the overhead sun. 

But the Earthmen were forced to 
wear protective helmets that shielded 
them from the sun, and filtered 
through only the rays that were visible 
to their eyes. Their cars were domed, 
sealed,- and air-conditioned to protect 
them from heat that was normally well 
above their own body temperature. Ob- 
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viously, Velthyn was no place for any 
sane Earthman. 

And yet, by the Triple Moons, they 
had come and built a city! Why? The 
only answer Ban had ever figured out 
in all the years he had pondered it 
was that the Earthmen had a circuit 
loose somewhere in their brains. 

The elevator stopped, and Ban 
stepped out. He walked over to the 
slideway marked : For Personnel Only, 
and headed for ERP-7. 

Inside the car, waiting patiently, 
were two Earthmen. 

Or. . . No. As he came closer, Ban 
could see that it was an Earthman 
and an Earthgirl. It was difficult to 
tell the sexes apart. Evidently, the 
Earth people themselves had trouble 
in distinguishing each other, for they 
had adopted an arbitrary hair code. 
The males cut their hair short, while 
the females permitted theirs to grow 
much longer. It had taken Ban a long 
time to understand even that much, 
since he, himself, had no hair at all. 

Still, all things considered, Ban had 
to admit that there were definite sim- 
ilarities between his own race and that 
of the Earthmen. Besides the fact that 
both races had two arms and two legs, 
their facial muscles worked similarly. ^ 
It was easy enough to read the expres- 
sions of an Earthman after a person 
became used to it. A smile was still a 
smile, a frown was still a frown. 

The Earthman and Earthgirl were 
smiling as he came up. 

Smiling they might be, but Ban Ban- . 
myr knew how to act around Earth- 
men. He touched his forehead and 
said; “What seems to be the trouble. 
Sir and Lady?” 

The Earthman shrugged and spread 
his hands. “Who knows? It just quit 
on us. We managed to coast in here 
on our momentum; if the Emergency 
Repair Port had been any further down 
the highway, we’d have been stuck 
right in the traffic lane.” 


, Ban smiled, but he had to force his 
face into it. “I shall check, then. Sir 
and Lady.” 

Earthmen were such blockheads! 
None of them seemed to know any- 
thing about their own machinery! 

The girl smiled and blinked her 
eyes. “Do hurry, will you? We have an 
urgent appointment.” 

The blinking of an Earthman’s eyes 
— or, rather, in this case, an Earth- 
girl’s eyes — was always somewhat dis- 
concerting to Ban Banmyr. The alien’s 
eyes always looked upside down, be- 
cause the bigger of the two lids was 
on top and slid down over the eyeball 
— instead of being at the bottom and 
sliding up, as any normal being’s 
should do. 

“I will do my best, Lady,” Ban said, 
with studied obsequiousness. 


1_JE CARRIED his case of tools 
back to the rear of the car and 
flipped open the engine cover with a 
practiced hand. 

The power unit was a standard Eber- 
hardt Magnetogravitic Supercharge 
Hypermotop, Model II. Ban Banmyr 
knew those motors backwards, for- 
wards, and inside-out. 

Now — what was wrong with the 
thing? 


It didn’t take him long to find out. 
The whole electron injection system 
had been blown out by an overload. 
There was only one way to overload — 
an Eberhardt — hit the accelerator ped- 
al without putting the dissipator in 
neutral. And that took an incredible 
amount of stupidity, even for an 
Earthman. 

Assuming his most pleasant smile. 
Ban went back to the canopy, touched 
his forehead again, and said; “I’m sor- 
ry, Sir and Lady, but I’ll have to shut 
off the whole power section. The air 
conditioning. . .” He let his voice trail 
off apologetically. 

The man looked at his companion. 
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“Turn your suit on, sweet; It’s hotter 
than blazes out there. We might as 
well get out and stretch our legs if the 
air conditioner is shut off.” 

She nodded. “How long will it 
take?” she asked Ban. 

Ban thought about it for a few sec- 
cnds, converting the Velthynina time 
units into those of the Earthmen. “At 
least two hours, Lady.” 

She glanced at the man. “We’ll nev- 
er make it, then; you’d better call in 
for us.” 

The man made a phone call on his 
car’s communicator, then the two of 
them climbed out of the vehicle. They 
wore air-conditioned suits, with the 
transparent helmets that partially cov- 
ered their heads, leaving their faces 
bare, protected only by the curtain of 
chilling air that swept down from the 
forepiece of the helmets themselves. 
Although transparent to ordinary 
light, the helmets reflected ultraviolet, 
which made them look mirrorlike to 
Ban’s eyes. 

Ban shivered a little at the blast of 
cold air that was released from the ve- 
hicle’s interior when the canopy 
opened. He stood back, well away 
from the Earthpeople, to avoid the 
chill that came from them. 

The Earthman reached inside and 
shut off the entire power system. 
Then, turnir% toward Ban, he said: 
“All set now, my man; you may go to 
work.” 

Ban bowed wordlessly and went 
around to the rear of the car again. 

All right, my man; you may go to 
work. My man! 

It was remarks like that which made 
Ban’s blood boil. 

TDAN BANMYR’S race, the Velthy- 
^ na, was an old race and a wise one. 
.Their recorded history had begun in 
the dim past, twelve thousand years 
before. The philosophies of the An- 
cients were studied by every school- 


child on Velthyn; the names and 
deeds of the Great Lords could be re- 
cited, at least in brief, by any adult; 
quotations from the ancient scholars 
were on every man’s tongue, spicing his 
conversation with the ban mots of the 
ages. 

Velthyn’s philosophers had long ago 
reasoned that the planet must be 
round; that it revolved on its axis, and 
that the center of the system was the 
blue-white sun. When the Earthmen 
had come, none of their information 
had surprised anyone; and the intrud- 
ers’ place of origin — another planet of 
another sun — was accepted as a logical 
extrapolation of what was already 
known. 

True, the Earthmen had a flair for 
gadgetry; but beyond that they were 
no wiser than the Velthyna. Indeed, in 
many ways, they were sadly lacking in 
knowledge. They couldn’t be expected 
to know the details of Velthynina his- 
tory, of course, but they didn’t seem 
to know much more than the broad 
outlines of their own history-^a history 
which only went back some seven thou- 
sand years. It seemed that only certain 
of their scholars were interested in 
such things; the others didn’t care. 

What right had such a group of un- 
taught children to claim superiority 
over the Velthyna of Velthyn? 

Ban twisted savagely on one of the 
nuts that held down the microfilter 
unit, and the- nut shattered in the 
wrench. The washover of radiation had 
crystallized the metal. 

He had been bending over the mo- 
tor; now he straightened abruptly, 
angry at the shattered bit of metal 
stuck in his wrench. He felt a sudden 
chill of icy air wash down his back. 
He gasped and spun around. 

The Earthman had been standing di- 
rectly behind him, watching the repair 
job with interest. When Ban Banmyr 
spun, the Earthman stepped back a bit, 

“Trouble?” he asked blandly. 
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'‘That’s a pretty complicated bit of 
machinery, isn’t it? I guess it must 
have taken you a long time to learn 
how to repair it,” 

Ban suppressed a shudder. “Yes, 
Sir, it did,” he said, forcing a smile. 

“What’s the trouble?’ the girl asked. 
“Why did that nut break?” Her voice 
and eyes were filled with naive inter- 
est. 

“The metal has become recrystal- 
lized, Lady,” Ban explained. “It’s be- 
come brittle and lost its tensile 
strength.” 

“Oh,” said the girl. “I see.” 

• Ban was quite sure that she didn’t 
see anything of the kind. 

“I’ll have to get a replacement part. 
Sir and Lady,” he said. “I’ll be back as 
soon as possible.” 

He took the slideway back to the 
base of the watchtower and then the 
elevator. 

He asked himself the question 
again: What right had the Earthmen to 
claim superiority over the Velthyna? 

And the answer came at once: 
Power! 

They had power such as no Great 
Lord of Velthyn had ever had, nor 
ever thought existed. It was a power 
of a different kind, but more potent'for 
all of that. 

'T'HE GREAT LORDS ruled by the 
power of the Great God; to dis- 
obey a Great Lord was to disobey the 
Great God — at least in theory. Actual- 
ly, the Great Lords ruled because they 
had always ruled; accepting their rule 
had become a racial habit. Velthyn had 
been stabalized into eighty-four prin- 
cipalities long millenia ago, each ruled, 
by its Great Lord. There had been, 
and always would be, fights and squab- 
bles over territory; but these were 
minor. Such squabbles never affected 
the peasant much, except when his 
lands were despoiled because they had 
become the scene of one of the battles 


between two mercenary armies of the 
Great Lords, 

A Great Lord could order a man 
killed, and he was killed. A Great 
Lord’s word was law, because if his 
word were disobeyed the offender 
would be punished. And the offender 
was punished because the Great Lord’s 
word was law. It was as simple as 
that. 

But since he had come to work in 
Earth City, Ban Banmyr had begun 
to realize that the Earthmen had a 
better answer. 

If one disobeyed a Great Lord, the 
Great Lord ordered his soldiers to kill 
the disobedient one. But iLone offend- 
ed an Earthman, no orders were given. 
The Earthman simply drew the little 
weapon at his belt and pulled the trig- 
ger; that was all. 

Again Ban shuddered— and this time 
it was not from a blast of cold air. 

When he stepped into the watch- 
room at the top of the tower. Ban au- 
tomatically glanced at the warning 
board. How many other disabled cars 
would there be? 

Surprisingly, there were none. Ban 
jvas grateful for that; he had become 
known lately as a man whose luck was 
bad, because of the numbers of break- 
downs in his sector. The other ER men 
had been chiding him about it for the 
last Period. 

He walked into the Replac'ement 
Stockroom and picked out a new mi- 
crofilter unit, complete with new nuts 
and bolts. Thefi he returned to the ele- 
vator and headed down again, the unit 
cradled lovingly under his arm. 

Except for the ever-present threat of 
instant death, Ban Banmyr really 
liked his job. Like many others of his 
race. Ban had come to one magnifi- 
cent Earth City because of the lure of 
money — which, in its own way, repre- 
sented power. If a wealthy man played 
his cards right, he was in no danger 
from a Great Lord. 
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The Earthmen had built their vast 
metropolis right in the- middle of the 
Nahtufar Desert. It was useless, un- 
wanted land, so none of the Great 
Lords had objected; and now, with the 
City already built, it was too late for 
them to object. If all the Great Lords 
had banded together, the combined 
might of their mercenaries would still 
mean nothing to the Earthmen. 

Individuals could get in, though. The 
Earthmen needed workers, since they 
were too haughty — and too ignorant — 
to do work themselves. They needed 
men like Ban Banmyr, men who were 
smart enough to learn Earth’s techi 
nology and greedy enough to put up 
with abuse from the aliens for the sake 
of a relatively astronomical paycheck. 

But to work for the Earthmen was 
ignominious in the extreme; at least a 
Great Lord had wisdom and a deep 
knowledge of important things, while 
the Earthmen were stupid in the ex- 
treme. 

VJ^HEN HE returned to the car, 
^ Ban Banmyr saw that the Earth- 
man and the girl were bending over 
the open motor housing. He closed his 
eyes for a moment, sending up a pray- 
er to the Great God that they hadn’t 
poked around inside and wrecked 
something; the motor was in bad 
enough shape as it was. 

They hadn’t touched it as far as 
Ban could see; they’d just been look- 
ing. They stepped back as Ben ap- 
proached. Then, without warning, the 
girl pointed a finger. 

“What does that little gadget do?” 

“Lady ! ” Almost automatically, 
Ban’s own hand reached out, grabbed 
the Earthgirl’s arm, and jerked her 
hand away from the meson condenser. 

Then he realized what he had done. 

Without looking to see whether the 
man’s hand was near the, pistol grip at 
his belt. Ban bowed very low. There 
was a cold perspiration on his brow, “I 


beg mercy. Lady and Sir.^But if I had 
allowed the Lady to touch the ter- 
minals, she would have died instantly.” 

There was a momentary silence; 
then the Earthman said: “You have 
our pardon and our thanks. Proceed 
with your work.” 

Ban thanked them properly and 
went back to work. 

'^HE NEXT two hours were abso- 
lute misery for Ban Banmyr. As it 
approached noon, the sun blazed down 
with ever-increasing warmth, and Ban, 
bent over the complex workings of the 
autocar had to mop his brow frequent- 
ly with his handkerchief to keep from 
dripping perspiration into the mech- 
anism. 

But the heat was only a minor dis- 
turbance. The two Earthpeople were 
constantly underfoot — if that term can 
be applied to beings who were taller 
and heavier than Ban Banmyr. He 
would reach for a tool and find that 
one or the other had somehow man- 
aged. to interpose themselves between 
Ban and the tool kit. Just about every 
other time he turned around, he 
bumped into one or the other of them. 

' Between the external heat of the sun 
and the internal heat, of anger. Ban 
Banmyr of Velthyn had just about 
reached the boiling point. Or, rather, 
he had passed it and was holding the 
explosion in by pressure of sheer will- 
power. 

Mentally, he was cursing the com- 
plexity of the hypermotor itself. If the 
damned thing weren’t so domplicated, 
he could have fixed it long before now 
and gotten back to his watchtower, 
away from these meddling aliens. 

He had long ago realized that the 
mechanism of the Model II was a lot 
more complicated than it had to be. 
There were three components that 
could be replaced by one; and several 
of the wiring circuits were superflu- 
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ous, if they were properly worked 
around. 

By the time the second hour had 
rolled around, Ban was so furious and 
so miserable that he was ready to try 
anything to get this job over with, get 
rid of the two Earthpeople, and go 
back to the relative peace and quiet of 
his watchtower. He had had to put up 
with Earthmen before, but none like 
this ! 

He had badly underestimated the 
amount of time it would take to com- 
plete the repairs; there were two other 
parts ruined which he hadn’t noticed, 
and he’d had to go back to the tower 
to get both of them. Add to that the 
fact that the Earthpeople themselves, 
being always in the way, had added a 
minute here and a minute there in de- 
lay. 

The chewing gum incident was the 
one which made Ban Banmyr finally 
explode. 

He had finally decided to work 
around the bad places — redesign the 
motor on the spot and get the job over 
with. It took him fifteen minutes more 
to get the machine in working condi- 
tion after that — in place of the hour- 
and-a-half working time that would 
have been required to finish if he’d, 
repaired the motor the way it was 
originally designed. 

Then he stood up, mopping his bony 
supraorbital ridges with an already- 
soaking kerchief. 

“Are you through?” asked , the 
Earthman. 

Ban nodded, not trusting himself to 
speak aloud. 

The 'Earthgirl said: “Wonderful!” 
She turned to the man. “He took 
much longer than he said he would, 
but that isn’t his fault. Give him some- 
thing, George.” 

The Earthman nodded and reached 
into a pocket of his air-conditioned 
suit. His hand came out with a pack- 


age of that Earth concoction known as 
chewing gum. 

“Have a stick, Repairman,” said the 
Earthman. 

ID AN STARED at him for a long mo- 
ment. The gum was chewed by the 
Earthmen and then spat out after all 
the carbohydrates had been extracted 
— Ban Banmyr knew that. But one of 
the things that the Earthpeople didn’t 
seem to understand was that there 
were physiological differences between 
Earthmen and the Velthyna. 

In the first place, because of their 
higher body temperature, the Velthy- 
na’s mouths melted the gum into a 
sticky mess. In the second place, it 
tasted terrible to the Velthyna. Ban 
usually accepted gum when it was 
given to him, but only to swallow it 
rapidly. There was a certain amount of 
usable nourishment in the stuff, but 
no pleasure. 

To Ban, the offer was the final in- 
sult. “I don’t want any gum,” he said 
steadily. 

“Oh, don’t be shy,” said the girl, 
smiling. “Go on. Take it.” 

Ban was never quite sure what he 
said during the next minute or so, but 
it went something like this: “I don’t 
want any of that foul stuff! I don’t 
want your thanks! I don’t want any- 
thing from you stupid barbarians! 
I...” 

“Why are you angry?” asked the 
girl calmly. 

He told her. He told her how she 
had gotten in his way; how he hated 
her superciliousness; how stupid the 
Earthmen were to have designed a ma- 
chine so complicated; how he had re- 
designed it, how he. . . 

And then, quite suddenly, he real- 
ized what he had said. Without even 
stopping to think about it; he spun 
on his heel and began running. Just as 
he turned, he saw the Earthman’s 
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hand flash toward the holster at his 
belt. 

Ban Banmyr took a flying leap and 
landed on the slideway, flat on his 
belly. He rolled over and caught one' 
flashing glimpse of the Earthman 
speaking into the microphone at his 
wrist. Ban knew that he was getting 
replies from someone else through the 
earpieces on his helmet. 

The rolling spin, plus the velocity 
of the slidewalk had carried him near 
the edge of the roadway. Fifty feet 
below was the next level, the’ south- 
bound level. 

Something hummed near his ear. He 
recognized the sound as that of the 
beam which came from an Earthman’s 
pistol. 

He grabbed the edge of the roadway 
and swung himself over. Below him 
was fifty feet of empty space — more 
than that if he missed the roadway 
below. Instead of dropping, he swung 
himself under the girders that sup- 
ported the road, a webwork of super- 
strong metal that braced the roadway 
above. 

For a second or two, he was frantic. 
Where could he go? What could he 
do next? He had to get out of the 
city, cross the desert, and get back to 
his own people. And then? 

'^HEN HE heard voices from above. 

Evidently the Earthman and the 
Earthgirl were looking over the edge. 

“George! He dropped! He let go! 
He killed himself!” 

“I don’t see him,” said the Earth- 
man. 

The Earthgirl’s voice was tense. “If 
he missed the next level down, he 
dropped over a thousand feet. We 
couldn’t see him down there in the 
glare of this sun!” 

“Damn ! ” said the Earthman. 
“Damn! I should have shot first and 
asked Central later!” 

The girl said something else, but 


Ban didn’t catch it. The pair were 
evidently walking away from the edge 
of the upper roadway. 

They thought he was dead! 

They wouldn’t think so very long, 
of course. As soon as they got a re- 
port from those below, they’d know 
what he had done. He had to move 
fast. 

He began -crawling along the girder, 
keeping his eyes on it rather than on 
the traffic-filled roadway fifty feet be- 
neath. 

At last he came to a vertical brace. 
There weren’t very many of them; the 
Earthmen’s engineering methods elim- 
inated all but the most necessary of 
bracing. *“ 

Ban Banmyr looked down. There 
was no sign of anyone watching for 
him. Directly below was one of the 
Emergency Repair Ports. Number 
Forty-Six. And there was a disabled 
car in it! 

The Velthyna who was working on 
it was named Dorst something-or-oth- 
er; Ban knew him only slightly. The 
Earthman who owned the vehicle was 
nowhere in sight. Good! 

Ban considered. It was difficult in 
the extreme to tell one Earthman from 
another; evidence showed that the 
Earthmen had just as much trouble in 
telling one Velthyna from another. 
And, in the uniform of the Emergency 
Repair Service, all the. Repairmen 
looked alike, anyway. It was worth 
the chance. 

Carefully, he worked his way down 
the cross-braces on the vertical strut, 
being careful to keep the steel vertical 
between himself and Dorst whatever- 
his-name-was. ^ 

His plan was simple. He’d walk over 
to Do'rst in a friendly fashion and ask 
his advice about some delicate opera- 
tion on a motor. Then, when Dorst 
wasn’t looking. Ban would crown him 
with a wrench and hide the uncon- 
scious man somewhere in the watch- 
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tower. After that, he’d simply take 
Dorst’s place for a few hours while 
the hunt for Ban Banniyr himself 
cooled down. Then he’d head for the 
Outer Gate and the desert. 

AVhen he had climbed down to the 
pavement below, Ban straightened his 
uniform and sauntered casually to- 
wards the repair port as though he’d 
come down by elevator and slidewalk. 

It looked almost too easy. 

It was. 

As he approached the car, an Earth- 
man rose suddenly from where he had 
been hidden within the vehicle, and 
with one smooth motion, he drew his 
his weapon and fired- the beam straight 
into Ban’s face. 

'yHE GREAT LORD of Gwonath, 
Subdistrict of Velthyn, looked out 
of his palace window at the smooth- 
ly-running automatic factory in the 
distance. 

Tiventy years! he thought. Twenty 
years. 

Had it really been that long? In 
some ways, it seemed only a few weeks 
since he had become a Great Lord; in 
other ways, it seemed centuries. 

There was a chime at his elbow. 
AVithout turning, he said: ‘•'Come in.” 

An aide stepped in and the Great 
Lord turned from the window. 

‘ATs?” 

“Your Greatness,” said the aide, 
“the Noble K’torn Pesha, the Ambas- 
sador from Vega, is here.” 

The Great Lord nodded. “Send the 
Ambassador in.” 

The Vegan Ambassador was a short, 
barrel-shaped humanoid with blue- 
black skin and small, jet-black eyes. 
He bowed ceremonially to the Great 
Lord. “I am happy,” he said, “that 
Your Greatness has seen fit to receive 
me.” 

“The pleasure is mine, Ambassa- 


dor,” the Great Lord replied. “Sit 
down, Noble K’torn; we no longer 
stand on ceremony here.” 

The Vegan nodded and sat. “I’m 
glad to hear that. AA'e are-^ah — some- 
what abrupt and blunt in our ways, we 
Vegans. Other races are more flowery, 
but we prefer bluntness if possible.” 

The Great Lord smiled reminiscent- 
ly. hTwenty years ago, it wouldn’t 
have been possible for you to be blunt 
to a Great Lord. But things have 
changed since the coming of the 
Earthmen.” 

The Ambassador nodded. "AA"e 
have found it so on Vega III,” he 
agreed. “AA^e resist change, but the 
Earthmen know how to handle such 
situations. They have methods of pick- 
ing key men and putting them in posi- 
tions of power.” 

The Great Lord seated himself be- 
hind his desk and picked up a paper- 
weight. It was a chromed Bryson 
wrench. “Yes, they have their methods. 
Twenty years ago, I, Ban Banmyr, 
was a common mechanic, working for 
them. I didn’t realize at the time that 
their . whole city ‘ was nothing but a 
training and testing ground. I didn’t 
know that I was working on antiquated 
machines that hadn’t been used on 
Earth for centuries; to me, they rvere 
quite up-to-date. In fact, they were 
far beyond our crude technology as it 
was twenty years ago.” 

The Vegan raised a double-thumbed 
hand. “I know: if it is anything like 
the trick they pulled on us, I’ll wager 
that they, V wanted you to figure out 
your own improvements.” 

Great Lord Ban Banmyr nodded. 
“That was it, exactly. Of course, when 
I was — ah — apprehended in the act, I 
became frightened and ran, but they 
soon traced me down because of the 
uniform I wore — it had a tracer built 
into it. 

“They had to beam me down with 
a stun gun before they could make me 
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sit still long enough to listen to what 
they had to say.” 

The Vegan Ambassador chuckled in 
a deep baritone. “It sounds as though 
your troubles were similar to ours; a 
stagnation caused by too much inter- 
est in our own past glories and a high 
opinion of our own wisdom because we 
confused knowledge with wisdom.” 

The Great Lord nodded slowly. 
“There is a definite similarity. I sup- 
pose that’s why the Earthmen suggest- 


ed that our planets should work to- 
gether.” 

“I dare say that’s it,” said the Am- 
bassador. “Clever and wonderful peo- 
ple, these Earthmen.” Then he picked 
up the attache case at his side. “But 
enough of this, Your Greatness. As 
you are now the elected ruler of Vel- 
thyn, it is to you that I must present 
our proposals. Let’s get down to busi- 
ness.” 

“Let’s,” said Ban Banmyr, the 
Great Lord of all Velthyn. 


Looking Ahead 

This magazine went oh sale December 1st. Right after the bells stop ring- 
. ing out the New Year, we hope you’ll notice Frank Kelly Freas’ fine cover for 
the March issue of SCIENCE FICTION STORIES, which is due to be on sale. 
Freas illustrates Randall Garrett’s "Far From Somewhere”, which considers 
some of the traps that archaeologists and anthropologists, investigating other- 
world civilizations, are likely to tumble into. The traps are not dens of grisly 
monsters, pens for the victims to bizarre gods, but methods of operation — • 
methods which conceal their own error. 

Dr. Asimov is with us, with a good-size article, this time, entitled "The 
Littlest”. For all their lip-service to "facts”, scientists have often taken assump- 
tion and theory strictly on faith — and for a very good reason. Given a choice 
between faith in the not only as-.yet unproven but also the as-yet undiscovered, 
and chaos, scientists chose faith. For to refuse to accept and hope, fundamental 
laws would have had to be discarded. It all began in the last century with the 
discovery of radio-activity. . . 

Reputable men have perpetrated hoaxes, at times, or have been unwittingly 
involved in them; but Donald Franson tells about a professor (far from mad) 
who deliberately concocted the most outrageous of frauds in his novelet, "The 
Time For Delusion”. Generally speaking, my own agreement or disagreement 
with an author’s ideas (as expressed in a story, rather than his own personal 
opinions) has no bearing on anything whatsoever, but I can partly answer 
people who have asked me my opinion of flying saucers, etc., by referring them 
to this story. 

Afeanwhile, our best wishes for a Merry Christmas and Happy New Year to 
you all, and do join us in the March issue of SCIENCE FICTION STORIES 
you won’t be sorry! 



KANGAROO 

COURT 


by Walter 
Maneikis 


The charges against Private 
Carroll were peculiar, to say 
the least; volunteering too 
much . . . failing to spit in the 
Corporal’s eye . . . and similar 
offenses. 


F irst sergeant Ranke, a 

thick-necked man in his middle 
forties, rapped the gavel against 
the formulan table. “The court will 
come to order. The accused will stand.” 

Larry Carroll rose. A short fellow, he 
seemed to have no down on his chin 
and only a foggy notion what to do. 
“Yes, sir.” 

“Don’t, ‘sir’ me; I’m not an officer.” 
Ranke’s idea was to test a space sol- 
dier, but how far his animus toward 
this squirt of a pipsqueak inotivated 
him, and how strongly he felt the urge 
to punish a junior he couldn’t tell Tiim- 
,self. This raw recruit had saluted right 
and picked up all the cigaret butts on 
the company street, but he was wrong 
anyway. The rookie was wrong because 
he did too much right. A real pro had 
to growl once in a while and pick a 
fight. Nobody who was unruffled when 
the cinder storms put scars into his 
cheeks could be normal. 

“No, sergeant.” 

“You mean ‘yes’.” 

“No. I mean ‘yes’.” 

“You may sit down.” Ranke was 
disgusted. He lifted up the charge 
sheet, prepared by the clerk that after- 
noon. “Lawrence Carroll, Private. 
Army Serial Number 218, 232, 264. As- 
signed to Galactic Survey Company 
23. Age 22. No allowance for depend- 
ents. Length of service 18 months, 23 
days — six months in basic infantry, 12 
months in Survey Schools at Lexing- 
ton, Virginia, and 23 days on a so- 
called asteroid.” 

“I object to everything,” Biceps Ol- 
son shouted. An outspace corporal, 
with more pay then a Stateside major, 
he laughed hoarsely. 

“You object to what?” 

“To letting this little bum off.” Ol- 
son chortled. 

“We shall proceed with the charge 
and the specifications. The list of wit- 
nesses will come later.”, Ranke sighed. 
The accused had no spirit at all. 

“The alleged soldier has volunteered 
too much.” A technical sergeant, 
Forbes, squashed out a cigaret on the 
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formulan floor of the bunkhouse. “He 
ain’t got a brain in his head.” 

“Quiet, please.” Ranke grinned be- 
hind his beard and felt contempt for 
hairless Larry. Everybody else wore a 
spade or a beaver or a French dip. 
The personnel was stagnant in mind. 
They had to take their fun in grow- 
ing whiskers and admiring pinups most 
of the time. The Wasps were only a 
vague threat. Everybody needed a 
jolt. The court might do it and release 
everybody’s suppressions. “According 
to the 195th Article of War, the said 
soldier, unquote, committed the fol- 
lowing offenses; 

He did not, on July 1, the day of 
his arrival, spit in Cpl. Olson’s 
left eye. 

He, on July 12, did not disrobe 
before Pvt. P i c k e n s’ pinup of 
Toots La Shore, the nightingale of 
Galactic Surveys. 

He, on July 23, did not fabricate 
a witch’s image of Sgt. Ranke, 
with pins stuck through the stripes. 
Gentlemen, the said soldier is guilty of 
the charge and the three specifica- 
tions.” 

“May I protest?” Larry arose. 
“You are incompetent, irrelevant, 
and immaterial.” Ranke pounded the 
gavel. 

“I was just trying to understand the 
magic of 23 here.” The accused sat 
down. 

“That’s simple, pipsqueak,” Ranke 
said. “The question is not in order, 
but it is the duty of the court to be 
fair and impartial. The magic is that 
you are on*23rd year, have served, un- 
quote, 23 days on this elegant piece 
of slag and cinder, and that if you 
last 23 months you’ll be ready for the 
pyschopathic ward in the Moon Lock- 
er.” 

“He’s guilty as hell.” Private Ulys- 
ses Pickens, the next in line to be cor- 
poral if anybody died, chewed his to- 
bacco. After a week of use the quid 
had no power left. 

“The court now pronounces Pvt. 


Larry Carroll, ASN umpty-ump, guilty 
of the charge and the specifications.” 
Ranke glared. 

T ARRY KNEW this was another 
survival test but decided to have 
Some fun. “May it please the court. 
Can’t I plead guilty to ‘not guilty’?” 
He remembered an ancient saw used 
by tricky lawyers in divorce trials. 
“Did you stop beating your wife? 
Answer yes or no.” The 19Sth was the 
garbage can article. It covered 
everything from writing complaints 
to a Congressman to using cigar cou- 
pons to trade with natives. On Out- 
station 23, no semblance of organic 
life had appeared. 

“Guard, silence this man.” Ranke 
kept a, stern face. 

One of the enlisted men near the 
center of the bunkhouse stepped up 
to gesture. Larry ignored him. “Don’t 
I get a trial?” 

“Well,” Ranke growled. “It’s ir- 
regular. Might set a bad precedent. 
You’ve been found guilty twice.” 

Cpl. Olson, fond of throwing blocks 
of cinder or slag in the low gravity 
like a shotputter on Earth, was the 
strong man. “Let’s convict him three 
times. I’ll be the TJA.” 

“The trial judge advocate is ap- 
pointed.” Ranke rapped with the gavel 
again. “Pvt. Pickens?” 

Goldtooth, a boy from Georgia, 
raised his hand. “Ah believes in the 
rights of all democratic citizens. I 
volunteer for the defense — Ah mean 
ah.” 

“So appointed.” Ranke looked sour. 
“The folly will start.” 

“Don’t I have the- choice of my own 
lawyer?” Larry looked dim and uncer- 
tain. “I’ve read. . 

“Objection overruled.” 

On the immediate scene, the under- 
ground bunkhouse held the enlisted 
station complement. Facing Ranke, 
they moved their cots into semicircle 
around him and listened to the frac- 
tures of logic. They all floated about 
300,000 miles from Pluto. Outstation 
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23, largely an enclosed dome protect- 
ing a wing of space scouts and a re- 
fueling station, was their home. From 
there scooters periodically departed 
to inspect the planet and flash back 
word about the Wasps, rumored 
creatures of the Outer Depths, who 
might want to invade Earth. 

In the popular mind these unknown 
entities flew rocket funnels and dis- 
torted disks, looking for tender spots. 
Earth folklore, reinforced by billions 
of dollars yearly, had it that the 
Wasps were angels of death created 
by Mephisto to punish— not sloth or 
pride or vanity — but ignorance. Since 
ignorance was vast, it was the more 
formidable, excused and magnified by 
TV shows that exhibited a valiant hero 
who rescued the fair heroine in her 
tizzy and found a pot of gold at the 
end of the rainbow on Deneb. With 
the cash a happy ending was inevi- 
table, but not for the Survey Com- 
panies. 

“What happens if I’m guilty?” The 
recruit knew the answer. “Two hours’ 
oxygen on a three-hour orbit over 23? 
Then you rescue me with fiv« minutes 
to go.” 

“Now how did you hear such tripe?” 
Ranke laughed. “I recommend that 
the court give the accused a month 
of company punishment after the 
primary sentence. You can dig a hole 
a day and fill it up.” 

“Who is the court?” Larry asked in 
innocence. 

“I am.” A crooked smile touched 
Ranke’s face. “For you the court will 
cut the margin to fifty-five seconds.” 

Olson lifted up his arm and came 
out with an extension of the charge and 
the specifications. He gestured while 
Larry drew an instrument like a 
compass out of his tunic and put it on 
the floor at his feet. 

“You like reversals, kangaroo court . 
style,” he murmured wearily. “Let’s see 
what happens.” The two little needles 
revolved in opposite directions at fan- 
tastic. speed. “The accused is guilty on 


any plea. Let’s see the character of 
the accusers.” He twirled the gadget 
toward Pvt. Ulysses Pickens. 

'yHE AMBITIOUS spokesman for 

himself regretted his gold tooth. 
Somebody had knocked it out with a 
club — that crud of a railroad dick. 

“I always wanted to be a first ser- 
geant. Boy, them guys have it made. 
Who kin make it? I kin! .\h’m just a 
Georgia Cracker boy with six brothers 
and sisters, but ah knows this here 
space service. Then you get up in grade, 
an’ all you'gotta do is sit tight and let 
everybody else talk. Then you pick 
the best of the talk and make a de- 
cision. Ah’m gonna be a first sergeant 
if it kills me.” 

Pickens’ mind veered to his desire 
to justify his existence. The Army was 
the place for the poor boys. Hell, the 
chow was better than at home. He for- 
got the name of his youngest sister, the 
one who’d died from pellagra. 

“Ah could be almost satisfied with- 
out a woman.” He thought of his fur- 
loughs in Canalport on Mars and 
Uranium City on Venus. “Not too 
bad, but them gals tried to pick mah 
pockets. Ah knocked one of ’em off’n 
a bar stool.” 

A year earlier, Earth time, he’d had 
a chance to be transferred to a Hos- 
pital Train. A milk run. “All them 
trains do is take the wounded to a base 
hospital. They got it made.’’ On each 
train there were four medical officers 
and six nurses. The two highest-rank- 
ing non-coms had a chance. “Maybe ah 
might find a Southern gal among ’em. 
As first sergeant I could take my pick 
of two little chickens. With space pay. 

I didn’t join. Ah’d been washin’ bed- 
pans. Not enough stripes.” 

The shadow of gloom hit his cortices. 
His fierce desire to prove himself came 
from a record of petty crime. He had 
enlisted under a false name. It was a 
good thing the county courthouse had 
burned with his birth record. Intelli- 
gence couldn’t prove a thing, even that 
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he had been born. “Paw couldn’t sup- 
port the kids.” As a boy he had stolen 
cars and rolled drunks in Athens and 
Rome, Georgia. That was all over. The 
Army information and Education 
Bureau had educated him to believe 
that any man — what did they call it? 
had a large potential. The idea was a 
bit fuzzy. Anyway, it was a good thing 
the fire destroyed his early official his- 
tory. 

“There’s six nurses. Maybe if I make 
a good show in this here court martial 
an’ somebody gets killed, I’ll get two 
stripes. It’s a start. I saw, one of them 
nurses. Boy! 

“This is a crud’s-afire ’ cinder. Why 
wasn’t ah assigned to 17? I swear ah 
ain’t gonna crack, but this here place 
dries the guts outten a man. 

“Goldtooth’s a nasty name. I flipped 
a boxcar, an’ some railroad dick clob- 
bered me. Some day maybe ah’ll ketch 
up with ’im. People laugh at the gold 
tooth. It sticks right out like the rear 
end of a hound dawg.” His mind trailed 
off into incoherencies, including the 
wish he could be consistent in the use 
of either 7 or ah. Army service had 
changed his accent, even some of his 
ideas. 

Y ARRY POINTED the instrument at 
^ Cpl. Everett Olson, a squat man 
with a cauliflower ear. Once he had 
held the All-Army Tight-heavyweight 
free style wrestling championship. 

“What the hell am I doing up here?” 
Now nearly bald, he was afraid of his 
childhood memories. “Goldilocks. A 
sissy,” he whispered with a shudder. 
Olson’s parents had told him never to 
fight. He saw other children in grade 
school pluck and push at one another,, 
but the first time his father saw him 
hit a boy, young Everett had received 
the beating of his life. 

After the first six grades he’d taken 
up weightlifting. His mother still made 
him wear his hairTong until one of his 
schoolmates yelled, “A fairy! Hah!” 
He’d knocked the brat down and quit 


Junior Polytech. “I’m gonna drive a 
truck and buy a convertible.” He’d had 
a girl. “What was her name?” He 
worked at odd jobs for a year and 
bought a bicycle. When she married a 
butcher, he enlisted in the Luna Quar- 
termasters. Plenty of time up there 
for weight juggling and wrestling. 

“I’m the strongest man around here. 
I can crack anybody wide open, even 
Ranke. 

“Bernice promised to wait for me. 
She didn’t. That’s why I re-enlisted.” 
He tried to remember whether she had 
been the fourth or fifth girl who’d 
found sombody else. “I’m fed up now. 
This is a putrid Army. Lord, don’t let 
me foul up; maybe Grace’ll stick with 
me. She’s true blue. Maybe she’s a 
bitch like the rest of ’em. Maybe not. I 
gave her a diamond ring, but I don’t 
write. I don’t know how to say things. 

“Who was that dope who called me 
names in Venus City? I got fined two 
hundred occupation credits for knock- 
ing him flat. The jerk led with a round- 
house right. What a goof!” 

In the stream of consciousness Larry 
had tapped, Olson showed his fear of 
doing something wrong, maybe spend- 
ing the rest of his days in the Moon 
Locker, drilling till exhaustion in the 
penal colony and waiting for death. 
He’d heard that five years was the 
maximum survival period. He shaved 
his head once a week so not even one 
leftover hair would show. 

“Aw, the hell with it. I’ll work my 
squad till it falls apart. Those poor, 
misbegotten goons. What made ’em 
volunteer to come out here on a float- 
ing cinder? What made me? I’ve looked 
for the" Wasps on every telescope and 
radar on the station. In my two years 
on this fouled up stinkball I’ve done 
my duty. Maybe I might enlist again 
if they give me another stripe. None of 
my boys is gonna take the trip to jail. 
I won’t let ’em make a mistake. They 
don’t belong with the crooked politi- 
cians who’ve been found out. Don’t 
make a mistake. 
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“My squad’s a nice bunch. Specially 
selected. I don’t know. We gotta have 
discipline or the Wasps’ll get us. 

“My Pittsburg gal might stick with 
me. Grace is worth three of anybody. I 
wish I’d saved the money I threw over 
the bars in the slimy joints from hell to 
breakfast. This kid, this Larry, isn’t so 
bad, but I got to give him the needle. 
He served in some NCO school. 
Must’ve flunked. Why is this young 
punk on this lousy cinder? 

“I don’t know what’s next. Maybe 
my girl will marry me if I ditch the 
service. This is the last for me. I’ve had 
it. What? Loyalty oaths — extra special 
ones for outspace personnel. Iron ra- 
tions. Stale air. On a wide band of 
cinder. Just a damned cinder without a 
single plant. I used to love flowers, and 
now I’m here. How low can a guy get?” 

Olson looked spitetully at Pickens. 
“Who’s this Georgia boy? If he kept 
any money, I’d wrestle him for it. He 
gets a bundle on payday but sends 
most of it back home. He’s a second 
dealer in poker and likes his own deck 
against these kids. A complete louse. 
Every time I wake up I wonder if my 
girl would go for him. Women like the 
lean type. She might be running around 
with some Safeway government clerk. 
I wonder what makes Ranke tick.” 

'^IRED OF the paranoia, Larry slid 
-*■ his left foot a few inches to aim 
the instrument toward the first ser- 
geant. The little needles revolved, halt- 
ed to summarize, and dashed on toward 
the next perception. 

The head of the enlisted men began 
to record his own character. “Pickens 
is a hog-and-hominy boy. Olson is 
mama’s chattel. His mother kept him 
in curlers too long. What a life — but 
no worse than suffering through pov- 
erty and misery as Pickens did.” 
Ranke, as an old hat in the service, 
prided himself on knowing everything 
of importance about everybody above 
and below him. He had a mental dos- 
sier on every man of the station com- 


plement. “This Cracker boy found a 
home in the Army. Olson does his job, 
but he’s a ipixed cookie. All right. If 
enough people die. I’ll promote them 
both. The captain trusts my judgment. 
He should. I’ve been around more cor- 
ners of the solar system. 

“That wooden head: The other day 
he said I had the intelligence to go to 
Officers’ Candidate School. Why didn’t 
I? I’ll match my Classification Score 
against his any time. The trouble is he 
won’t look at the personnel records. If 
he did, this punk Larry wouldn’t be 
here on this post. 

“Of course, I have to admire Pickens 
and Olson. They volunteered. To an 
old pro like me that means something, 
I hate the jackasses who get free edu- 
cation from the government and then 
cry because the big brass pulls them, 
in for a short hitch on some improbable 
mote of dust. Lt. Johns had a free 
medical education and crabbed about 
spending two . years here to pay back 
the government. I’m glad he’s gone. Al- 
ways accusing me of leniency. He had 
a head like a block of mush. 

“I’m almost forty-seven. This Johns 
complained that he was too old to be 
pulled in. Too old at thirty. A laugh 
with no chuckle.” 

The old professional, Ranke, who 
had sacrificed friends and family for 
the service, yawned in recollection. He 
wasn’t indifferent. He wished the relief 
ship would come for the men who’d 
spent two years on this heap of slag. 
Something had to happen,' or the ama- 
teurs would bust a gut. 

He especially disliked the amateur 
reserve officers invested by some ob- 
lique act of Congress. Most of them 
had no knowledge of military law or 
administration — rocket specialists head 
•shrinkers, or computers. When their 
spleen was up, they charged soldiers 
twice their experience before a general 
court. In the outstations the lowest 
sentence was four years on the Moon. 
On the drifting hunks of rock and slag 
the wartime regulations obtained. On 
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Earth an enlisted man might strike an 
officer and get off with three years in 
Leavenworth. On a space fragment 
away from home he might get life or 
death — life in a mine or death by hang- 
ing. The Army hadn’t abandoned its 
primitive methods since MacArthur’s 
day. 

“I love my kids, but this Larry is 
too eager. I need an integrated outfit 
that won’t scare. Maybe there are 
Wasps.” In his own slow mental sus- 
pension the first sergeant was afraid 
Larry would push the wrong button and 
attack their own scout ships or send 
out a selenium interceptor against a 
supply float, maybe against the relief 
ship. One man could destroy a base, 
and the best possible choice was this 
kid with no real whiskers. The eager 
beavers usually fell apart in an emer- 
gency. 

DANKE COULD never forget the 
major on Venus, a chaplain of the 
Withholders. What they held back he 
never learned, but the officer had been 
a member of one of the 240 sects ac- 
credited to supply spiritual help to 
turn people toward the right path, 
whatever that was. The Withholders 
disbelieved in everything — sex, drink, 
and smoke — and the first sergeant had 
invoked the ire of his Holy Joe in a 
salvage battalion. “What happens to 
the human race if there is no indul- 
gence of carnal appetites?” 

The major,. Stringent or Stringy by 
name, had glared. 

The next time Ranke was too full of 
dry Venusians to turn out the com- 
pany, the chaplain had a wakened him 
after reveille and broken him down to 
buck private. The next eight years, 
while he earned his stripes back on Ve- 
nus and Mars, under eight or nine oth- 
er CD’s, were a ratrace. A real pro had 
to take a lot — serve in Gas Treatment 
and Itchy-Fly Control to get back 
where he could have his own quarters 
and run an outfit the way it should be. 

“Yappy spn of a jackass had to 


break me because I drank and he 
didn’t.” Ranke had a vivid satisfaction 
from knowing, through the grapevine, 
that the Withholder had been caught 
with a colonel’s wife in a forbidden 
area. 

With a wry smile, Ranke remem- 
bered that he had graduated from the 
Mapping and Coordinates School and 
held a degree, as high as one given to 
most ministers. In fact, his outspace 
pay was higher than a Stateside 
colonel’s. 

“Now on my last leg,” he murmured. 
“I might be broken again. I might dis- 
like this kid. I don’t know. But if he 
fouls ' up, I might be reduced again. 
Maybe to staff. Why the hell do I 
have to get these rookies? Lt. Johns 
screamed when he thought he saw a 
whirligig spouting fire. I was blamed 
because I hadn’t told him about the 
false aurora plutonisis. How can I tell 
a company officer what to do unless 
he listens?” 

Ranke wished for his pension and no 
worries about the chances of a Wasp 
gun platform appearing around bis 
post. If he’d had half the sense he 
owned at birth, he could have been a 
rich merchant instead of a servant of 
a corps dominated by swivel chair 
generals. 

“What the hell. Let it go. I don’t 
know the answers. Meanwhile, let’s see 
what this kid’s made of.” He started to 
lift the gavel, but it froze in his hands. 

Mars, Uranium City, Goldbrick 
Gulch — all nothing in his mind. “I just 
want to get my pension.” 

y ARRY CARROLL flicked a hand 
to his tunic and set out a twin to 
the first whirling circle. This he set 
behind him so that other enlisted men 
could feel it. Nobody said anything. 
Cpl. Olson stood with his right arm 
poised in midair, suggesting the charge 
and the specifications. His ranting voice 
was lost in the echo chambers of his 
own mind as he registered the final 
tableau. 


9.2 
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The accused spoke in a turgid voice. 
“Prepare for this and forget. One of 
your officers, Lt. Johns, has been 
shipped out.” For effect he spoke in 
short sentences. ^‘He left in the sky- 
drone that brought me here. I was 
sent to investigate morale. The poison 
from above can seep down to destroy 
the real workers. You are the real 
workers.” He paused and repeated. 

In objective time morning had come, 
but on this outstation only the chief 
NCO could rouse the men with his 
whistle. His hands were numb. 

“In fifteen minutes, Sgt. Ranke, you 
will blow the whistle. Five minutes 
later you will ask the CO to transfer 
me to Station 17, on the grounds of 
incompetence. It is an easier post for 
recruits.” 

“Why sure.” Ranke's voice was 
vague but his smile soft. “The skipper 
has his faults, but he does what I 
ask.” 

Nobody else in the room stirred. 

“You will forget what has happened 
since Sgt. Ranke appeared with the 
charge sheet. You will forget the charge 
sheet.” The whirring of the little com- 
passes rode to a crescendo. “You will 
forget. You will forget.” 

Larry picked up the two stroboscopic 
analyzers and put them into opposite 
pockets of his black tunic. Just to make 
sure, he listened to the summary of the 
tickings. He smiled. It was the same 
old pattern. In the outstations, wheth- 
er a few cubic miles of cinder or 
planetoids of nickel alloy, space fear 
rode minds. In their loneliness their 
frustrations, sometimes those apes but 
submerged by the conditioning of the 
service, broke out into animal noises. 

“.\11 right,” Ranke grumbled sleep- 
ily. 

“You deserve an explanation which 
no one else will hear.” Larry held up 
his hands and let them fall softly. He 
was astonished that the first sergeant 
had a mind strong enoun'gh to break 
through the hypnosis. He made a 
mental note to recommend him for 


training to Psych 1. Somewhere in hi.s 
past a hiatus had deprived him of su- 
perior command. The reasons should 
be interesting to Plover 14, the code 
name of the chief head shrinker of 
all. 

“Who 'are you?” Ranke growled. 
“I’ll .really prefer charges next time.” 

“You must imderstand— then for- 
get — the real purpose of my visitation,” 
Larry said. “I am here to check on 
morale and smooth out the rough spots. 
These little gadgets of mine are able to 
translate brain waves into thought pat- 
erns. The repetitions stay put — anger, 
malice, doubt, pride, and the urge to 
survive. They stay put in the sense that 
the under needle stays with your domi- 
nant thought all the time.” 

“How?” Ranke nodded in his chair. 
‘^I guess it’s technical. I guess I was 
wrong about you. I’ll transfer you out. 
You’re a — a hazard anyway.” 

“My amplifier makes a synthesis 
loud enough or me to hear — alone.” 

“I’m sleepy.” Ranke’s head fell over 
his clasped hands. 

“No one remembers anything but 
fantasy. No one remembers anything 
but . health.” Larry glanced backward 
at Sgt. Forbes, who sat on his bunk in 
an attitude of prayer. “Health. Peace 
of mind.” Larry thudded his heels 
against the floor. 

Olson’s arm came down. “I charge 
the accused...” He paused to blush. 
“What am I doing up here — posing for 
pictures?’’ 

“We just had a little party to con- 
gratulate Pvt. Carroll on his being 
transferred off this double-damned 
cinder heap. I don’t know how you did 
it, kid.” Ranke shook his head, trying 
to whirl the sleep out of his eyes. 

“The lucky son,” somebody yelled 
from the back. 

The situation was normal. The false 
antagonisms rose again. Men bickered 
about the dimensions of their pin-up 
girls. Cpl. Olson challenged Pickens to 
an Indian wrestling contest. The card 
games began, and everybody tried to 
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remember who owed what. Pvt. Griggs 
claimed Cpl. Ort owed him $400,000. 
“Let’s cut for double or nothing.” 

Col. Lawrence A. Carroll packed his 
footlocker and wondered about Station 
17. Presumably he’d be tried after 17 
days’ service there. Two more visita- 


tions would entitle him to leave, and 
then he could spend a year at desk 
work before getting his own pension. 
He would forego another rejuvenation 
and settle on his Ozark farm, with his 
wife, his half-paj', and „his own gold 
tooth, but that was in the rear, where 
nobody could see it. 


The Reckoning 

On page 116, you’ll find the once-familiar Readers' Preference Coupon, 
which can be clipped out without marring the magazine. Many readers don’t 
like to do this, so let me assure you-all again that all votes are counted, however 
received, so long as they come in before it’s time to tote up the scores. On 
FUTURE and SCIENCE FICTION STORIES, this department will,rejx>rt on 
two issues back ; but a six-months’ time-lag is a bit too much. So we’ll have to 
close the polls on this issue by January 15th in order to present your findings in 
the May issue of SFQ. 

The distribution snarl-up resulted in many readers seeing the November 
issue much later than usual, so the .number of votes on that issue was not as 
high as it might have been. Under the circumstances, point-scores would be 
meaningless; however, I can report that the voters selected Noel Loomis’ "The 
Conduit’’ for first place, with Paul Janvier’s "The Shadow Before’’ second, and 
Milton Lesser’s "Do it Yourself’’ a close third. No story came out below par, al- 
though the "dislike” sign is nof entirely absent from the records. 

It helps, as I’ve said before, if you rate the entire issue, but this isn’t obliga- 
tory; your vote will count in any case. Tie-listings are perfectly admissible. And 
if you dislike a story (as against listing a story in last place just because you liked 
the -others better) an "x” will indicate your feelings. If you think a given story 
is really outstanding, mark it "A”; our tabulation system allows for both ex- 
tremes, and appropriate credit or discredit will show up in the fnal listings. 

' There are five stories this time. “Below par” for this issue, then, would apply 
to any story whose final point-score was 4 or higher; 3 and any percentage 
above would be "fair” or average in the consensus. 

I’ll be looking for those ballots! 
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by Charles L. 

Fontenay 

It was vitally important that 
the Allerdicians be convinced 
that Earth had abandoned its 
warlike ways. Then the delega- 
tion met the men of Allerdice, 
and the first thing they saw 
was a brawl . . . 


E van KILGRU, psycho-sociol' 
ogist for the Earthship Am- 
bassador, was passing by the 
closed door of the spacemen’s ward- 
room when he was halted by sounds 
of conflict inside. There was the noise 
of scuffling, the crash of a falling 
piece of furniture and the low, eager 
voices of spacemen cheering on the 
combatants. 

Evan said a dirty word under his 
breath and pushed open the double 
doors. The fighters, both husky men, 
were shirtless and squared off in the 
center of the room; a half dozen off- 
duty spacemen stood around them. 

Evan recognized the men who were 
fighting: Lower Jetman Chirki Boerg- 
ing, the ship’s recorder, and Top- 
blast Spaceman Sulli Devlin, the gun- 
nery crew chief. And Boerging was 
an officer. 

Chirki tossed back h'is long blond 
hair, blew aside the ends of his flow- 
ing mustache and moved in cautious- 
ly. Sulli backed away, circling, his 
fists ready. 

“Mister Boerging” barked Evan 
with as much authority as his rather 
high voice could command. 

The two men stiffened and turned 
to face 'him. Their audience began to 
disperse as quietly as possible. 

“Mister Beorging, what sort of 
discipline is this?” demanded Evan. 
“Officers do not fight with enlisted 
spacemen.” 

Chirki grinned and began to pull 
on his shirt. There was a cut on one 
of his leathery cheeks that bled 
slightly, and a puffiness below one 
blue eye. Sulli stood like a ramrod, 
breathing hard, awaiting permission 
to relax. 

“Just a friendly disagreement,” said 
Chirki. “Sulli thought the pie stank. 
The chief messman’s a little fellow, 
so I took up for him.” 

“Spaceman Devlin, you may go,” 
said Evan. “Since Mister Beorging ob- 
viously instigated this disgraceful 
brawl, you won’t be disciplined this 
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time; but don’t let it happen again.” 

“Yes, sir. Thank you, sir,” said 
Sulli, relaxing. He picked up his shirt 
and left the wardroom. 

Evan cast a critical eye over Chirki, 
who was still smiling unrepentantly. 
Evan sighed. He outranked Chirki; 
all the other officers did. Chirki was 
the lowest ranking officer aboard, and 
as a result he drew all the nuisance 
assignments, like mess officer, in addi- 
tion to his primary duties as recorder. 
But Chirki was not far removed from 
a civilian in length of service, and he 
remained a civilian at heart. He was 
woefully lacking in respect to his su- 
periors, and he insisted on fraternizing 
with the enlisted personnel. 

“It’s lucky I stopped by,” said 
Evan. “The Allerdician delegatiop is 
due in a few minutes, and you’re ex- 
pected to be present. You better get 
cleaned up.” 

^HIRKI went into the kitchen and 
reappeared a few minutes later. 
There was still a puffiness to his eye, 
but he looked presenfable. 

“Another thing,” said Evan as they 
left the wardroom. “This is a hell of 
a time for a fist fight; you know how 
important it is for us to convince the 
Allerdicians we’re peaceful people.” 

Chirki snorted. “We’d better act 
natural and let them know we’re 
normal human beings.” 

“You leave the psycho-sociology to 
me, my lad,” snapped Evan, nettled. 
“It’s my job.” 

They walked down the corridor to- 
ward the officers’ wardroom. As they 
passed a port, Evan stopped and 
peered out. “Here they come,” he said. 

“Welcoming delegation or intern- 
ment crew?” asked Chirki. 

A puzzled frown creased Evan’s 
brow. “It s hard to say. They look 
more like a bunch of boys shuffling 
home from school.”- 

Chirki moved to Evan’s side. 

The spherical Earthship rested in an 
improvised cradle between two tapered 


ships from worlds of nearby stars, like 
a ping-pong ball between a pair of up- 
ended cigars. The purple sun of the 
planet Allerdice shone impartially on 
all three, casting their shadows toward 
the blocky buildings and square towers 
of Ficia. capital city of Allerdice. 

There were four men in the ap- 
proaching Allerdician group, their long 
shadows stretching back toward the 
city. They were informally, almost 
roughly clad in tunics, short -capes, 
knee-length trousers and shoes that 
flared at their tops. 

The two lead men were pushing and 
hauling at each other, occasionally 
pausing to scuffle while the other two 
men stopped and waited patiently. At 
one point, one of them tripped the 
other, who sprawled in the dust of thS 
spaceport. The fallen one arose and 
chased his tormentor around the other 
two men in a circle several times. 

At last the squabbling group disap- 
peared under the curve of the hull. 
Evan turned away from the port with 
a non-plussed shake of his head. “That 
can’t be the official delegation!” 

But it was. 

^APTAIN PAAVO VIDSON and the 
other officers of the Ambassador 
were seated around the big table in 
the officers’ wardroom. Paavo nodded 
at Evan and Chirki as they entered. 

It would have been difficult from 
the expressions and monosyllabic con- 
versation of the Ambassador’s officers 
to determine whether they were await- 
ing doom or deliverance. They didn’t 
know, themselves. ' 

In the center of the table, a coffee- 
pot bubbled with an assuredness that 
was sadly misplaced in such a gather- 
ing. Upper Jetman Fetter, who out- 
ranked only Chirki, was gravely re- 
filling the cups, a task he thankfully 
turned over to Chirki. 

“Mister Kilgru,” said Chirki sol- 
emnly as he poured the captain’s cof- 
fee, “has been chastising me for a 
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friendly bout with one of my inferi- 
ors.” 

“I didn’t know you had inferiors, 
Chirki,” remarked Fetter unkindly. 

“In rank,” elaborated Chirki. “And 
no- sooner am I chastised than he peeks 
out the port at the approaching Aller- 
dician dignitaries, and what do you 
think? They’re having a bout, too, and 
it doesn’t look so friendly.” 

“Get off my back, Chirki,” said 
Evan without rancor. “If you can’t 
have faith in psycho-sociology now, 
where are we?” 

“In a hell of a fix, either way,” an- 
swered Chirki bluntly. “Psycho-soci- 
ology sure did a neat job, on Earth, 
didn’t it?” 


'^HAT HIT a sore spot. 

“Politicians did that!” retorted 
Evan angrily. “And you know it!” 


Politicians or psycho-sociologists, 
someone had certainly “done a neat 
job” on Earth. After centuries of peace 
and unification — during which it had 
colonized planets of a hundred star' 
systems and established a far-flung 
commercial empire — the civilization of 
Earth had exploded' suddenly into war, 
like a nova. All the ferocity that had 
been leashed for so many generations 
seemed to surge to the fore at once, 
blasting the Lunar base, the colonies 
of the Solar System and, most of all, 
Earth itself, in a fury of flame and 
passion. 

Terrestrial civilization had tottered 
in that holocaust. Space travel had 
been one of the first ca'sualties, and the 
star colonies soon quarantined the 
seething Solar System. Earth, the 
mother of man, was left alone, to de- 
stroy herself if she chose. 

Earth had not destroyed herself, but 
it had taken three centuries for 
terrestrial humankind to climb back 
from the wreckage of that war and 
begin once again to seek the stars. 
Working from what records had been 
saved, Earthmen sought once again to 


establish contact with their former 
colonies in other star systems. 

It was a difficult, ticklish business, 
trying to get established once more as 
a responsible partner in the stable' in- 
terstellar civilization, so soon after 
such a barbarous exhibition as a 
planetary war. One by one, the worlds 
of the nearer star systems accepted 
Earth again, albeit some maintained 
suspicious reservations. Allerdice was 
the farthest yet that Earthmen had 
gone suing for recognition— and recog- 
nition by Allerdice was most impor- 
tant of all. 

'THE DOOR to the wardroom 
opened, and Sulli Devlin entered. 
Somehow, Sulli had managed to change 
to dress scarlet in the short interval 
since the altercation in the spacemen's 
wardroom. The only mark of the bat- 
tle on him was a swollen lip. Sulli 
stood straight as a spear beside the 
open door, his rock-like jaw thrust out. 
“The Allerdician delegation, sirs,” he 
announced. 

There was the squawl of opposing 
voices in the corridor outside, and the 
Allerdician delegation progressed jerki- 
ly into the wardroom. The two leaders, 
who were doing all the afguing, were a 
Laiirel-and-Hardy pair of opposites. 
The rotund one wore a fringe of beard, 
the tall one was stooped, lugubrious 
and lantern-jawed. Apparently quite 
unembarrassed at being ushered into 
the presence of the Earthmen, they 
continued their argument at the tops' 
of their respective voices. 

“As representatives of Earth...'’ 
began Paavo soberly, arising and hold- 
ing out his hand. He stopped, mouth 
open. 

The roly-poly Allerdician pushed 
the other away violently and advanced 
toward Paavo, his whiskers waggling. 
The tall one, recovering his balance 
with remarkable quickness, leaped af- 
ter the short one, grabbed him by the 
shoulder and hauled him back. They 
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stood face-to-face, shouting at each 
other, ignoring the Earthmen. 

Paavo looked helplessly at Evan.' 
Evan shrugged. Chirki grinned. 

“The language is a variant of Eng- 
lish,” Evan shouted above the din. “I 
can’t understand it, though; they’re 
talking too fast.” 

The two Allerdicians were pushing 
each other, vigorously and in turn, like 
angry children. Their companions 
stood gravely behind them, apparently 
unconcerned. 

“Switch on the recorder,” ordered 
Paavo belatedly. “We ought to have 
a record of this for deciphering.” 

As Chirki obeyed, the tall Allerdi- 
cian backed away from his opponent. 
The first word the recorder got was 
the word he shouted. 

“Lasseryer!” was the way it came 
out latej^on tape. 

The round one’s face lit up with an 
expression- of pure joy. 

“Lasseryer!” he snapped back, and 
bored in, slugging. 

It was quite a fight for a few min- 
utes. At last, the tall one got the fat 
one down and sat on him. Through it 
all, the Earthmen gaped, reluctant to 
interfere as long as the other two Al- 
lerdicians seemed so calm about it. 

They arose from the floor, brushing 
off their rumpled clothing. Then, to 
the Earthmen’s surprise, the tall one — 
the winner of the scuffle — backed 
away and bowed low to his defeated 
opponent. The fat one nodded briefly, 
and marched triumphantly forward to 
greet Paavo, not with a handshake, 
but an upraised palm and a ridiculous 
wiggle of the fingers. 

At Evan’s nudge, Paavo replied in 
kind, and the conference was on. 

2 


T here was some difficulty 
achieving mutual understanding, 
at first; but this was a field in 


which Evan was an acknowledged ex- 
pert. After playing back some of the 
Allerdicians’ words on tape several 
times, he got the hang of their lan- 
guage and was able to act as an inter- 
preter. 

The fat Allerdician, it developed, 
was Lobbent, representative of'Villib, 
the itfjzen of Allerdice. There was a 
formal exchange of amenities — a little 
to the surprise of Evan, after the Aller- 
dicians’ original uncouthness. Then 
the conference got down to business 
with breathtaking suddenness. 

Lobbent evidently had received de- 
tailed instructions. When Paavo had 
explained Earth’s interest in gaining 
Allerdician recognition as a peaceful 
member of the galactic community,* 
Lobbent leaned back in his chair, pro- 
truded his cheeks and patted his stom- 
ach. 

“Let us be quite honest, Captain,” 
he said. The term he used was “Earth 
visitor,” but Evan discreetly interpret- 
ed it to Paavo as “captain.” “You of 
Earth know that Allerdice, as head of 
the fifteen worlds of the Allerdician 
Union, is the most powerful force in 
the galaxy today. You know that Aller- 
dice, in agreement with other planets 
of the Union, holds to the policy of 
occupying barbarous worlds and pro- 
hibiting them from space flight until 
they have been reeducated. 

“When you ask that Allerdice rec- 
ognize Earth, what you are asking is 
that Allerdice do not occupy Earth, 
and strip Earth of the potentiality for 
wars against other worlds. Is that not 
correct?” 

Evan was shocked at this bald state- 
ment of fact. Paavo looked stunned 
when the psycho-sociologist translated. 

“We ask that Allerdice recognize 
Earth as a peaceful world,” replied 
Paavo stiffly. “Earth would resist any 
unjustified occupation.” 

“Resistance would be unavailing 
against the fleet of fifteen worlds,” 
said Lobbent. “The worlds in Earth’s 
sector would not assist Earth against 
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Allerdice. Earth must prove to Aller- 
dice it is a peaceful world.” 

“Space!” exploded Paavo, ignoring 
Evan’s frantic gestures. At the excla- 
mation, Lobbent and the tall Allerdi- 
cian exchanged knowing nods. “What 
must Earth do to prove its peaceful 
intentions? You have Earth’s word; if 
you doubt it, why haven’t you sent a 
peaceful inspection delegation to 
Earth?” 

“Earth sues for recognition, not Al- 
lerdice,” answered Lobbent brusquely. 
“So Earth sends representatives to Al- 
lerdice. Do you not understand now?” 

“No, I don’t,” said Paavo, swallow- 
ing his anger and rubbing his arm 
where Evan had pinched it frantically. 

“You represent Earth here,” said 
Lobbent. “We of Allerdice have a psy- 
cho-sociological tradition. We can tell 
from your actions whether the world 
from which you come has a reasonable 
chance to peace.” 

TN ESSENCE, that ended the con- 

ference. After formal goodbyes, the 
Allerdician delegation left. The voices 
of their two leaders rose in argument 
as they vanished down the corridor. 

“Of all the bald insolence!” raged 
Paavo. “They fight right in front of 
us, and then have the nerve to doubt 
that we’re peaceful people!” 

“Like I told Evan, Captain,” said 
Chirki with a smile. “We ought to. . .” 

“Shut up!” roared Paavo. “Evan, 
what about it?” * 

“I don’t know,” replied Evan 
thoughtfully. “Most of the records we 
had on Allerdice were destroyed, and 
they’ve developed for three centuries 
since then, anyhow. WY know the 
planet was settled under the auspices 
of a group of psycho-sociologists led by 
Kehtu Allerdice, and our advance in- 
formation is that they have a civiliza- 
tion of the highest, most stable 
type . . . ” , 

“Stalple!” erupted Paavo. “When a 
diplomatic delegation yaks and squab- 


bles right in front of us? Even comes 
to blows? How stable is that?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” repeated 
Evan. “They may be testing us, or 
that may have been a deliberate in- 
sult. If it was an insult, they still may 
be testing us. There are a couple of in- 
consistencies about them that puzzle 
me. One of them was tliat word ‘lasser- 
yer’ they hollered at each other.” 

“Obviously an insult,” said Paavo. 
“It brought on a fight.” 

“Maybe. That’s the most logical ex- 
planation. But did you notice that the 
tall one won the fight? It looked as 
though they were fighting ov:er which 
one was to have the honor of being the 
spokesman to us. But the tall one won, 
yet the fat one, Lobbent, took over as 
spokesman.” 

“An insult to us,” conjectured 
Paavo. “The fat one lost, 34^ had to 
suffer the indignity of speaking to the 
lowly Earthmen.” 

Evan smiled. “Don’t let your sense 
of our inferiority influence your opin- 
ion.” 

.“Inferiority?” snarled Paavo. “To 
them?” 

“We’re the ones who came here ask- 
ing recognition,” Evan reminded. “But 
Lobbent was a little too triumphant 
about his position as spokesman for 
your theory to make sense. I think the 
key to the whole business is in that 
expression, ‘lasseryer,’ and I’m going 
to try to break it down.” 

“If. it isn’t an insult, what do you 
think it is?” asked Paavo. 

“I haven’t the slightest idea. What- 
ever it is, it sure gets action.” 

it'Y'OU SEEMED to understand 
their language pretty well, after 
you got started.” 

“Yes, it’s English, changed by long 
dissociation from the source — ^and I ex- 
pect the source language on Earth has 
changed, too. I follow it partly from 
context. But chasing down the seman- 
tics of a single word is a harder propo- 
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sition. They’ve switched the sounds of 
some similar letters, like ‘p’ and ‘b’ and 
‘v.’ and in some cases the words have 
changed to things that sound only 
vaguely like the originals. I rather sus- 
pect ‘Lobbent’ used to be ‘Robert’ — 
an ancient English name — and I’m al- 
most sure ‘Villib’ was once ‘Phillip.’ 
But ‘lasserycr’ could be an entirely 
new word they’ve invented here.” 

“Well, aside from that, we seem to 
be guinea pigs,” said Paavo, leaning 
back and clasping his hands together. 
“How do you suggest we react?” 

“Frankly, sir, I’m soared. Without 
knowing more about the Allerdicians, I 
don’t know how they’ll interpret any- 
thing we do.” 

“Why not just act natural?” sug- 
gested Chirki. “Or have I brought that 
up before?” 

“Natural?” repeated Evan. “They’re 
going to interpret from our actions 
whether Earth is peaceful or still war- 
like. How do any of us act differently 
now in our personal reactions than our 
fathers did when Earth was tangled up 
in a vicious war? I’m frank to say I 
don’t know, and I’m a psycho-sociolo- 
gist. They’ll probably be looking for 
little things. Our psycho-sociology 
hasn’t progressed far enough yet to get 
into such fine differentiations of 
human reactions.” 

“Well,” argued Chirki, “if they’re 
such fine psycho-sociologists, wouldn’t 
you think they’d interpret our natural 
actions correctly? After all. Earth is 
peaceful, isn’t it?” 

“I’m scared,” said Evan again. “One 
wrong move could put Earth under 
military occupation. I wish we could 
just hang around the ship and not have 
to deal with the Allerdicians at all.” 

“Well, we can’t,” said Paavo. 
“You’ve got to take a guard tomorrow 
and deliver our written proposal to 
their what’s-it. . .Villib.” 

“Great space!” exclaimed Evan, ap- 
palled at being forced into action so 
soon. “Couldn’t you have given that to 
their delegation?” 


“I’m afraid this is outside your psy- 
cho-sociological jurisdiction,” said 
Paavo. “My orders were that it be 
delivered to the head man of Aller- 
dice, personally. Butpas psycho-sociol- 
ogist, you’ll be in charge of the de- 
livery and responsible for the behavior 
of the men who go with you.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Evan unhappily. “If 
I must, I ‘suppose I must.” 

“And you’d better work like hell to 
figure out the right pitch for these 
people,” Paavo warned. “Earth knows 
Allerdice’s general attitude, but no- 
body realized they were quite so direct 
about it. If we don’t get that recogni- 
tion in a few days, we’re going to make 
a run for it to warn Earth of Aller- 
dice’s plans for occupation.” 

“But that would mean certain war 
with Allerdice!” protested Evan fran- 
tically. 

“I can’t take chances,” said Pavvo. 
“If there’s to be war, we don’t want 
Earth to be caught by surprise.” 

3 


E A van STOOD erect in the crim- 
< son morning of Allerdice and 
snapped sharp instructions to 
the half dozen men assigned to accom- 
pany him into the city of Ficia. He 
had picked them carefully, for stabili- 
ty and intelligence, and Sulli Devlin 
was the top enlisted spaceman of the 
group. Evan had not particuarly want- 
ed Chirki Beorging along, but Chirki’s 
title of “recorder” meant actually that 
he was the expedition’s historian, and 
he was expected to be on the spot for 
such an occasion. 

The men were resplendent in the 
scarlet-and-silver full-dress uniforms 
of Earth’s Space Navy — crash helmets 
with cocked plumes, tunics with full 
sleeves gathered at the wrists, baggy 
trousers gathered at the ankles, space 
boots. On the shoulders of Evan’s uni- 
form were the braided epaulets of an 
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Upper Wingman, a rank on a par with 
that of the Ambassador’s executive 
officer. He felt uncomfortable in full 
dress, as he always did. Evan was 
rather chubby. 

A hundred and fifty yards away, 
there was a bustle of activity as the 
crew of one of the other two ships pre- 
pared for blastoff. Vehicles rumbled, 
men shouted and metal clanked against 
metal. Underlying all the commotion 
was the throbbing whine of the other- 
world ship’s powerful dynamos. 

“We have to be careful,” Evan was 
warning the attentive group. “What- 
ever these people do, we can’t react, 
until we’re sure what they mean. If 
they hiss at us, we can’t get angry, be- 
cause that may be their way of ap- 
plauding us. And let the w'omen 
alone!” 

A solitary figure in short pants, 
with a long feather curling from a 
ridiculous cap, trudged . across the 
spaceport toward them. He was a skin- 
ny little man, with square-rimmed 
spectacles on his nose. 

“T’m Lusser,” he introduced himself 
in a squeaky voice, waggling his fin- 
gers. “I’ve come to conduct you to 
Villib. Lasseryer?” 

The word was a question, spoken al- 
most hopefully, not the wrathful ex- 
pletives the others had used. Evan Hes- 
itated. Should he reply in kind, with 
the same word? It might mean some- 
thing like “Let’s go.” On the other 
hand, it might mean something that 
would get him in trouble if he repeated 
it. Yesterday the word had been used, 
and the man to whom it was addressed 
had attacked its user. 

“I’m Evan Kilgru,” Evan said slow- 
ly and distinctly, waggling his own 
fingers back. “We look forward with 
pleasure to an audience with your 
itjizen, and we are honored that such 
a distinguished gentleman will conduct 
us.” 

T JNACCOUNTABLY, Lusser looked 

disappointed. But he led the way 


across the spaceport, Evan and Chirki 
at his heels and the small detachment 
of brightly-uniformed men marching in 
formation behind them. 

“I think you were a little bit rigid 
in your instructions to the men,” said 
Chirki as they walked. “I still think 
the best course is to act natural.” 

“Look, Chirki,” said Evan patiently, 
“we don’t know what ‘natural’ is to 
these people. They proved that with 
their performance yesterday. What 
they did must have been natural to 
them, but we wouldn’t do it, and we 
don’t know what it means. By the same 
token, we don’t know how they are go- 
ing to interpret whatever we do.” 

“Wasn’t Allerdice settled by psycho- 
sociologists?” demanded Chirki. 
“You’re a psycho-sociologist. You 
ought to be able to estimate how they 
look at things.” 

“Well. . .there are different schools 
of psycho-sociology,” said Evan reluc- 
tantly. “This Kentu Allerdice, who led 
the First Allerdician colony, belonged 
to a school that is extinct now 
on Earth. They believed healthy mo- 
tions were guaranteed by letting off 
steam now and then.” 

“Well, for Pete’s sake, let’s let off a 
little steam, then,” said Chirki. “That’s 
obviously what those characters were 
doing in the v/ardroom yesterday.” 

“What does lasseryer mean, and 
would it mean anything different to 
them if we said it?” countered Evan. 
“In the ancient American West you 
could call a man an illegitimate child if 
he was your friend, but if he was a 
stranger he’d shoot hell out of you for 
it. Letting off steam can be dangerous 
if you don’t know what you’re doing. 
Besides, their psycho-sociological theo- 
ries could have changed a lot in a few 
centuries.” 

The city of Ficia was clean, but 
Evan was not impressed with its beau- 
ty. Most of the buildings were square 
and unadorned, and there was no con- 
f o r m i t y in the pattern of their con- 
struction such as, say, in the beauti- 
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fully planned cities of Sirius XV. 

They evidently were out before the 
morning rush hour. There were few 
people on the streets through which 
they marched/ and most buildings were 
closed. The people they passed stared 
at them curiously, shouted after them 
incomprehensibly or just laughed. 

'yHEIR AUDIENCE with Villib, in 
a garden-surrounded structure that 
appeared to be something in the nature 
of a palace, was brief, pleasant and to 
the point. Evan and Chirki, conducted 
in by Lusser while the enlisted space- 
men waited in an adjoining patio, were 
refreshed with drinks of some sort of 
semi-sweet fruit juice. Evan handed 
over the draft of the recognition agree- 
ment they hoped Villib would sign. Vil- 
lib g la n c e d over it, laid it aside and 
bade them a courteous farewell. 

Evidently, the Allerdicians meant 
what they said. The Earthmen were on 
trial, and the paper would not be signed 
until they had proved themselves. 

Maybe Villib had passed word to 
the populace when they left, or maybe 
it was just that the streets were getting 
crowded by the time they started back 
to the ship. Whatever it was, their re- 
turn soon began to take on strongly 
nightmarish aspects. 

From the first, it seemed to Evan 
that the shouts of bystanders as they 
passed were louder and more offensive. 
He thought he might be imagining this, 
though, bcause of his own nervousness. 

But when pedestrians began to move 
into the Earthmen’s little marching col- 
umn, that was something definitely new 
and ominous. They were marching two 
abreast, Evan walking beside Lusser 
at the head of the group. At first some 
of the pedestrians just walked down 
between the ranks, gaining evident en- 
joyment from the action. Then a few of 
them began to wind in and out between 
the men, almost tripping some of them 
on a couple of occasions. 

The Earthmen marched onward, 
griml}^ Evan counted the blocks as 


they walked. They were still a good 
quarter of a mile from the spaceport 
when two Allerdicians, anticipating the 
line of their march, stood grinning 
square in the path of the double col- 
umn. 

Without a word, Evan led his men 
around them. Lusser fell back, and for 
a moment Evan thought he would pro- 
test to’ their interceptors. But, seeing 
them moving on, Lusser ran after them, 
caught up with them and rejoined Evan. 
He looked at Evan curiously, but said 
nothing. 

It got worse before it got better — 
if it could be said to have gotten better 
at all. Half a block beyond this inci- 
dent, a group of Allerdicians blocked 
the sidewalk completely. There was no 
way around them without going out 
into the street, and vehicular traffic 
was too heavy for that. 

Evan halted his men when they 
reached the group, anticipating trouble. 
The Allerdicians were too obviously 
watching them for the sidewalk block 
to be accidental. 

A burly Allerdician detached himself 
from the group and stepped up to 
Evan. He towered a head above Evan. 
He spat to one side and snapped; 
“Lasseryer!” 

Evan’s heart sank. There was that 
key word again, and he had no idea 
how to reply to it. “I’d appreciate 
your letting us by,” he said courteous- 
ly but firmly, waggling his fingers hope- 
fully at the Allerdician. “We’re anxious 
to reach the spaceport.” 

“LASSERYER!” yelled the Aller- 
dician in his face. 

The volume of it almost knocked 
Evan down. He staggered slightly. 
Then, for want of something better to 
do, he shook his head decisively and 
made as if to step by the man. 

'yHE ALLERDICL\N seized him by 
the shoulders and ripped the braid- 
ed epaulets off with one powerful 
wrench. Evan’s plumed helmet fell to 
the sidewalk with a clatter. 
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As though it were a signal, the other 
Allerdicians descended on Chirki and 
the enlisted spacemen with a howl. 
Their hands ripped the colorful uni- 
forms of the Earthmen. The Earth- 
men were torn out of formation, their 
clothing pulled awry by their attackers. 
Half a scarlet tunic flew out of the 
melee and descended on one of the 
interested onlookers who were stopping 
their cars to watch. 

Just in time, Evan heard Sulli’s en- 
raged bawl', amplified by Chirki’s joy- 
ous shout and angry squawls from the 
other men. He pulled himself from the 
mauling grasp of the big Allerdician. 

“ ’Tendon!” he cried above the hub- 
bub. “Don’t resist, men! Dammit, don’t 
resist, I say! They’re trying to test 
us; for Earth’s sake, don’t resist!” 

His frantic yells brought a sudden 
subsidence in the semi-brawl. Earth- 
men and Allerdicians paused, their sur- 
prised faces turning toward him. The 
Earthmen straightened their shoulders, 
striving for military bearing despite 
their tattered uniforms. The Allerdi- 
cians still held them, by arms, legs, col- 
lars. 

Before hostilities could be resumed, 
Lusser stepped up to the big Allerdi- 
cian who had manhandled Evan. 

“Lasseryer!” he growled, drawing' 
himself to his full height — which 
wasn’t very much. 

“Lasseryer!” shouted the other Al- 
lerdician in glee, and laid Lusser out 
on the sidewalk with a single blow to 
the stomach. 

A dead hush fell over the scene as 
the Allerdicians waited for Lusset to re- 
cover consciousness. They moved 
away from the tattered, angry Earth- 
men and stood solemnly in groups, 
watching the crumpled form on the 
sidewalk. 

After a few moments, Lusser opened 
his eyes slowly, groaned, shook his 
head and arose- unsteadily. He hesi- 
tated, looking around, then advanced 
on his attacker in a brisk, businesslike 


fashion. But the fight was not resumed. 
The two men retired to one side and 
talked earnestly in a low voice, while 
the other Allerdicians murmured 
quietly among themselves. 

There was no block across the side- 
walk now, and Evan was tempted to 
resume his march. But he decided to 
wait on Lusser. There was no way of 
telling what the Allerdicians’ reactions 
would be if he tried to get out of there. 

T USSEI^ broke off his .conversation 
^ and returned tO'Evan. 

“We shall go to your ship now,” he 
said officiously. 

Dubiously, Evan gave the command 
to march. They moved off in forma- 
tion. The Allerdicians made no move to 
interfere. 

Whatever had happened, the word 
seemed to have gotten around. They 
were not molested again as they pro- 
ceeded down the street. Evan was un- 
able to contain his curiosity. 

“What did you say to that fellow?” 
he -asked Lusser. “He knocked you 
down, but you evidently talked him out 
of doing anything more.” 

“I took" responsibility for you and 
the other Earthmen,” said Lusser with 
something of contempt in his voice. “I . 
told him you are under my command; 

I explained to him that you knew no 
better.” 

, “No better than what?” 

“We of Allerdice do not like uni- 
forms and marching,” said Lusser. 

They marched on into the space- 
port. Even knew the men were furious, 
and he didn’t blame them. The trouble 
was that the Allerdicians were on top. 
Maybe it was part of their social set-up 
to attack visitors with impunity; but 
maybe if the visitors fought back, that 
would prove to them Aat Earthmen 
weren’t peaceful, as they claimed, but 
were quick-tempered and warlike. 

Evan’s shoulders sagged. On them 
he felt the heavy responsibility of 
warding off the military occupation of 
Earth by soldiers from a foreign world. 
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Maybe, if Lusser was right, they would 
be soldiers without uniforms and sol- 
diers who didn’t march in formation, 
but Evan would be willing to bet his 
psycho-sociology diploma they’d be 
well armed. 

4 


4 4 Y SATURN, Paavo,” Evan 
1^ told the captain, “there’ll be 
no more marching, and we’d 
better require that any men who leave 
the spaceport go out of uniform. As I 
said before, I wish we could just hole 
up inside the ship.” 

“But you don’t think we can?” said 
Paavo. 

“No. They’re studying us to deter- 
mine if Earth is peaceful, and they 
can’t study us if we’re not circulating 
around to be studied. And they 
. don’t give a hang whether we let them 
figure us out or not.” 

“All right,” said Paavo. “If you want 
the men to circulate. I’ll permit it, as 
ong as there aren’t too many out at a 
time. Whatever you have in mind, 
though, Evan, you’d better pull it off 
fast. If we don’t get favorable action 
out of Allerdice in three days, we’re 
blasting out of here.” 

Evan was shocked. “Three days! 
That’s pretty short notice, Paavo. I’m 
.not sure that any good psycho-sociolo- 
gist could be expected to determine a 
world’s attitude from the actions of 
such a small group in so little time.” 

“Maybe not, but you have to look 
at my side of it. If Earth isn’t warned 
of Allerdician plans for occupation. I'm 
responsible.” 

“And if it’s going to be war with 
Allerdice, instead of peace, I’m respon- 
sible,” interrupted Evan. “That’s my 
job on this expedition.” 

“Right, but I’m still captain. And 
this is the chance I can’t take: they 
may decide from our actions that Earth 
isn’t peaceful. If and when they do. 


this ship won’t have a chance of get- 
ting off of Allerdice.” 

He gestured dismissal. Evan sighed 
and left Paavo’s cubbyhole of an of- 
fice. 

He conceded the justice of Paavo’s 
concern. The captain was in a tight 
spot. But he didn’t see how Paavo 
could reasonably expect the Allerdi- 
cians to decide the Earthmen were 
peaceful in three days, when he seemed 
to feel they wouldn’t decide the Earth- 
men were warlike in the same space of 
time. 

The trouble was that Evan didn’t 
ha,ve any sort of plan at alh The Aller- 
dicians’ mental processes were still as 
unknown to him as they had been 
at the beginning. All he could do was 
turn a few men loose in the city and 
trust to luck. 

pVAN DESCENDED from the con- 
■*“' trol deck through the navigation 
to the upper centerdeck. Chirki Beorg- 
ing was sitting in a chair outside the 
enlisted wardroom, tilted back com- 
fortably against the wall. 

“Say, Evan,” called Chirki as Evan 
started past him toward the compan- 
ionway down to the mid-centerdeck. 

Evan stopped. 

“Have you tried to figure out what 
these Allerdicians are like from his- 
tory?” asked Chirki. 

“Psycho-sociology is based partly on 
the study of historical factors,” Evan 
reminded him. “But we don’t know 
enough about the Allerdicians’ history 
to draw any conclusions.” 

“You know the history of Kentu 
Allerdice, who led the original settlers 
of the planet,” said Chirki, pulling 
at his long, mustache. “Or you 
should. If you don’t, I do; he was a 
troublemaker.” 

“That helps. It looks like all the 
Allerdicians are,” retorted Evan, and 
started on. 

“■Well, I have a suggestion to make,” 
said Chirki, raising his voice. 

Evan paused at the top of the com- 
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panionway. “What is it?” he asked in 
a pained voice. 

“I expect the Allerdicians are civil- 
ized enough to write,” said Chirki with 
a huge grin. “Maybe they’d let you 
look at their own histories of them- 
selves.” 

Evan snorted and moved on. At the 
moment, he had another recourse in 
mind. 

Going down to the lower centerdeck, 
Evan went out through the ship’s big 
circular port and walked down the long 
ramp. He crossed the spaceport to the 
tall other-world ship that still rested 
there, identified himself to the swarthy 
guard and asked to see the captain. 

Captain Nov-Kim of the Decembian 
ship Grik received Evan in p tiny cu- 
cicle off the control deck high in the 
nose of the ship. He spoke a broken 
variety of the Allerdicians’ version of 
English, indicating that it was far 
from his native tongue, but Evan was 
able to understand him. 

Evan outlined the problem facing the 
Earthmen. 

“Your people obviously have had 
contact with the Allerdicians for some 
time,” said Evan. “We need your help. 
Perhaps you can tell us something of 
their mental processes.” 

Nov-Kim smiled. 

“You may not know,” he said. ‘^De- 
cembu is world of Allerdician Union. 
Why we help you? We like to know 
also if Earth is peaceful. We let you 
prove this to Allerdice.” 

“At least,” persisted Evan, “tell me 
what they mean by that word ‘Lasser- 
yer.’ ” 

“Ha!” exclaimed the Decembian. “I 
know tricks of psycho men. That word 
is key word. I not tell you that.” 

Morosely, Evan made his way back 
to the Ambassador. 

A KEY WORD. That agreed with 
Evan’s estimate. What in space 
could it mean? 

He had tried his semantics tests to 
it to no avail, but he tried them again. 


L was a sound without any close var- 
iants, although R and N were similar. 
Since it was the initial sound, the 
chances were it was not a variant. The 
two Rs, too, probably were accurate 
renditions, although the first R might 
be an N, or, less likely, an L. The fi- 
nal R cotdd be an N. The Ss could only 
be Z, ZH or TH if they were not orig- 
inal sounds. Possibly, the first R 
and/or the Y should be slurred. 

Evan tried lazzeryer, lather er, ' las- 
senyen, lazzelyer. He swore softly. The 
trouble was, there was no context to 
help in interpretation. The best he 
could get was “lassoer,” which meant 
nothing. 

It might be an Allerdician word 
without English roots. 

As a matter of fact, Chirki’s sugges- 
tion had some merit, he thought.. He 
did not expect to pick up any really 
helpful information from Allerdician 
history. 

But . . . textbooks on Allerdician psy- 
cho-sociology might be something else! 

Evan determined to visit the library 
in Ficia, if there was one, the very next 
day. 



A DOZEN men — a third of the 
crew — were given liberty the 
next day. Paavo’s order also 
specified that officers were free to go 
into the city of Ficia at any time they 
were not on duty. No uniforms, the 
order said — and no trouble! 

Evan, who would have been a free 
agent under the . circumstances any- 
how, made inquiries and headed toward 
Ficia’s public library. 

Late that afternoon, he walked 
slowly and despondently back toward 
the ship^ Discouraged at the results of 
his research, he was disturbingly con- 
scious that a dozen spacemen and sev- 
eral officers had been circulating 
among the people of Ficia all day, 
flaunting their reactions for all to see. 
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He worried over the conclusions the 
Allerdician psycho-sociologists might 
draw from them. He worried that one 
or more of the Earthmen might be 
pushed beyond endurance and start a 
fight that would be disastrous to their 
hopes. 

At a street intersection, he fell in 
with Sulli Devlin, and they walked to- 
gether. 

“Having any luck, sir?” asked Sulli. 

“I’m afraid not,” admitted Evan. “I 
sank up to my ears in Allerdician his- 
tory, but I couldn’t fipd anything of 
great value. It’s true the Allerdicians 
have maintained peace here and on the 
neighboring worlds, but all I can find 
is the facts, without any insight into 
the reasons.” 

“Mister Beorging said you were go- 
ing to look into their psycho-sociologi- 
cal textbooks. You found nothing 
there, either?” 

Evan laughed shortly. “That section 
of the library was sealed off to me. 
The Allerdicians aren’t dumb enough 
to tip their hand that way. They’ve 
seen to it that we’ll work it out for 
ourselves.” 

“Meaning no disrepect, sir,” said 
Sulli, “I thought all psycho-sociologists 
studied out of the same textbook.” 

“No,” answered Evan with a smile, 
“I’m afraid not. There are almost as 
many schools of psycho-sociology as 
there are church sects. It’s far from 
an exact science. I know a good deal 
about the original theories of Kentu 
Allerdice and his school, but I don’t 
know the direction of their develop- 
ment here.” 

They walked on in silence for a few 
moments. 

“I ran across Russell today,” volun- 
teered Sulli. “I got the impression 
from him the Allerdicians like us pret- 
ty well.” 

“Russell?” repeated Evan, trying to 
place the name. He knew none of the 
member of the Ambassador’s crew by 
that name. 

“You know, sir, that character with 


the eyeglasses who acted as our guide. 
I can’t think of his real name, but it 
sounds like ‘Russell.’ ” 

“Lusser,” Evan informed him. “It 
probably is a derivation from ‘Rus- 
sell’. . .” 

He stopped, his mouth falling open. 

“By Sirius, Sulli!” he exclaimed. 
“That’s it! Let’s get back to the ship!” 

YJ^ITH THE puzzled Sulli in tow, 
Evan started off at a fast walk. 
They rounded the next corner and 
walked straight into trouble. Chirki 
Beorging had been pushed too far. 

About fifty feet from the intersec- 
tion, Chirki and two other -spacemen 
were ranged defiantly before half a 
dozen Allerdicians. 

From the hunch of Chirki’s shoul- 
ders, he was about to wade in. 

“Mister Beorging!” shouted Sulli, 
and the big man half turned toward 
them. They hurried up. 

“What is it, Chirki?” asked Evan. 

“These fellows won’t let us by, 
Evan,” growled Chirki. His brows were 
knit and his face was like a thunder- 
cloud. “They keep yelling lasseryer at 
us, and when we try to go around them, 
they push us back. They won’t even 
let us turn around and go back the way 
we came.” 

As if to emphasize his words, one 
Allerdician moved in close and pushed 
Chirki violently. Chirki staggered 
against Evan. 

^‘Lasseryer I” shouted the Allerdi- 
cian. 

Chirki turned, his fists clenched. 

“Wait, sir!” cried Sulli. “Don’t for- 
get the instructions. We’ve got to keep 
our heads, sir!” 

“That order is countermanded,” said 
Evan coolly. “Slug him, Mister 
Beorging!” 

Chirki froze, surprise written on his 
face. “What was that?” he demanded 
incredulously. 

“Five Earthmen against six Allerdi- 
cians is even up,” said Evan, rolling up 
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his sleeves, “I said give it to him, 
Chirki.” 

With a shout of pure joy, Chirki 
laid the Allerdician out on the sidewalk 
with a single blow. Sulli’s gratified roar 
sounded like the bellow of a bull 
as he and Evan joined the fray. 

What followed was a very ’satisfac- 
tory free-for-all. There were other Al- 
lerdicians in the vicinity, and quite a 
few of them got into it before the 
Earthmen were battered into submis- 
sion. 

pVAN KILGRU and Chirki Beorg- 
^ ing stood before Captain Paavo Vid- 
soii of the Ambassador, as near at at- 
tention as their aching backs would 
permit. The clothes of both were in 
tatters. Chirki sported a beautiful 
shiner and Evan, less apt at combat, 
was almost unrecognizable with a face 
puffed all out of shape. 

“By Saturn, Evan, I’d courtmartial 
both of you, except for one thing,” said 
Paavo sternly. 

Evan grinned, as well as he could. 
“Our reprieve must have come through 
rather quickly, sir,” he ventured. 

“Reprieve? You could call it that.” 
Paavo pulled a paper from his desk 
drawer and studied it. “Villib signed 
Allerdician recognition of Earth. I{; 
came while you belligerent idiots were 
being escorted here under arrest.” 

“Yes, sir. That was the reprieve to 
which I was referring. I thought we 
might have to sample the brig for a few 
days before he decided we were right 
fellows.” 

Paavo leaned back and studied him 
quizzically. 

“You seem blasted sure of yourself,” 
he commented. “Maybe you can tell 
me just what psycho-sociological gim- 
mick causes Villib to decide Earth’s 
a peaceful within an hour after you and 
our other noble thugs have just sent a 
round dozen of his citizens to the 
hsspital.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Evan happily. 
“The Allerdicians still follow the basic 


psycho-sociological concepts of the 
colony’s founder, Kentu Allerdice. 
They believe that man, being a comba- 
tive animal by nature, builds up pow- 
erful emotional tensions which, if not 
alleviated, can override his judgment 
and logic. They look upon war, among 
other phenomena, as the result of a 
psychosis which is created by the con- 
tinual building up of such tensions un- 
der the rigid restraints required by 
civilized cooperation.” 

“Savages fight wars,” remarked 
Paavo. 

“Brief ones, on a small scale,” said 
Evan. “Ansd if you don’t think savages 
are bothered by civilized restraints, 
you ought to study the tight taboo sys- 
tem of most savages tribes.” 

“Point accepted,” said Paavo. “Go 
on.” 

iiVJ^ELL, TO prevent these ten- 
” sions froin building to the psy- 
chosis- level, the Allerdicians have ac- 
cepted a means of relieving these ten- 
sions into the structure of their society. 
It’s sort of a means of blowing off 
steam. The idea is, if your neighbor 
just irritates the hell out of you, you 
holler ‘lasseryer’ at him. If he agrees, 
you slug it out, and anything goes short 
of mayhem. The beauty of it is that, 
after all your combative instincts have 
been beaten out of you, you get to- 
gether with the other fellow and settle 
your disputes reasonably. 

“When we demonstrated to the Al- 
lerdicians that Earthmen could be 
goaded into . . . ah . . . relieving our emo- 
tional tensions in the same manner, 
they decided Earth could be trusted 
reasonably to keep the peace with other 
worlds. All they wanted for proof was 
to get us into a good fist fight.” 

“So that’s the explanation for that' 
performance the Allerdician delegation 
put on here at the ship?” suggested 
Paavo. 

“Yes, sir. Lobbent was the official 
spokesman, but the other Allerdician 
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didn’t approve of his method of ap- 
proach. So he challenged Lobbent, 
whipped him in a scuffle, got all the ir- 
ritation out of his system by direct ac- 
tion and then yielded to the inevitable 
— and Lobbent did things his own way 
after all. That’s their whole idea.” 

“So Chirki was right, then?” mur- 
mured Paavo. 

“Chirki, sir?” 

“Chirki was the one who wanted to 
act natural,” Paavo reminded him. “He 
seems to have been a better psycho- 
sociologist than you, Evan.” 

“No, sir, it isn’t quite that simple,” 
replied Evan, with a sidelong smile at 
Chirki. Since they had fought side by 
side, Evan had decided the big man 
wasn’t such a bad fellow after all. 
“Psycho-sociology isn’t a matter of 
guesswork. No, sir, Sulli was the one 
who tipped me to the solution.” 

“Sulli?” 

“Yes, sir. My difficulties in under- 
standing the Allerdician language were 
that the original English had been 
changed by sight alterations of some of 
the sounds in many words. That ap- 
plied particularly to the key word 
lasseryer, because it was out of con- 
text.” 

“I don’t see how Sulli could help,” 
said Paavo. “He’s no linguist.” 

“That’s just it, sir. Not being a 
linguist, he had difficulty remembering 
the Allerdician version of words and 


tended to lapse back into the English 
from which they were derived. When 
that happened with the name Lusser — 
which was a derivation of ‘Russell ’ — it 
dawned on me.” 

Paavo leaned back and stared at him 
quizzically. 

“We seem to have come out of this 
all right,” he said slowly. “Allerdice 
has recognized Earth and we don’t 
have to worry about military occupa- 
tion. The men who were with you are 
happy about their brawl, and the rest 
of the men are happy at the prospect 
of getting into one of their own. But, 
Eyg,n, the devious ways of psycho- 
sociology still escape me. How jn space 
could you get any sense out of that 
sort of thing?” 

“Simple, sir,” answered Evan with a 
grin. “Lusser is close enough to lasser- 
yer in its construction for the altera- 
tions to be parallel.” 

“But what does lasseryer mean?” 
persisted Paavo. 

“When two small boys who are 
strangers to each other chance to meet 
in an alley, what’s the first thing one 
of them is likely to say to the other?” 
countered Evan. 

“It’s been a long time since I was a 
boy,” said Paavo reflectively. “What 
do they say to each other, Evan?” 

Evan smiled through split lips. 

“ ‘Wrestle you!’ ” he answered. 


Stranger Than Fiction . . . 

A woman maintained that her daughter’s ghost had 
appeared to her, telling her the details of her 
death. And the investigation which followed veri- 
fied the story — details which the mother could 
not possibly have known . . . 
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CALLING DR. WALLACE 
Dear R.A.W.L.: 

This in re your' exchange with Dr. 
Wallace in Nov. SFQ, Specifically 
page 108, 2nd paragraph where you 
mention an early campaign against 
non-sibilant hissing, as 

“Get out of here,” he hissed. 

But just what is a “hiss” and ,pre- 
cisely how produced? 

My dictionary claims it is a sound 
like that of the letters prolonged, 
presumably as in “sssssss”. On the 
other hand, I’ve never heard any lan- 
guage expert object to the claims of 
naturalists and scientists, that certain 
reptiles, mammals and bhrd can and 
do “hiss.” 

But are these animal hisses a be- 
tween-the-teeth sort of sibilance, or 
"ssss”? Indeed they are not, at least 
the ones I’ve personally note’s. I’m 
very familiar with at least three ani- 
mals that hiss, the common eastern 
Hissing-adder (or Hognose-adder), 
the Snapping-turtle and the Angora 
cat. I’ve heard all of these animals 
“hiss” many times, and each time the 


sound was accomplished -without 
true sibilance (“ssss”) at all, but by 
forcing air outward thru constricted 
throat passages. The cat and turtle 
opened their mouths very widely 
when hissing; the adder opened its 
mouth, usually only about one-third, 
but sometimes halfway. And the 
sounds thus produced are perhaps 
best rendered as “hhhhhkaaaaa", in- 
flecting the a as in hat, sometimes as 
in ah. Most certainly the sounds 
were not an “ssss”. 

My point is that such passages as 
“ ‘Get out of here,’ he hissed.” are 
perfectly legitimate and proper, if 
predicted on animal-hissing. And 
isn’t that kind of hissing just what 
the word was, at least originally, in- 
tended to convey? Animals apparent- 
ly use such sounds instinctively as a 
bluff or defense, but did you ever 
hear an enraged man or animal going 
“sssss”? No, even man would likely 
vent his rage in “ hhhhh” -hasad 
sounds, same as when you venomous- 
ly whisper “Get out of here !”. I’m 
definitely no grammarian, but I’ve a 
suspicion that a great big hoax (un- 
intentional, of course) has been per- 
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petrated on stf authors ever since 
Koenig began it in the 40’s. And I 
think most animals will hiss you if 
you don’t agree, sans-sibilance that 
is. 

Also, on page 106: 2d paragraph, 
quote : “Moreover, they are in the 
control of the editor, who ought 
therefore to control them, but 
doesn’t.” Unquote. 

Literally, this statement establish- 
es three things: 

(a) they are controlled by the edi- 
tor, 

n^) the editor ought to control 
them, and 

(c) the editor does not control « 
them. ( !) 

Now, either (a) plus (b), or (b) 
plus (c) makes sense. But (a) plus 
(b) plus (c) leaves me frustrated. 

I know what Dr. Wallace intend- 
ed — but did he say it? 

KEITH NELSON, 1133 
Green Street, Marietta, 
Ohio. 

I’m itching to answer this myself, 
Keith, but will send a copy to Dr. Wal- 
lace, so he can have the first comeback 
at you. 

ATTENTION DR. ASIMOV 
Dear Editor: 

I picked up the August SFQ the 
other day and immediately began 
reading Asimov’s “Axioms For Eve- 
rybody.” Tho somewhat entertaining, 

I would like to disagree with Mr. 
Asimov. His article was put forth in 
a very entertaining and humorous 
manner, but, while disproving a good 
many axioms, he did not think that 
in doing so his ideas were based on 
a very basic axiom which states 
“two opposite things cannot co-exist 
in the same plane.” That is, a truth 
cannot be a lie, etc. But — can it? The 
idea was brought up, by the way, by 
Henry Kuttner in his book “The 
Fairy Chessman.” But set this 
down as an axiom and the Earth 
would go around the sun while the 
sun went around the Earth. Either 


way, Asimov is right — but Vi^rong. 

Which brings me to a few other 
things that I have noticed in the too 
few SFQ’s I have on hand. For in- 
stance, your editorial last issue... 

I believe the premise that you were 
trying to get across was that there 
are not any magazines that are run 
by the readers. First of all, you 
needn’t worry about me yapping on 
about Ray Palmer or Paul Fairman, 
or even Bill Hamling v^'ith their 
goshowowohboyect. mags. It isn’t 
hard to tell to whom they are slant- 
ed. Now, the editor must please the 
readers. He must, or the mag will 
gather dust. Therefore, if enough 
readers write in and say “I hate sto- 
ries by Grbvttlz,” then you would un- 
doubtably have to stop publishing 
him, unless he comes up with some- 
thing different than he has been 
writing. However, as to actual con- 
trol so far as writers go, Asf is run 
by the reader. If I may quote John 
W. Campbell, “The readers, not I, 
determine the editorial policy” and 
“Rates: 3c a word, up to 3V2-4c on 
published reader’s votes.” And this 
was no propaganda— it was in a 
Writer’s Digest, circa 1953 that 
I picked up. Sam Mines wrote it, and 
as I remember, SFQ, Dynamic and 
F&SFS were in there, also. 

Which brings me to another point 
— what happened to the days when 
you were giving away original illus- 
trations to the three best letter writ- 
ers? I’d like to see it back, I think, 
because it may make some people 
get up and think, where before they 
are content to do nothing. Eh? 

That’s as far as I can go speaking 
of such as that. SFQ is something 
from a by-gone age — a pulp-sized 
magazine. Not pocket-sized, not easy 
to carry, but I’d trade a digest — nay 
two digests for a ragged edged pulp- 
sized. magazine, fanzine reviews, fic- 
tion, entertaining articles, contests, 
good covers, interesting interior il- 
los, long letter colurnn, provocative 
editorials, and — I could go on. I 
write to this Meyers gent, and we 
hate each other like brothers (and by 
that I mean tooth-and-nail), but I do 
agree that SFQ comes close to a 
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fan’s heart. I love it — leave it, and 
I’ll like it. 

Oh yes, anybody wanna feud? 

RICHARD W. BROWN, 
127 Robeits Street, Pasa- 
dena 3, Calif. 

There are several reasons why we 
discontinued offering original illustra- 
tions to the writers of the best-liked 
letters. 

(1) We buy reproduction rights to 
an original illustration or color paint- 
ing, not the illustration or painting it- 
self. Thus, the artist has the right to 
request his original back once it has 
been used in our books. Now in actual 
practice, most artists are not interested 
in recovering their originals; but sci- 
ence fiction artists are often an excep- 
tion. Thus, we found that, frequently, 
the most desirable original in an issue 
would not be available to a contest 
winner; sometimes, none would be 
available. 

(2) Frequently, the winners would 
not inform us as to which original they 
desired. The set-up was that the 1st 
place winner had first pick, the 2d 
place winner second choice, and so on. 
What often happened was that a 2d or 
3d place winner wrote us promptly, 
making his selections — but we could dof 
nothing until we heard from whomever 
had priority. And by the time we did 
hear, the originals were buried some- 
where. 

(3) Most important of all, the 
votes for letters fell off to the point 
where we just could not pick winners. 

However, I’m willing to try again; 
in the voting coupon in this issue, 
you’ll find a place to vote for letter 
writers. Since we do not run as many 
letters as we did in the past (see the 
reply to Bill Meyers’ letter for rea- 
sons), the prizes will have to go to just 
one letter-writer per issue, for the 
time being. And the winner can name 
the artist, from whose stock of origin- 


als we have on hand we will select as 
good an example as we can find at the 
time. 

THE LETTERS QUESTION 
Dear R.A.W.L.; 

If this August issue of SFQ is typ- 
ical of forthcoming issues, the ex- 
tra 10c tariff is more than welcome. 

I liked the Emsh cover fairly well 
but the white background just 
doesn’t set too well with me. I al- 
ways like Emsh (Or whoever the cov- 
er artist may be) to fill out the en- 
tire painting, with as much detail as 
possible. Gives the mag a much bet- 
ter appearance ; the present white 
background looks so much like the 
countless western and mystery pulps 
with the same format that it’s usual- 
ly hard to spot the one good mag in 
a host of trash. And this will not do. 

And speaking of covers, how about 
more Freas? I like Freas’ paintings 
much more than his interior illos 
and with Emsh, vice versa. 

But now to cover the issue, itself. 

“Interference” rambled on for sev- 
eral more pages, and never stopped 
said rambling. . .the plot could have 
been worked and turned into some- 
thing terrific, but somehow Berry’s 
writing just didn’t strike me as be- 
ing too interesting. Oh, the story 
was better than average ; I guess 
what disappointed me mostly was the 
spectacular ending which never 
came. 

Asimov’s article was really inter- 
esting. ‘Twas entertaining to me be- 
cause it was cut down to a layman’s 
point of yiew. As you must know, 
most of his articles resemble pas- 
sages excerpted directly from an 
advanced textbook. Not that I dislike 
advanced textbooks — I just look for 
something else in a science fiction 
magazine be it fiction or article. 
Maybe it’s that “special element”... 

Wilson’s “Locus Focus” really did 
me good. It reminded me quite a bit 
of a TV sequence where a large- 
mouthed woman begins her long 
sales-pitch and is quickly interrupt- 
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ed by a custard pie in the face. It 
lets off steam — it portrays what 
you’ve always wanted to do but nev- 
er had the chance to do so. You 
might say it’s a civilized version of 
the Roman gladiators. Which proves 
we are still barbarians or “civilized” 
people with barbarous instincts. But 
barbariari or no, by dam, this cost of 
living is getting outrageous. . . 

Thomas’s novelet was written well, 
but the big “difference” didn’t strike 
me as hard as Sir Thomas seemed to 
think it would. In fact, the differ- 
ence was pretty obvious once the tri- 
al got under way. 

Ah, Carol Emshwiller’s story 
really packed a padded but solid 
punch at the present way of life. 
Such a beautiful analogy of the 
current controversial prejudices 
written in such a satiric and biting 
manner shows that Mrs. Erhshwiller 
has talent — real talent! 

Madle turned out a better than av- 
erage fan-column this time. Mainly 
because of its length. It’s, of course, 
the best fan-column in the business 


for a number of reasons : A reviewer 
who knows, what he’s talking about, 
material covering fannish subjects 
other than fanzines, and mainly, the 
unlimited length. If all your stories 
were rotten (perish the thought) 
Madle’s column would still continue 
to sell SFQ to the fen. Do hope he 
reviews more fanzines next time. 

“A Walk in the Snow” packed the 
punch so typical of well-written 
vignettes.- 

“The Tie Breakers” proved to be 
the better article of the issue from 
the over-all entertainment stand- 
point. I hope to see a Macklin arti- 
cle evey issue. Afer all, it’s been six 
months since his last article. I hope 
I' don’t have to wait six more for the 
next one. 

“A Matter of Privacy” built up 
some pretty fair suspense but the 
killer’s diabolic method of assasina- 
tion was anything but diabolic. It 
was obvious. 

Ah, Ayers’ egoboo warmed my 
black heart. I’d like to see more 
letters from Ayers. Better yet, more 
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comments on how great I am. It’s 
good for the ego. 

Mr. Freeman’s report seemed to 
cover the situation fairly well. I 
haven’t read nearly all of them; 
though, so I can’t find anything 
worth agreeing or disagreeing about. 
I’ll be looking forward to his next 
little visit in 1959. Actually, I’d rath- 
er see him make annual reports. 
Over such a long period of time as 
he has now set, the stories don’t 
stick too well in my memory. At 
least, most of them don’t. An annual 
report would be much more appeal- 
ing. 

The lettercol, to me, doesn’t seem 
to be as good as it could be. I guess 
it’s because the illustrious fen have 
retired to fandom exclusively, for 
fear of being ridiculed as prozine 
letterhacks. It’s too bad that it’s con- 
sidered a neofannish practice, as the 
lettercols in the old pulps were real- 
ly hot — and filled with fine letters 
from the fen. This could probably be 
blamed on the death of the pulps, 
but since SFQ is one of the two re- 
maining pulps, and actually, the only 
real pulp left, it seems like the let- 
tercolumn would be more lively. 

I’ve got two suggestions before I 
close. Is it absolutely necessary to 
run the hoard of “Are you Ruptured’’, 
etc. ads in the rear of the zine? I’d 
sure like to see you cut at least half 
of them out; but if they’re necessary 
to SFQ’s existence, I won’t gripe. 

Secondly and lastly, how about 
printing the lettercol in smaller type 
so that more letters can be squeezed 
in. The present type you are using 
doesn’t allow enough room for more 
than 4 or 5 letters each time ; and yet 
in an old Planet (as a typical exam- 
ple) which used small type, you 
could always find at least 10 letters 
in half the space that is required for 
you to print said 4 or 5. So how about 
it? 

BILL MEYERS, 
4301 Shawnee Circle, 
Chattanooga 11, Tenn. 

I, too, would like to see fewer of the 
type of ads you mention, and would 


like to run letters in 8 pt. type. Un- 
fortunately. . . 

(1) Advertising is sold in blocks 
for each month’s list of our pulps. 
This issue of Science Fiction Quarterly 
contains the same paid ads you also 
find in Double Action Western, Real 
Western Stories, and Today’s Love 
Stories. The editor has no say in the 
matter whatsoever. 

(2) Our printers have 8 pt. type, 
(and smaller 10 pt. type than you see 
here) but not very much of it, since 
it is not generally used, outside of ads 
and layouts. It would not/ be worth 
their while to obtain extra fonts of this 
type just for use in one or two maga- 
zines a month (Science Fiction Stories 
now alternates with Future Science 
Fiction, so that we have one sf maga- 
zine every month, with an extra one 
four times a year). Nor does our pub- 
lisher feel that the volume of mail re- 
ceived on these magazines justifies the 
purchase of such extra type on our 
part. If we received several hundred 
letters a month — indicating large-scale 
interest in the letter department — then 
it might be leasable; but we do not 
receive anything like that volume of 
mail. Fans and readers don’t write in 
the way they did a couple of decades 
ago. We need more readers like you. 
Bill. 

The next letter answers your ques- 
tion about Dr. Macklin. 

DR. MACKLIN REGRETS..., 

Dear Mr. Lowndes: 

I’m sorry to have to deliver this no 
doubt crushing blow, but I’m afraid 
I won’t be able to, get the next “Sci- 
ence Fiction” article in to you by 
deadline time. It’ll have to wait un- 
til next quarter. 

As you know, my job keeps me 
away from home a great deal of the 
time, and every once in a while an 
unexpected assignment turns up and 
wrecks everything. I have mail piled 
up that I haven’t answered — includ- 
[Tmn To Page 114] 
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54.1% More Gas Mileage! -58.2% More Power! 
24% Saving on Oil! -192% Longer Engine Life! 

Even 10 Year Old Cars Run Like New 
In 60 Seconds or You Pay Nothing! 


Results 
Proved by 
Ameritan 
Reseanh Lab 



Performs Miracles on 
Every Make of Car, 
Truck, Tractor, 

Gas Engine! 

It doesn't matter what kind of car you 
own. The sen^tional new discovery — 
"Motor Overhaul” — works miracles of in- 
stantly greater power, performance on al! 
makes and models! 

"Motor Overhaul" is guorunlet'd to 
boost power 58.2% , give smoother p<?r- 
formance — add 192% longer engine life 
to trucks, tractors, automobiles. Vour^ar 
must give you greater performance or 
money back! Don’t mi88t>ut. Order today! 




1936 LINCOLN “RUNS LIKE NEW" 
AFTER 180,000 MILES 
WITHOUT ONE MAJOR REPAIR! 

This car, owned byMr. M, J. Byrne of 
Chicago, 111., was using two quarts of oil 
every five or six hundred miles — was losing 
compression, hard to start, slow to pick-up. 
Faced with a major repair job that would 
coat $150, Mr. Byrne instead bought a 
$2.98 can of "Motor Overhaul”. 

Within the first few miles his car de- 
livered faster pickup and greater power! 
It still hasn't had a major repair job — 
after 180,000 miles! 


"Motor Overhaul" actually makes your car run i 
like new in 60 second.^ because it goes to work in- [ 
stantly — while you drive — to recondition your motor — 
to give it a tremendous new power and p>ep! 

Seals Cracks, Pit Marks, Holes 1 

"Motor Overhaul" surface-lubricates every parti 
where friction and abrasion take their toll. "Motor j 
Overhaul’s” action results in smoother performance! 
within the first few miles! 


Automaticaliy Tightens Loose Parts 

A "tight” engine gives fast pickup, smooth accelera- 
tion. Most old engines don't need expensive parts 
replacement when the surfaces are made glass-smooth 
by "Motor Overhaul.” Pistons fit cylinders and rings 
the way they did hundreds of thousands of miles before! 

Your car — treated with "Motor (Overhaul” — re- 
covers all ita pep and power and you stop wasting gas. 
It’s almost like owning a brand new car for $2.98! 

Send no money. Just mail coupon for s4‘nsational 
Motor Overhaul. But do it today! 

Read What These Car Owners Say! 


HERE’S ALL YOU DO 


You <lon't have to ho an automohile expert 
to use "'Motor Overhmil," Just open the can 
and add it to your regular oil. Then watch your 
car perform better than you ever dreamed 
possible' 

Most Amazing Automobile 
“Life Extender” Ever Discovered 

If somebody told you an amazing new auto- 
motive di.scovery would add years of top per- 
formance to your preaent car- regardless of its 
age and condition-- what would you be willing 
to pay? 

Well, with amazing "'Motor Overhaul" you 
can get all these advantages — and more and 
your total coat ia juat $2.98! Juat -?2.98 for this 
amazing new discovery will do more for your 
car’a engine than an expensive overhaul. 

Act now! Mail your order to<lay— on absolute 
money-back guarantee. See what Motor Over- 
haul does for your car’s iK*rformance! 


<?. E. J.. MUhigan City. 
Indiana. "Instead of a 
hundred dollar valve 
and ring Job I added 
■Motor Overhaul". My 
ear runs like new." 


n. F, Chitago. III. "I 
never saw anything 
work so iMi! Motor 
Overhaul' Improved tny 
ptcKup and KU.H mileage 


pickup and ga-- 
l&L-r Immediately!" 


C. L !>.. Grrshan 


. ItL 


nlles. My car's st 111 
going — better than ever 
with "Motor Overhaul" 
at 100.000 mtlea." 


E S.. Highiand I’ark. 
III. "My car's eight 
years old. Hut so far 1 
haven't had one major 
repair bill — thaiik.s to 
■ Motor Overhaul" " 


I SENSATIONAL GUARANTEE 

Try "Motor Overhaul" in your car. 
truck, tractor or other gasoline engine. 
If you aren't astonished at your en- 
gine's new, amazing pep ami perform- 
ance- if you can’t honestly s.ay, that 
"Motor (Overhaul" makc.s your car run 
like new — then return the can within 
10 days for complete refund — no (jues- 
tion.s asked! You don’t risk one cent! 
m "Motor Overhaul" must give you 
S NEW CAU PKUKOltMANCE' or 
« your .MONEY HACK! 



Revolutionary Discovery 
Adds Years to Life of Cars! 

elrote* to All Moving Ports • Seal* Up Cracks. Pilt. 
Markt, Holes * Surfoce-plotes Surfaces * Automatically 
Tightens loose forts and Stops Friction Drag • Makes For 
Instant Storts • Increase Power ond Pick-Up 58,2% * 
Insures Cleon Spark Plugs * Saves up to 24% on Oil 
ves up lo 54.1% More Gas Mileage. 

HURRY' ORDER NOW TO GET 
IN ON FREE TRIAL OFFER! 

MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
Motor Overhoul. yVest 47fh Street. N.Y. 3A. N.Y, 


SEND TODAY FOR FREE TRIAL OFFER! 


Meter Ovcrhewl, Dept. HH-12 
31 West 47tti Street, New York 3i 

Q Please rush "Motor Ovethoul". I i 
plus C.O O.. postage. Some mon« 

□ Enclosed Find S2.9fi. Please rush me 
paid, with the undersfondlng thot 
return within 10 doys For complete 


"Motor 

must 

eFond. 


Overhaul" pr 
]e delighted 


ADDRESS- 
CITY 


-ZONE STATE- 




To The Man With 

HERNIA 



Who Can Not Submit 
To Surgery 

Th.e man condemned to live with rupture, all too 
often faces a grim future. 

There Is only one known cure... and that is sur- 
gical correction. Yet, for many, this relief must 
be denied or dela>ed for any one of a variety of 
reasons. It is to this group of unfortunate per- 
sons that this message is directed. 

There are two choices — to wear a truss, or not 
to wear one. But. since hernia never heals itself, 
and generally continues to become more severe, the 
second choice is eventually eliminated. That leaves 
only one question in the mind of the hernia suffer- 
er: “What kind of a truss should I-wear?’* Until 
cently there was little choice. Most trusses all 
looked alike. They consisted of a leather covered steel 
spring which snapped around the hips, firmly press- 
ing an unyielding pad against the hernia opening. 
Many hernia victims chose to be semi-invalids and 
Tislc danger of strangulation, rather than wear a 
truss. 

Kow a New Way to Support Hernia 

Bess than two years ago a man who had suf- 
fered from hernia himself for many years devised 
a new kin/i of support. It was so totally different 
from other trusses that the United States government 
recognized its exclusive design by granting him a 
patent. 

Xow this new device is available to hernia sufferers 
everywhere. It is revolutionary. There are no steel 
springs. No leather. No hard, gouging knobs. No 
iiiisightly bulk. “RUPTURE-GARD,” as this new 
hernia support has been named, is suspended from 
the waist. There are no cruel straps, bands or springs 
around the hips to chafe and rub. It Is as comfort- 
able to wear as a pair of trousers — and just as easy 
to slip on or off. ** 

There are no complications — such as ordering a 
“double,” “right” or “left.” RUPTURE;GARD takes 
care of all reducible inguinal hernia, providing safe 
protection for the person with double hernia, and 
desiraiile “balanced” pressure for the person with 
hernia on just one side. 

The broad, flat pad is molded from firm, yet 
comfortable foam rubber, covered on the- top by 
strong nylon mesh for cool comfort and complete 
washability. 

You’ll like RUPTURE-GARD. If you have hernia — 
or know someone suffering from this affliction — 
won’t you do yourself a real favor Vight' now. and 
mail the coupon below? There's absolutely no ob- 
ligalinii — and you’ll get the complete facts on RUP- 
TI RE-GARD by return mail, in a plain envelope! 

TEAR OUT AND MAIL \ 

THIS COUPON NOW! \ 

The KinU-n Co., Dept. DO-2S W ■ 

809 Wynndotte St., Kansas City 5, Mo, J 

Rush me in a plain envelope, full information | 
about RUPTURE-GARD. I understand there is | 

absolutely no obligation on my part. | 

Name ■ 

Address Zone ! 

City State ■ 
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ing a very nice one from Isaac Asi- 
mov, to whom I must apologize soon 
— and several from fans. (Imagine! 
Me getting fanmail!) I simply 
haven’t had time to answer them, but 
I’ll get around to it within the next 
week or so. 

Speaking of fans, several readers 
have written me, offering sugges- 
tions for future articles. Unfortu- 
nately, very few of these provide 
enough real meat — either there isn’t 
enough to write an article about, or 
the subject doesn’t fit into the series, 
fascinating as it may be. For exam- 
ple, one man suggested an article on 
time machines and time travel. His 
letter happens to be one of the few 
I’ve had time to answer: I told him 
that time travel and time machines 
are absolutely pure magic, and have 
no basis whatsoever in science at this 
stage of the game. 

But, just the same, I do appreciate 
suggestions ; and if any readers have 
ideas, I’d like to consider them. 
There may be a number of areas that 
neither you nor I have thought of so 
far. In the meantime, I’m keeping my 
butcher knife sharp, and I’m thinking 
of putting a one-horsepower motor 
on my meatgrinder. 

RICHARD H. MAC KLIN, 
■ Ph. D., 

Garnerville, New York 
“ATROCIOUS”? 

Dear Mr. Lowndes : 

This is atrocious. I think I spelled 
it right but no matter whether I 
spelled it right or not, it is still 
atrocious. You people are terrible. I 
missed your first two issues. Why? 

I checked with my dealer and he 
said he had the first two issues but 
they were sold out and that had to 
happen in two or three days. They 
must have been very good but my 
dealer won’t save any of the new 
mags, for me to look at so, as a re- 
sult, I missed your first two issues. 

The August issue I find fascinat- 
ing, but I won’t say that they are the 
best stories since I have a very fine 
taste, but they are very good. 

Mr. Jourdan put forth a truly sci- 
[Turn To Page 118 ] 
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Reducing Specialist Says: where 

LOSE WEIGHT ^ 


ELECTRIC 

Spot 


SptSecjam 


mm 


MOST ANY 
PART OF 
THE 

BODY WITH 




Relaxing • Soothing 
Penetrbtihg Massage 


rOR CREATCSr KNEFIT IN (DEDUCING 
by ““ti-T* O'* ipo* REDUCER with 
or witfiogi otociruity— -Alie used as 
an otd «n the relief of polns for which 
matsoga is indicattd 



UNMRWftintS 

lABOIAfOftY 

Amovo 



TAKE OFF EXCESS WEIGHT! 


Don't Stay FAT-^ You Can LOSE 
POUNDS and INCHES SAffiY 


Take peunas erf— Keep sum 
and trim with Spot Reduced 
Remorkeble new invention 
%vhi(h uses one of the most 
effective reducing methods 
employed by masseurs and 
tvrkish baths-^MASSAGE! 


^ IKE Q magic wand, the "Spot 
Reducer” obeys your every 
wish. Most ony port of your 
body where it is loose and flobby, 
wherever you have extra weight and 
inches, the ”Spot Reducer” can oid 
you in acquiring a youthful, slender 
and graceful figure. The beauty of 
this scientifically designed Reducer 
is that the method is so simple and 
easy, the results quick^ sure end 
harmless. No exercises or strict diets. 
No steomboths, drugs or laxotives. 


HEALTH 


With th« SPOT REDUCER you con now onjoy iho bonoflti of RELAXING, 
SOOTHING mouoe* lt>« privacy of your own homol Simpio to vs*— jwil 
plug In, grau> hondlo ond apply over most any port of the body‘>-st»moch, 
hips, ehosi, nodi, thighs, arms, buttocks, etc. Tht relaxing, soothing mo* 
wge breaks down FATTY TISSUES, tones the musciei ond flesh, ond th* ir* 
creosed awakened blood circulation corries owoy waste fat— helps yo* 
regain ond keep a firmer and more GRACEFUL FIGURE! 

YOUR OWN PRIVATE MASSEUR AT HOME 

When you use the Spot Reducer, it's almost like having your awn prhrotp 
masseur at home. It's fun reducing this woyl It not only helps you redue* 
and beep ilim->bul olso aids in the relief of those types of oches ond pain* 
—ond tired nerves thol con be helped by mossogel The Spot Reducer •• 
hondsornely made of light weight oluminwm and rubber and truly a beOUth 
fvt invention you wifi be thankful you own. AC 1)0 volts. Underwriter* 
loborotory opproved. 


TRY THE SPOT REDUCER 10 DAYS FREE IN YOUR OWN HOME! 

B-591 


Mail Ihti coupon with only $1 for your Spot Reducer on opprovof. Pay postmon 
$8.95 plus delivery— or send $9.95 (full price) end we ship postage prepaid. Use 
if for ten days in yoor own home. Then if not delighted return Spot Reducer for full 
purchase price refund. Oon'l delay! You have nothing to lose except ugly, embor* 
raising, undesirable pounds of FAT. MAIL COUPON now! 

ALSO USE IT FOR ACHES AND PAINS ■'*®***^ 




CANT SlEEPs 

Relox with electric Spot Re^ 
ducer. See how soothing its 
gentle massage can be. 
Helps you sleep when mas> 
gage can be of benefit. 


MUSCULAR ACHES: 

A hondy helper for trcinsienf 
relief of discomforts that 
coo be aided by gentle, 
reloxing matsoge. 


USED BY EXPERTS 

Thousands hove lost weight 
this way — in hips, abdo* 
men, legs, arms, necks, but- 
tocks. etc. The some method 
used by stage, screen ond 
radio personalities ond 
leading reducing solons. 
The Spot Reducer can be 
used in your spore time, in 
the privacy of your own 
room. 

ORDER IT TODAY! 


BODY MASSAGER CO., Depf. 

403 Market St., Newark, N. 3. 

eiMts k*ne m» iht Spot R^duesr for 10 days trial pertotf. 
I •nclot* St. Up«n orrival I will pay pattman only $1.95 
ptvs poilog* and handling. If not dolighlad I may roium 
SPOT REDUCER within 10 days for prompt rofwne ol fuN 
p’urchaio pric*. 

□ 1 enclose $12.98. Send Deleuxe Uodel. 



Address . 


City Sfofe 

C SAVE POSTAGE— <l>*«h ht» Jl yoe •nctoM $ 9.95 with « 
pOA. W* poy oH potlog* and hondling chorgot. SotM ma 
beck geeront** oppliei. 
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SCIENCE FICTION QUARTERLY 


★ Readers’ Preference Coupon ★ 

This (:oupoii is for your convenience, but ratings on a postal card, or iri a letter 
will be equally welcome. Tie scores are perfectly okay. If you disliked a story, 
mark it "X”; if you thought a story really outstanding, mark it "A”; other- 
wise, list them 1 to 3 in order of preference. 

WE, THE MARAUDERS (Silverberg) ^ — 

CHIP ON THE SHOULDER (Fontenay) 

THE LOW AND THE MIGHTY (Garrett) 

KANGEROO COURT (Maneikis) 

MATING CALL (Farrell) ^ — 

You need not rate all the stories for your vote to be counted, but we hope you 
will vote on them all. 

Did you like the cover? — ^ — 

Do you prefer this type of cover to the type we ran on the last 
November issue ? 

Mail ibis coupon to SCIENCE FICTION QUARTERLY, c/o Columbia Publi- 
cations, Inc., 241 Church Street, New York 13, Neiv York. 


JUDO-THE GREAT EQUALIZER! 

Helps The Weak Become Strong 



The Science Of Self-Defense explained by a World Famous Expert 


"JUDO SELF TAUGHT IN PICTURES" 
by Hubert Klinger-Klingerstorff — instructor of Judo at University Of Vienna 

Contains: 

500 pictures illustrating BONE LOCKS-STRANGLE HOLDS-POLICE GRIPS-ARM LOCKS- and 
THROWS, also DEFENSES AGAINST GUNMEN*THUGS*KNIFE THRUSTS*ETC. 

A SIMPLIFIED PICTORIAL METHOD— Used as a Text Book in Judo Classes 
Send For Your Book of "JUDO SELF TAUGHT IN PICTURES" right now— 

You'll be glad you did! Only $1.00 check or money order. 

WEHMAN BROTHERS Dept. JA 712 Broadway New York 3. N. Y. 



STYLED IN 


SLICK CHRdME __ 

Here's a remarkable new invention to add the final touch to 
that car you love. Easily attached to your exhaust pipe using 
just a screw driver it tunes the exhaust sound to just the 
pitch and tone you desire and makes your engine sound new, 
big, expensive, powerful with that muted deep throb that 
says “I'm ready to GET UP AND GO!" 

USES SCIENTIFIC VENTURI PRINCIPLE 
“Mellow Tone: works on the Venturi principle getting the 
gases through the ring so they are ‘increased in velocity 
while their pressure drops. This not only helps dispense the 
exhaust gases but sets up those low humming throbbing 
vibrations. By moving the tuner head in or out you adjust 
the tone to the exact pitch you desire. 

BE THf FIRST 

“Mellow Tone” sets off your car from all others-not only by 
its distinctive throbbing power tone but by its attractive 
distinctive appearance. Be the first in your neighborhood 
with this wonderful device. 

■^mbMONEY back guarantee- ■■■4 


FEATURES 

Deep mellow powerful tone 

Modern design 

Venturi effect 

Disperses exhaust 

Durable tarnish proof chrome 


0 DA‘ “Mello'N 

k nothing. ^ yo 

" oM^re not flighted - 
frVnds are ''°J|i®'^frchase 
36C 

r charges. 


Address . 


GUARANTEED DISTRIBUTORS CO. Dept. CE-IS 


Lynbrook, N. Y. 


i 


Rush my “Mellow Tone" exhaust tuner at once on your 
guarantee free trial plan. If not 100% delighted, I will 
return after 10 day free trial for refund of full purchase 
price. 

□ I enclose $2.98 plus 36c handling charges 

□ Send C.O.D. I'll pay postman $2.98 plus shipping 
charges 



SEUTOUNCIESAM! 

ThaVshow f made $20,000 a year 
—selling junk jewelry to the U. S. 
Government. Send me your name 
and VU show you how I did it. 

LEARN AT HOME IN ONE EVENING 

This is the most fantastic way of mak- 
ing money you ever heard of. That’s because you do 
all your “selling” BY MAIL to one customer — the 
U. S. Government! Uncle Sam will buy all the old 
junk jewelry you send in at $35.00 AN OUNCE for 
the gold it contains. Just follow my Plan and you 
can pick up gold on any street in your town. I show 
you where to find it, what to pay, how to test and 
how to mail to Uncle Sam for cash. I’ll teach you the 
secrets by which I made $20,000 a year. No charge 
for facts. No salesman will call. Send no money — 
just your name, address on postcard. Leslie Patton, 
335 W. Madison St., Dept. 1 i 03 *-A| Chicago 5 , ill. 




TOBACCO 


Banish the craving for tobacco as thou- 
sands have with Tobacco Redeemer, Write 
Today for free booklet telimg of injurious 
effect of tobacco and of a treatment which 
has relieved over 300.000 people. 

In Business Since 1903 
THE NEWELL COMPANY 
572 Brentwood Sta., St. Louis 17, Mo. 


FREE 

BOOK 


AMAZING NEW MEDICAL FORMULA 

Reported i(i Leading Medical Journal 
MAKES EXCITING GOOD NEWS 
for oil sufferers from 




ACNE, TEEN-AGE PIMPLES. SURFACE 

SKIN Blemishes, and xrritatiqNs! 


Actual .clinical tests conducted by leading ' 
have proven that an amazing, new-type medica- 
tion helps clear up acne blemishes while it covers 
and hides embarrassing pimples! In the many 
cases tested by the doctors there were a mixture 
of men, women and children. White and Negro. 
Some with recent pimple eruptions and others 
with acne troubles of many years. The resuIU were: 


100«/a satisfactory 

/P IN CliNlCAl TESTS 


4S*/o were COMPLETELY CLEARED I 
36% were DECIDEDLY IMPROVED I 
17% were IMPROVED 1 


Vf/Ml# the SA/Mf TYPC or MEDICATION 

NOW asro IN these clinical tests 
— — IS AVAILABLE TO YOU! 


With the medicated formula you , get the bcope 
Special Skin Cleanser. This Skin Cleanser removes 
the dirt and excessive oil from your face ... a 
very important step toward skin loveliness. Fol- 
low the directions for both the Medicated Formula 
and the Skin Cleanser to get the very best results. 
If you wonder whether Alton can really do for you 
what it has done for thousands of others, we wel- 
come the chance to show you, at no risk to you. 
In just 10 days, if you are not delighted in every 
way return tne unused portion for full refund of 
your money. Send no mon^! Just your name and 
address. Pay postman $1.9S plus postage. Or send 
$2.00 and we pay postage. Same money-back 
guarantee. Order now, write to 


SCOPE PRODUCTS CO. Dept. DA-1 
1 ORCHARD ST NEW YORK 2, H. Y. 


SCIENCE FICTION QUARTERLY 

ence fiction effort with his change 
of pace, “Consolation Prize” which 
must have taken some real good, 
thinking and Mr. Berry in “Inter- 
ference went, I believe, a little be- 
yond that mark. I didn’t quite ap- 
preciate Mr. Thomas’ effort in “The 
Attractive Nuisance” since it was a 
little vague at times, but again that 
is one of those stories that take a 
little time to realize the full value, 
but the “Locus Focus” was the most 
amusing. 

Your letter column deserves some 
note since I haven’t as yet read the 
articles (saving the good part for 
last). One letter would have held 
great interest for me but I missed 
that issue and read another comment- 
ing on it. This letter was written by 
Mr. James W. Ayers about a lettter 
from Mr. Bill Meyers. 

From what I gather neither Mr. 
Ayers or Mr. Meyers believe in ESP, 
so let us have a little discussion 
about ESP and I would like to point 
out the following facts. 

1. I experiment with ESP 

2. If there were no such thing as 
ESP, I could not experiment 
with it. . 

3. Hundreds of others in this state 
have dealt with it. 

4. Learned doctors and professors 
in some of the most famous col- 
leges in the world, experiment 
with it. 

5. My own organization, “The So- 
ciety of Beau Ideal” recognizes 
this phenomenon and has inten- 
tions of using it. 

If anyone doubts the possibilities 
of ESP, let this organization of hun- 
dreds vouch for it, because we will 
be using it within months. 

Mr. Ayers and Mr. Meyers also 
commented upon the possibility of 
matter traveling instantly through 
space but I wonder if either realize 
that light, tLe fastest agent known to 
science, does not travel instantly. I 
have not said that it is not possible 
to travel instantly. This is, indeed, a 
question that will be answered in 
time to start and start it has. It may 
[Turn To Page 120] 
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AMERICA'S For Engagement, Wedding, 
GREATEST friendship. Etc 


ATEST ^ friendship. Etc. ^ 

▼ House of Rinqs : 


ousc of Rings I 



Here they ore! Amcfico'v bcvr-loved fir»QV 
for lod>ev Ond men, offered by one of the 
mo%t relioble ring houwv for only ■Sl.Td 
eoch. Mony feature EteoutifuHy dcvigr>ed 
mount.ng% of volid STERUING SILVER de«- 
oroied With covlly looking simutoled dio- 
monds, rubies, emeroldv, sopphires, etc. 
These rings look like mony dollars more. . 
Send cosh or money order, with ring style 
number, finger size 'strip of pot>er or 
string}, we poy olt postal chorges tf you 
prefer, poy posimon SI>T4 C.O D., m which 
cose you poy postoge«^ 

Cliiinli St, D«ptT-i5y, New York 7, H. Y. 






GentJcmen : 

Please send me FREE BARGAIN CATA- 
LOG. Enclosed find 10c for handling-, postege — (Re- 
fundable;. 

Name 


.Slate/ 


Address 
City ... 


Write today for this 
terrific catalog of 
CLOTHING BAR- 
GAINS! Dress up 
your whole family 
. . . sis, son, dad, 
in the grandest of 
style for just sev- 
eral dollars com- 
plete. Here’s a few 
sample bargains . . . 

A" Ladies Skirts 69c 
Ladies Shoes 


Ladies Winter 
^ . Coats $1.89 

★ Blouses, Slips, 
Toppers, etc. 
MONEY BACK 


99c 


IF NOT SATISFIED 


ACE MAIL ORDER CO. 

tH Ptgfflw Sty l*klya H. Y. 


Dept. D-2 


I DEVELOP your 

' CHESTLINE 



I measurementa without changing your 
contour. WHY BE self conscious 

i about your small, under-sized, unat- 
tractive, underdeveloped chestline t 
Now at last you can have, a larger 
chestline, enjoy everything that goes 

I with a well developed larger chest- 
line. Be more attractive, youthful — 
enjoy the new attention that accom- 
panies a larger chestline. You will 

5 never know how attractive you can he 
until you have tried the Model 

Beauty DEVELOPER to Increase 

{ your chestline measurements! This 
new model beauty developer if used 
as directed must do everything we 

! promise or you get your money back. 

The model beauty developer is used 
in the privacy of your own home... 

It is sent to you in plain wrapper 

I with full instructions. Don't delay! 

Act-Today! For De Lux® Model 

Beauty Developer in Plain wrapper 

( send $3.98 cash, check or money 
order to: 

BEAUTYAIDS COMPANY, Dept T26 
I ^03 Marktt Street, Newark, New Jersey 


SCIENCE FICTION QUARTERLY 

be possible but fe-w kno-w what it will 
concern. 

Those who are familiar with high 
school chemistry know that matter 
can be broken down into particles of 
energy, but matter itself can not 
travel faster than the speed of light 
even in space ; however, energy can 
assume the appearance of light- 
Light is energy. 

In short, for those not able to fol- 
low, according to Einstein’s theory, 
matter can not travel faster than the 
speed of light which is energy.- High 
School chemistry teaches that matter 
can be broken into particles of ener- 
gy in order to travel through space, 
instantly? 

I hope to have some answers for 
they should be interesting since there 
are mistakes, deliberate, in parts of 
this theory. 

KENNETH E. FRITSCH, 
160 Nurnberger Drive, 
Pittsburgh 36, Pa, 

Let’s put it this way, IMr. Fritsch. 

1. I have written stories and arti- 
cles about the N ccro7tomicoti. 

2. If there were no such book as 
the Necronomicon, I could not write 
about it. 

[Turn To Page 122] 


Tops in Mystery and 
Detective Fiction 

DEATH IS MY 
LEGACY 

by Margaret Manners 

CREEPY TIME 
GAL 

by Arthur J. Burks 

Look for Issue Number 9 of 

DOUBLE ACTION 
DETECTIVE and 
MYSTERY stories 

Now on sale at all stands 




with 

PERIAANtNT 

plATiNG 


mKiNiomyi save money r 


Electro PLATE AUTO CHROME 


A REMARKABLE NEW INVENTION 

PLATES AS YOU 


FACTORY-NEW BRILLIANCE 
FOR CAR CHROME! 

'Here at last U the car>owoer'$ answer ta all chrome problemt 
...a dramatic new invention called SPEEDPLATER. It actually 
plates NEW METAL as you brush. And the plating you opply 
becomes an INDESTRUCTIBLE part of the bumper, grille or 
trim itself. How* your car will shinel Youll be mighty proud 
when you remove ugly rust spots ond replate metal to a NEW 
SPARKLE ... when you bring new, gleaming beauty te worn, 
dull, even blistered chrome areas of your car. This fast, sen* 
sational method of brush-plating gives PACTORY-NEW BRIL* 
llANCE thot bonds itself onto your car. It forms a hard, 
sparkling surface defying all elements! 

BUMPERS-GRILLWORK-ALL CAR TRIM 
RESTORED TO NEW BRILLIANCE! 

Here is how easily you REFLATE ypur car... You simply attach 
SPEEDPLATER'S clamps to your car's bottery, then dip SPEED* 

PLATE Brush into the miracle solution and start plating any* 
where around your cor — without removing any ports* this 
safe, mild current WORKS FAST — yet uses less battery .|oice 
thon the tiniest light on your car. 


.Make Big Money PIdting .Other Cars! 


Now you eon odd to your income during ipar«>timo 
hours . * . because 8 out of 1 0 cars on the road fodoy 
NEED REPEATING. You can charge from $5.00 for 
touching-up to $50.00 for replating an entire ear. 
It's easy anci there's good money in it for you. Whors 
your neighbors see the brilliant plating on your cor, 
they'll surely want you to do the job for them! Ro* 
plate other things for profit too — faucets, home ap- 
pliances, table ware, eutlery, tools, doctors' and 
dentists' instruments. 

SAME TECHNIQUE OSCB OM 
GUIDED MISSLES! 

we wish space permitted us to show you 
the letters PRAISING the Brush Pla'ino 
Kit. HERE AJTE JUST A FEW: ‘*...The 
outfit arrived O.K. and I must say that 
it does everything you say it does and 
more... Thanks veiv much for sending 
me something that i really worth many 
times the price you charge”.... Rev. 
M. 0. Awtry, Naples Fla. 

1 .To say f am pleased 
Very Mild, t have got more 
two of us can do. . .we had 
Booking Jobs ahead like the fami 


Qukkly Bvilds up a 
Thick, Now Plating 
With each 

Application 


CAR DEALERS & SERVICE STATIONS 
Make Big Profits 
with Special 
HEAVY-DUTY PLATING OUTFIT 


FACTORY RESULTS and BIG VOLUME BUSI- 
NESS can mako a TERRIFIC PROFIT FOR YOU 
with this Super Plating Outfit. Do your own replatinp 
in minutes without removing bumpers or grillworkl Increase 
the value of your used cars! Heavy-Duty Outfit Includes Super- 
Speed Plater with extra-large brush and anode, wires and clamps. 
Special Wheel for removing Rust. Buffing Wheel, Buffing Com* 
Bound. Special Brush for plating Copper, Ait Plating Solutions. 
Electroplates on current from 12 volt storage battery. ENTIRE 
KIT COMPLETE— Only $34.95 with enough material .to plate 
DOZENS OF CARS! You quickly make back cost of the outfit on 
your very first job! Additional solutions, etc. always available from 
us at rock-bottom cost to you. Heavy-Duty Service Outfit sold -on 
same MONEY-BACK-GUARANTEE! Mail Coupon Now. If C.O.D, 
send $5.00 deposit. 


CASH RffUND IF NOT COMPLtTtLY SATISFIID 


MAIL COUPON NOW-YOU RISK NOTHING 


you wont to put n new permanent gleam on YOUR CAR’S Bumpers. 
Grille, Ornament. Trim, you can do it right away and not risk a dime^. 
It yoft are not satisfied with great results, it doesn’t cost -you a pennyt 
Just mail coupon with only SI deposit then pay postman $13.96 plus 
postage when your kit arrives, . [( you send $14.96 we pay all poetage 
chaTgres. Either way you must be COMPLETELY SATISFIED or you 
may return sit in 10 days for FULL CASH REFUND of purchase price. 
ACT NOW! HERE'S WHAT YOU GET: SPEEDPLATER Brush with 
Stainless Steel Permanent Anode; Wires and Clamps for battery hook-up: 
Enough solutions to plate several cars; Special Buffs and Buffing Com- 
pound; Special Metal Polish; Full simple instructions. 


EMPIRE MERCHANDISING CO., Dapt. MP-67 
35 Wilbur St. Lynbroolt. N. Y. 

Pleeta rush tha alectroplotinB kH I hov* chaekad. 

O-K.gular SPEEDPIATE OUTFIT, $I4.,S (If C.O.D. »n<l $1 A.- 
pesitl. 

(3 I anclesa full price, sand paatpald. 

I -vndarstand that I muit ba COMPLETELY SATISFIED or t may 
raturn kit -within T0-day$ far immadiota CASH REFUND. 

Name 

Addre«t 

City _ Stata _ _ _ 






Write today for a FREE copy of illustrated law book. 
“THE LAW-TRALNED MAN,** which shows how to 
earu the professional Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) de- 
gree through home study of the famous Blackstone 
Law Course. All necessary books and lessons provided. 
Moderate cost; convenient monthly terms. Writ© for 
FREE law training book today. 


Bleckstone School of Low. 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Founded 1890 Dept. 12. Chicago 1. III. 



Troubled with GETTING 
UP NIGHTS, Pains in BACK, 
HIPS, LEGS, Tiredness 
Loss of Physical Vigor 

If you have these symptoms 
then your troubles may be traced to Glandu- 
lar Dysfunction ... a constitutional disease. 
Medicines that give temporary relief will not 
remove the cause of your trouble. Neglect of 
Glandular Dysfunction often leads to pre- 
mature old age and sometimes incurable 
malignancy. „ „ 

The past few years men from over 3,000 
communities have been successfully treated 
here at the Excelsior Institute. They have 
found soothing relief and new zest in life. 

The Excelsior Institute, devoted to the 
treatment of diseases peculiar to older men 
by NON-SURGICAL methods has a NEW 
FREE BOOK that tells how Glandular Dys- 
function may be corrected by proven NON- 
SBKGICAL treatments. This book may 
prove of utmost importance m your life. 

1 Write today. There is no obligation. 

I Excelsior Institute, Dept.', 9334. Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS 

The kind YOU will enjoy. Each one of these booklets is 
size 3 by 4'/. and is ILLUSTRATED with 8 page cartoon 
ILLUSTRATIONS of COMIC CHARACTERS and is full of 
tun and entertainment, 20 of these booklets ALL DIF- 
FERENT sent prepaid in plain envelope upon receipt 
of $1.00 No checks or C. O. D. orders accepted. 

TREASURE NOVELTY CO. Depf. DA-2 
182 Knickerbocker Staflon New York 2, N. Y. 


Unsurpassed Comfort With Improved 

RUPTURE * RELIEVER 


NO FITTING REQUIRED 

ADIOSIABLE for your COMFORT 




’AT LAST A NEW FOHM-FITTING WASH- 
ABLE BRACER WITH ADJUSTABLE LEG- 
STRAPS THAT’S GUARANTEED TO BE THE 
MOST COMFORTABLE YOU EVER WORE! 
NO SNAPS. NO LACES, NO STEEL. Amazing 
new kind of flat groin pad for support with 
complete comfort. BEST TOO AS AFTER 
OPERATION SUPPORT. Order by MAIL. 

□ RIGHT SIDE $4.95. □ LEFT SIDE $4.95. 

□ DOUBLE $4.95. Measurement around LOW- 
EST PART OF ABDOMEN IN INCHES IS^ 

Inches. SENT ON APPROVAL, AVOID 
SERIOUS DELAY • • SOLD ON MONET 
BACK GUARANTEE.'' 

WRIGHT BRACER CO. 

Dept. 154, 403 Market St., Newark, New Jersey 


SCIENCE FICTION QUARTERLY 

3. Hundreds of other writers and 
fans have written about it. 

4. Various learned men, some with 
imposing academic pedigrees, have dis- 
cussed it. 

5. There has been at least one or- 
ganization devoted to study and re- 
search on the subject. 

Question : does this prove the exist- 
ence of a book entitled the N ecronomi- 
con? 

Answer: Not only does it prove 
nothing of the kind, but I am well 
aware, and most of the persons in- 
cluded in points 3, 4, and S are well 
aware, that there is not, and never 
was, any such book as the Necrononti- 
con. 

The above analogy does not prove 
the non-existence of ESP, of course; I 
used it to demonstrate that this sort of 
evidence does not constitute positive 
proof of ESP’s existence. 

You will often find that many sci- 
ence fiction readers and authors are 
very sceptical people; this is partly due 
to the fact that they are used to taking 
fantasy semi-seriously, as a game, but 
are careful not to fall for their own 
pitch — or anyone else’s pitch which 
has a similar ring. And ESP, Psi, Fly- 
ing Saucers, Dianetics, etc., are oh so 
similar! 

[Turn To Page 124] 


Invitation 

Harry Bates used to refer to his letter-writ- 
ing readers as "associate editors”. Well, 
that’s stretching it a little, but he had a sound 
point. Readers who vote on stories, who let 
their opinions become known, do carry 
weight. The consensus is the only guide an 
editor has. So why not turn to page 116, 
and find out how to become an "associate”? 
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••• PaCKET SIZE ••• 

Butane Blow Torch 

3500° Pin Point Flame 


SOLDERS, 
SILVER BRAZES, 
HEAT TREATS, 
SOFTENS PAINT, 
FREES FROZEN 
SCREWS AND NUTS 

The perfect kit tool for 
hobbyist or craftsman. 
Small and compact this 
remarkable butane gas 
and special burner gives 
an inten.se pin point 3500 
degree flame— exceeding 
by hundreds of degrees 
well known larger torches. 
Wonderful for TV and radio 
repairs, precision soldering 
or brazing on jewelry, mod- 
els. guns — heat treating, 
freeing frozen, screws, etc. 

Cojnes complete with charger 
good for hour of 3500 de- 
gree pin point -flame. Extra 
chargers 40^ per box of two. 
Easy to use, lights instantly. 
No fuss or bother, no priming, 
no waiting for heat. 10 day 
Free Trial. Money Back guar- 
antee if not delighted. Comes 
wtth oomplete easy to follow' in- 
structions. Only .$1.95 plus 27^ 
shipping charges. Extra chargers 
are 40? per box of 2. Send cash, 
check, or money order with name 
and address, or order C.O.D. to 

Quaranteed Distributers Co. 

Dept. CT-14 Lynbrook, New York 



PELLET FIRING “45” CAL. 


AUTOMATIC Magazine Loading Ammuni- 



An automatic full size model of a high povv* 
ered “AS'’ caliber automatic pistol that looks 
and feels just like the real thing and con- 
dams over 15 moving parts. Loads 8 complete 
rounds in the magazine clip which snaps into 
the hard butt just like an army “AS''. Then 
fires 8 bullet-like pellets as fast as you can 
pull the trigger. You’ve got to see the auto- 
matic slide action and feel the power to 
believe it! Great for shooting fun. This is 
the most authentic model gun we’ve ever seen.. 

Learn the Working Mechanism of a "45" 

This accurate, model of a high-powered, “45" 
comes to you disassemoled with ait the 
working parts of a ''45''. it assembles In a 
jiffy and full instructions, are Included so that 
in no time at all, you'll learn working parts 
of an automatic. Comes with Instructions, fulT 
supply of pellets and man-sized silhouette 
target. 

10 Day Free Trial 

Try it for 10 Days free. If you are not 100% 
delighted simply return after 10 days for 
prompt refund of full purchase price. Don't 
delay! Order novr! Simply send $1 plus 25c 
shipping charge to: 

HONOR HOUSE PRODUCTS Oept. PF^ 
Lynbrook, N. Y. 


FAMOUS RADIO GUITARIST SAYS— 

I Can Teach You to Play the Guitar 

When I was a young fellow, I had to learn • mm mm 

the guitar by ear as I had no money for |»% M I 
costly music lessons. Now, today, I have ||| W v 

helped literally thousands of people on the " " 

road to profit and popularity by teaching therii to pla;; the 
/■«? -JBCvw hs guitar in just 7 days My 66 page book Is the answer . . it haa^ 

52 photographs and 87 finger placing charts to show you easily 
and quickly how to pick out chords and play nooular and West- 
ern music. This amazing book shows you how to tune. keep. xiul|, 
time, build chords, bass chords, dance, swing, etc. Nothing com- ' 
plicated. The book shows exactly how I learned the guitar and taught thousands how to play like 
a professional: I know you can do it, too, so please wr’te today and (free of charge) I'll include 
110 popular and Western songs plus a $1.00 chord finder, plus a $2.00 Encyclopedia of Guitar and 
Show Business Guide. This would ordinarily .... 

cost $5.75 but if you act now, the whole j — L““ COUPON TODAY— — — — 

course of lessons, 110 songs and chord finder . Ep SALE, Stu<dio 107-C, Bradley Beach, N. J. 
and guide are yours for only $2.98. Don't I olfita? St'' 

delay. Write me today. Send no money . . . i si.oo' chord tmder piL a suiou Scy^SpIdia” of 

just nay postman $2.98 plus C.O.D. charges 1 Guitar and show Business Guide for which you will 

whpn hp rfpHvpr« thp hnnlc Tor Rpnri SS 00 i postman $2.98 plus C.O.D.. nostapre lor if I send 

T ,fJl I 'i®- or"''"'. I pay postage). Vjo (S.O.D. to A.P.O., 

With ordei, I pay postage). Same Guaran- I .-f.p.o., or outside u.s.a. send $3.00 with order. My 

tee. Remember play in 7 days or your money . I money wiii ue promptly returned if i am not over- 

back. This may be the means of opening up »• na^e 

a wJiole new host of friends and life for you. K street address ! 

■ CITY 




STATE 



Just pennies per picture for 
beautiful portrait-quality 
reproductions of your own favorite 
photograph. Send one portrait or 
snapshot (returned unharmed) 

And money tO: 

WALLET PHOTOS. Box AG-58 
Hillside. NJ. 


In a hurry? Send 25c extra 
for Super-Speed service. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE We pay postage 


"SELF-HYPNOSIS 


A Guide To 
Its Wonders'* 


Amazing book by hypnotist Nard King repeals his unique 
method. It allegedly provides for COMPLETE and CONTINUOUS 
CONTROL of SELF... (emotions, cravings, talents, nienjory. 
sleep, analgesia, existent PSYCHIC POWERS—known or un- 
suspected, etc.) .. .whereby proficient user, WIDE AWAKE, 
merely tells himself what he will experience, adds cue word, and 
— it happens! We make no rherapciuic claims but enihusiasti- 
cally recommend this remarkable book to all interested in subject 
of self-hypnosis. $2.00 — delighted or refund! Verity Publications, 
Newfoundland 2f-B, N. J. 



Use it as 
o Telemeter;^ 
Tachometer, Y 
12 hr Recordef’ 


Date Changes 
Every Day 


ONE-YEAR 

GUARANTEE 

, When this i 
j supply is gone i 
: price will I 

JUMP! I 


LIFETIME CHRONOGRAPH 
STOP WATGH-WlNDO W 

CALENDAR WATCH 


An amazing offer — your chance to own this 
precision made calendar chronograph stop watch. 
Swiss jewelled movement. 2-button ‘Stop’ & 
‘Start’ — Radium glow see-at-night dial. iRed 
sweep second hand, unbreakable crystal, shock 
resistant, anti-magnetic, triple chrome plated 
case with matching expansion band. Complete 
instructions, 1-year guarantee and Lifetime Ser- 
vice Certificate included. 


MAIL FREE; TRIAL COUPON TODAY! 


I BUYERS' GUILD, INC., D«pt. 5611 

* Woodbridga, New Jersey 

I 

I Send .... watchtes) ai S9.95 plus SI. 00 tax each, 
j I enclose $1. for each watch. Will pay postman 

* balance plus postage. If not completely satis- 
I fied may return watch within 10 days for im- 
t mediate refund of purchase price. 

® Name - 

® Address 

* City. 


; L-;it.v.. State 

J Q SAVE POSTAGE. Send $10.05 (includes 
• F’ed. Tax). Same money-back guarantee. 


SCIENCE FICTION QUARTERLY 
ON TO DZYAN 
Dear Mr. Lowndes : 

In a ducky magazine shop which 
contains in its small space nearly eve- 
rything from Life’s hard-cover edi- 
tion of “The World We Live In” to 
the peek-in-pocket or under-pillow 
pictorials, I located SFQ among the 
other stf. magazines in a nook by j 
itself. Was I glad ! Disappointment | 
with SFQ is very unlikely, I know I 
by past purchases. ‘ 

Since I have not read all the sto- i 
ries yet, I cannot evaluate them com- ; 
paratively. In “Quick Freeze” I found ‘ 
a very readable story of just the right 
style and length, but since it is the 
only story of this issue which I have 
read, I cannot say how it rates. Sil- 
verberg’s trade-jargon was believable, 
and this puts him in a class with 
those who make astronautical predic- 
tions. I hope that this civilization 
can last long enough to see them ver- 
ified, but I am also aware of the 
probability that a far better civiliza- 
tion will supplant this one, quite in- 
dependently of the world's political 
chess-board. The style which Silver- 
berg used made it possible for me, a 
40-year-older, to imagine myself right 
there with the two space-crews, shar- 
ing with them their race with time 
and worrying about what to do and 
how to go about it. If a story can do 
that to me, then that story is a suc- 
cess. 

In the letter department, I am con- 
fronted with a larger type face. This 
may mean less strain on some peo- 
ple’s eyes, but I wonder how many 
letters can be squeezed into each is- 
sue. Lest this one become too long 
to be printed, I shall proceed at once 
to respond to F. W. Zwicky’s letter, 
anent the topic on the- origin of Man. 

He mentions the “highly allegori- 
cal” Biblical account. To all scholars 
I recommend, not just any old print- 
ing of the Authorized 'Version, nor 
the large beautified wares on sale, 
but only the Scotfield Reference Bi- 
ble. It may not have all the “helps” 
which other Bibles have, but in my 
\Tiini To Piige 126] j 
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ROYAL JELLY, the Queen Bee's Special Foodn.lTS SECRET OF PROLONGED LIFE! 



I.t'ndiiiK' NationnI MuK'axtnt'fi, Newaitupers, Synil!- 
('(itiimniKts. ModU'Ul .Journals, and K(>t>ort 
from Medlcnl ConsrasH Indicntt* tl«f hcnofits of 
KOVAL JKLLY. u “llvlntr’* Ijijrh anprjry fooii; 


Doctors Report ''Miracle" Royal Jelly 
May Change Your Whole LIfel 

How would you liku to awaken one moi'ninj; and find 
yourself possessed with a marvelous sense of "welU 
beinK.” full of New Pep and Vitality? WouMn’t it br 
wonderful if you could feel increase<l vigor and enjoy a 
“new lease on life?” Now ... Scientists say this may 
hniipen to you ! 


Royal Jelly May Mean "New Life" After 40 


Reports from Euroi>e tell of an 80 year old Uentleman 
whose physical condition would make a 50 year old en* 
vious. ihe man regularly partakes of Koyal Jelly. 
Accpi<ling to a book published in England, when Rus- 
sian Officials sent ciuestionnaires to all the Centenarians 
(peoide over 100 years old) in the Soviet Union, more 
than half of them turned out to be beekeepeis. 

From France and Germany come amazing Scientific 
Ref>orts of outstanding results obtained with Koyal 
Jelly. One French Authority wiites of women over 40 
feeling increased sexual vitality and of a wonderful 
feeling of "youth and well-being” that resulted from 
continued use of Koyal Jelly. 

At this moment. !n Leading Universities. Scientists 
and Nutritionists and Me<lical Doctors are doing exten- 
sive work to determine the exact role that Royal Jelly 
may play in Your Sex Life. Your Health and Your 
Emotional Contlition. These researchers are esi)ecia!ly 
interested in its effects on those who have iiassed middle 
age. They are wo. king on Koyal Jelly because this rare 
NATURAL FOOD has been indicated to contain re- 
markable Energy and Sex Factors. « 

I Doctor Paul Niehans, famous Swiss Surgeon and ex- 
perimenter with Hormones says: "ROYAL JELLY is 
an activator of the glanris’* . . , Dr. Niehans discovered 
that many minor disabilities' which bother millions of 
people such as tiredness, irritability, headaches, in- 
aomnih. physical and s|)iriluai convulsions, were easy 
to treat with the Cellular Therapeutics of the Secretion 
of the bees which we call Royal Jelly. 


Jenoiol RJ Formula 60 contains puro, natural 
Wheot Germ Oil (Vitamin E) 

^ Swallow one CONCENTRATED JENASOLRJ FOR- 
MULA 60 cajisule daily. They combine 8 important end 
'essential vitamins and minerals as well as the mihKie 
fooii of the Queen Bee. This capsule dissolves instantly, 
releasing the super forces of Royal Jelly which go to 
'work immediately and reenforce and healthfully 
strengthens your own natural functions which may 
have become deficient. 

Effects can be felt more quickly with the double 
potency SUPER-STRENGTH FORMULA— but satis- 
inetory results are MONEY BACK GUARANTEED 
.with either forrnula. (The price of RoYAL JELLY 
has been recently quoted at $500.00 per ounce.) 


ROYAL JELLY WIm Approval Before 
Congress* of 5/00^ Doctors 

The men of Medical Science who have ex- 
perimented with Royal Jelly, claim that Royal 
Jelly will perform the function of INCREAS- 
ING MEN & WOMEN’S WANING POWERS. 

Jenasol R. J. Formula 60, in the opinion of 
these reputable physicians removes any pos- 
sible danger for the layman in the use of these 
powerful, concentrated nutritional extracts. 
This is the latest and possibly the greatest 
advance in the history of Medical Science. 
This combination, created under the strict 
supervision of a Registered. Licensed Pharma- 
cist. and Medical Doctor, named “Jenasol R. J. 
Formula 60.” makes the use of these amazing 
elements perfectly safe. 

Every man and woman who feels “old” and 
“played out” before their time should seriously 
consider the use of “Jenasol R. J. Formula 
60" to increase their pep and, energy. 


Royal Jelly Reported to Help Those 
Sufferirtg from: 

Mental Depression . . . Loss of Appetite . • . 
Sexual Weakness . . . Digestive Disturbances 
Headaches . . . Decreased Vigor . . . Nervous- 
ness . . . Aches and Pains . . . Irritability. 


MEDICAL RESEARCH 


we have listed below some of the extensive 
Medical and Laboiatory jesearch that has been 
lone with Royal Jelly: 

Many authorities s>ill dispute the efficacy of 
Royal Jelly while others consider it a potential 
Boon to Mankind. 

• ‘Di-. de Pomia<le. Und Internationa! Congress 
of Biogenetics, Baden-Baden. Germany: April 
5, l!>r,6. 

• Dr. Maurice Mathias. Pasteur Institute of 
Tunisia. October. lU.'i'J. 

• Cowdry’s Problem of Aging. Thomas S. 
Gardner. (Reprinted from Journal of Geron- 
tology. Vol. 8, No. .■{, July, 11)53.) 

• Analyses of Royal Jelly and Pollen. Nevln 
Weaver and Kenneth A. Kuiken (Technical 
Contribution. No. 14So Texas Agricultural 
Exjieiiment Station.) 

• Longevity Factors in Royal Jelly, Thomas 
S. Gardner. (R«i>rinte<l from Journal of Ger- 
ontology. Vol, 3. No. 1, .January, 1!»48.) 

We make no claims for ROYAL JELLY. We 
have meiely accumulated l•et>orts that have 
been made as a re.sult of experimentation and 
research by Doctors. Scientists, and Nutrition- 
ists in many pai ts of the worlil. 


The ISos] Laboratories of Europe gave the 
Doctors of the 2nd International Cong ess oi 
Bingenetics a great surpi ise when they con- 
fessed that their famous Medical Cream lor 
the skin was piepared wiih^Royal -Jelly. The 
Doctors alt knew that with thi.s cream sag- 
ging breasts weie raised and mamary glands 
of women were activated. 


CAN VITALITY AND SEX DRIVE 
BE INCREASED WITH ROYAL JELLY? 

Let this “Miracle of 
Nature" which Medi- 
- cal Ooclori hove oc- 
cloimed begin working 
for you today! Stort 
feeling good ogoinl 



LK.MHNG MKIHC.XL AI TIIORITIKS IN 
KN(11..\M). FRANCK AND GERMANY: At- 
test that ROYAL JELLY is one of the richest 
Natural sources in the treatment of vitamin 
and nutritional deficiencies, ,, that hogs and 
guinea pigs fe<l with Royal Jelly live 20 to 30'/r 
longer, , .chickens fed with Royal Jelly double 
their egg output. 


ObservaHons by Doctors of the Medical 
Congress V/ho Took Royal Jelly 
and Observed its Use Directly 

e Royal Jelly gives new energy 
to those in a weakened state, and , 
greater vigor, more physical 
strength and spiritual strength 
to the healthy. 

e Royal Jelly alleviates suffering 
of men and women in their criti- 
cal years in a sensational manner, 
e Royal Jelly acts on weakened, 
tircil eyes, giving instantly a sen- 
sation of new light, 

• Feeling of tiredness disappears 
immediately, 
o Royal .Telly gives a feeling of increased sex- 
ual ilrive and energy, especially to men and 
women over 40. 

• Glandular studies may lead to new hope for 
men and women. 

• Koyal Jelly produces a pleasing state of r*- 
laxed well-being and eases tension, 

DISCOVERER OF INSULIN 
Dr. Frederick Banting 

“The most complete Scientific Repoit on 
Royal Jelly was prepared under the direction 
of Di'. I'rederick Banting. 

"TEX.VS A & M COLI.EOK has been roii- 
iIiK-tiiic evnrrimeat.s on Kn.viit Jelly..." 

"rROFKSSOR G. F. TOWNSKNI) of ON- 
TARIO AGRICl'I.TfRAl. COLLEGE is re- 
Sliming reKeiireh on Royal Jelly...” 

“DR. T. H. McGAVACK has agreed to con- 
duct experiments in Longevity with human 
beings fed Royal Jelly . . 


Life May Begin Again After 40 os 
Queen Bee's Natural Feed Rebuilds. 
Men's Vitality end Drive 


Royal Jelly is totally unlike honey, and has 
baffied scientists since the 1700's. In I8ll4, some 
of the mystery was dispelled when Leonard 
Oordas. a French scientist, discovereil that 
Royal .felly is secreted by special glands lo- 
cated in the beads of worker bees whose job is 
to nurse the Queen. 

Intrigued by the strange longevity and ex- 
traordinary sexual powers of the Ouecn Bee, 
leading scientists have been trying to discover 
the Secret Factor in Royal Jelly that so bene- 
fits the Queen Bee. 

It is not sui’Pi'ising that Royal Jelly has 
attraeleii Medical Attention throughout the 
world . . . Here is the substance, the sole diet 
of the Queen Bee in which lies the secret of 
the difference between her and the rest of the 
hive. For the Queen lives to 6 years, whereas 
♦he 20 to 40 thousand worker bee.s and the few 
hundred drones live but a few short months. 
The Queen Bee larva looks like all the rest. 
Including those of the female worker bees. 
But only SHE is fertile, producing some 
400.000 eggs annually. 

Her foml is ROYAL JELLY, secreted from 
the glanils of the worker bees. The ingreilients 
are nectar and pollen, plus honey, combined 
in a mysterious way by Nature to make up 
the “miracle food” ROYAL JELLY... 


^ Order ROYAL JELLY 
with Complete Confidence 

No Doctor's Prescription is Necessary. 
If. for any reason, ROYAL JELLY fails 
to satisfy you. your money will be refunded 
in full. Try it at our expense !... JENA- 
SOL CO., World's Largest Distributors of 
iCoyal Jelly (■Hi).<ules, 22 17th St.. 

Dept. DA-2. New York 3. N. V. 


Men end Women Agents Wonted- 
Write for Free Literature. 



Now You May Benefit from ROYAL JULY. . . 
the "ILIXIR of YOUTH" of the Queen Bee 


Two years ago. the world-famous French Nutrition Expert. 
Bernard Desouches wrote a book praising Royal Jelly as a 
Life Prolonger and Extraordinary Stimulator of Sexual Virility 
of the Queen Bee. At pre.senl. Doctors and Scientists from many 
countries in the woi'd. say that Royal Jelly has proved to be 
a potent factor in matters relating to sexual virility and size and 
growth of animals. 


Here Are Some of fhe Symptoms of Approeefi/ng Old Age 
which Make Men and Women over 40 feel devlfe/ixed 
and ^'played out" before fheir time: 

• "Human Dynamo.s’' slow down amazingly • Dizziness • Weak 
feeling • Vague aches and pains • Listless, “don’t care atti- 
tude” • Lacks recuperating power • Fatigues easily e Fails to 
get rest from sleep • Sexual weakness • Loss of mental effi- 
ciency and ability • Unable to make simple decisions. 


French University Selenfisis to Make Thorough Analysis 
on ROYAL JELLY 

' Paris — One of the leading Universities In France has decided 
to make analysis into the benefits of Royal Jelly, 
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DOCTORS: Write on your /elferheod for Clinical Samples 


JENASOL CO., 22 East I7tli St.. Dept. DA-2, New York 3, N. Y. 

Please send me the complete JENASOL R, J. FORMULA Plan as marked below: 

I enclose $ cash, check or Money Order. The very first capsules must 

help me to feel better or my money will be refunded promptly and without question. 
<I save up to $2.00 by sending |>ayment with order. JENASOL Co. ships postage 
paid.) - 

□ Send Single Strength ROYAL JELLY 50 Day JENASOL PLAN; $ 5.00 

□ Send Double Strength ROYAL JELLY 30 Day JENASOL PLAN: $ 7.50 

□ Send Single Strength KOYAL JELLY 60 Day JENASOL PLAN; $ 9.00 

□ Send Double Strength ROYAL JELLY 60 Day JENASOL PLAN: $12.50^ 

□ Send Double Strength ROYAL JELLY 120 Day JENASOL PLAN: $20.00 ' 



City Zone State 

□ I enclose $1.00 deposit, please ship C.O.D. 

.ALL OKDEKS lU SHED TO YOU IN PLAIN AVRAPPISK 










YOUR FAVORITE PHOTO 

ENLARGED 

TO FULL 8"xl0" 


_i__p,iOn order* o< 2 or more we 
EDFFwill send you one sparkling 
wallet size print FREE. 


Mail us any photo, snapshot or negative and receive, postpaid, your 
enlargement on double-weight paper. Nothing else to pay. Original 
returned unharmed. Get beautiful hand coloring, only SOc additional 
each print. C.O.D.’S accepted on orders or ‘J. or more, plus 
C.O.D. charges. .Satisfaction Guaranteed. QUALITY VALUES, STUDIO 
XOO-8, BOX 222, COOPER STATION, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


DO YOU 
WANT 
POWER?! 

Power to make you victorious in hll you undertake f' 
Power to niflkt people admire you? Power tp earn 
money? Power to gain popularity — love? Power to 
make anyone follow you? I will send you Informa* 
tlon which IS the result of scientific researcli. This, 
inforrhation and directions wlU'hclp you. become 
more masterful and exert greaterjnflucnce. You wm 
be able to break iirevailing misconceptions. IF YOU 
ARB NOT DELIGHTED, YOUR MONEY IMME- 
DIATELY ItEKUNDKD. Just send yOur name and 
address. Pay on delivery $2.00 plus postage or send 
$3.0n cash or money order and ;I will pay postage. 
fREE with every order: Tallsmanic Seal of Luck iQ 
blood-red ink on Egyptlanjiaottled. parcbmeau 

SECULAR PRODUCTS. Dept. 138-F 
504 Hieksville Rd.. Massapequa. N.Y. 




POKER 
DICE 


POKER DICE is played 
just like the card pame, 
except that you roll the 
cubes. Hfgh band wins on 
the first roil, or if you like 
draw poker, you roll ’em a 
second ti.me. Dice are 
standard size cubes with 
playing card symbols em- 
bossed in red and black. 
An exciting party game. 
Only $1.00 poatpoid from: 
GREENLEAP PRODUCTS^ 
Dept, DA-2. 17 E. 48 St. 

New York 17. N. Y. 


ONE MILLION 
DOLLARS CASH 

IN CONFEDERATE MONEY 


Yours only 

Be a deep south millionaire! Have money to burnl We’ll send 
you exactly one million bucks in honest-to-goodness Confeder- 
ate money — and all you pay Is $2.98! You can do eveiything 
with this money but spend It. Amaze and amuse your cotton- 
pickin’ friends. Win bar bets by the barren Light your cigars 
and cigarettes with $10.00 bills! Live it up! It’s a million 
dollars worth of laughs and fun — all for only $2.98. 

You get one million bucks in $IO’s, $20’8, $50 s, $100 s etc. 
denominations— enough to keep ycur friends laughing and 
happy for months — This offer is limited. Only $4 millton dol- 
lars to a customer. Our supply of this loot jg limited— so rush 
your order... One Million dollars only $2.98. Four Million 
dollars only $10.00, If not delighted keep $100,000 for your 
trouble and return the rest of the mon^^ for a full and 
prompt refund. Send to — BEST VALUES CO., Dept. M-lOO, 
403 Market Street, Newark, New Jersey. 
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opinion, it is the best for exegetical 
purposes. The Scofield Bible is avail- 
able at, or through, your nearest Bi- 
ble House or religious book shop, at a 
reasonable price. Mr. Zwicky says 
the Biblical account is “difficult to 
understand”, and this makes me won- 
der how best to word my reply. I 
can say in general that the more dif- 
ferent sources one consults (open- 
mindedly as usual), the more one can 
get out of each one of them. I think 
it was Morse who said : “Observe, re- 
member, and compare.” Again, irrele- 
vantly I might add, just to elucidate 
this saying, that the full comprehen- 
sion of how the materials of Nature 
behave, enables one to think of ways 
to work these materials in a mini- 
mum of time. But industrial efficien- 
cy is not what I would allude to 
now. Meditation “between the books” 
as it were, enables one to pose the 
research queries which take one al- 
most in a bee-line towards a solution. 
All this, for what it may be worth, 
to someone, somewhere. 

For example, try visualizing the 
first person plural in Genesis 1 : 26 in 
terms to the step-wise creation of 
the earliest in the Secret Book of 
Dzyan (quoted by Blavatsky in “The 
Secret Doctrine”), and then match 
the nearest logical result with Job 
38: 7 and Psalm 82: 1, 6. A great gap 
in time, perhaps millions of years, 
separates the contents of these two 
Bible references. In the initial phases 
of Earth’s geophysical history there 
had been no particular hurry, and, as 
some scientists seem to have realized, 
the processes of evolution do not ex- 
clude creation. However, when one 
of the governing cherubim began to 
brew murderous thoughts of insub- 
ordination and treason, as Ezek. 28; 
13-19 vividly sets forth, the time-ta- 
ble of the Earth had to be telescoped 
and accelerated to the point where 
the world is now rushing to a smash- 
ing climax; and then Isaiah 24: 21 
and Rev. 2 : 7, 8 will occur simultane- 
ously. Thus, a general “houseclean- 
ing” may include also the upper 
echelons of the Family of God, that 
[Turn To Page 128 ] 
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WHY CANT YOU WRITE? 

It*s much simpler than you think! 



WINS ESSAY CONTEST 
—with N.I.A. 

Trotning 

“The N. L A. Course 
prepared me for al- 
most any type of 
writing I may want 
to do. I just won a 
prize for my entry 
in an essay contest, 
which has all but 
paid for my N. I. A. 
Course. The Colora- 
do Republican pub- 
lished two of my 
stories and asked 
for more. Many 
thanks for your 
encouragement!" 

Mrs. M. V. Hunter. 
3310 West 31st Ave- 
nue, Denver, Colora- 
do. 



Wins Writing 
Success at 56 


“I enrolled in N.I.A. 
because I wanted to 
convince myself 
whether at 56 an old 
dog” could learn new 
tricks. At my first 
try» I sent a manu- 
script to the NEW 
YORK TIMES, and 
it was accepted. An- 
other story was also 
sold to the TIMES” 
— Michael I. Passa- 
relli. 25 Spring- St., 
Millburn, N.J. 


S O MANY people with the “germ” of writing in them simply can’t 
'get started. They suffer from inertia. Or they set up imaginary 
barriers to taking -the first step. 

Many are convinced that the field is confined to persons gifted 
with a genius for writing. 

Few realize that the great bulk of commercial writing is done by 
so-called “unknowns.” 

Not only do these thousands of men and women produce most 
of the fiction published, but countless articles on business, sports, 
hobbies, social matters, -travel, local, club and church activities, etc., 
as well. 

Such material is in constant demand. Every week thousands of 
checks for $25, $60, $100 and more go out to writers whose latent 
ability was perhaps no greater than yours. 

The Practical Method 

Newspaper -work demonstrates that the way to learn to -write is by 
writing. Newspaper copy desk editors waste no time on theories or 
ancient classics. The story is the thing. Every copy “cub” goes 
through the course of practical criticism — a training that turns out 
more successful authors than any other experience. That is why 
Newspaper Institute of America bases its writing instruction on the 
Copy Desk Method. It starts and keeps you writing in your own home 
on your own time. And upon the very same kind of actual assign- 
ments given daily to raetro-poiitan reporters. Thus you learn by 
doing not by studying the individual styles of model authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed constructively by practical writ- 
ers. Gradually they help to clarify your own distinctive style. Writing 
soon becomes easy, absorbing. Profitable, too, as you gain the “pro- 
fessional” touch that gets your material accepted by editors. Above 
all, you can see constant progress week by week as your faults 
are corrected .and your writing ability grows. 

Have You Natural Ability? 


Our FEEE Writing Aptitude Test will reveal whether or not you 
have natural talent for writing. It will analyze your powers of ob- 
servation, your imagination and dramatic instinct. You’ll enjoy taking 
this test. There is no cost or obligation. Simply mail the coupon be- 
low, today. Newspaper Institute of America, One Park Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. (Pounded 1925.) (Licensed by State of New York.) 

(Approved Member, National Home Study Council.) 




NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 

ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16. N. Y. 


Send me, -without cost or oblig-ation your FREE 
Writing’ Aptitude Test and further information about 
■writing for profit as promised in Double Action Group. 


Miss I 
Mrs. > 
Mr. ) 

Address 


City Zone State 

31-B-598 

(All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call on you.) 
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Copyright 1957, Newspaper Institute of America 



Shrinks Hemorrhoids ^ 
New Way Without Surgeiy 

Science Finds Healing Substance That 
Relieves Pain —’Shrinks Hemorrhoids 

For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain — without surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took 
place. 

Most amazing of all — results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne*) — discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in sup- 
pository or ointment form under the name 
Preparation if.* Ask for it at all drug count- 
ers— money back guarantee. •Keg.Tj.8.p«t.off. 


I Regular Price of a 
I Slide Rule $4 and up 



Slide Rule 


and this coupon 
Add Sc Postage 
If you can use a {lencil you can use this Slide Rule 
For students, accountants, salesmen, farmers, everybody. In- 
valuable lor Armed Forces. Man’s most useful tool. Easy to 
calculate instantly, accurately. Multiplying, proportions, di- 
vision. roots, etc. "High Vision" Clear View Slide. Full 
H)" Eule. A. B, C, D, Cl and K Scales. Limit 3 rules per 
coupon. Money back guarantee. 

EpEB 28-page Instruction Book on how to get correct 
riVBB answers instantly without pencil or paper. 

LARCH. 118 Eosf 28. Dept. 50-C. New York 16. N.Y. 


LUCKY A 
LODESTONES : 



MAGNETIC LODESTONES are 
truly ANCIENT. Romans and 
Greeks used them In BIBLICAL 
TIMES. We offer our ANCIENT 
BRAND of highly MAGNETIC LODESTONES. tho 
same type the ANCIENTS may have used. Our AN- 
CIENT BRAND of highly MAGNETIC LODESTONES 
come to you in a red flannel bag, together with a 
so-called Talismanic Seal of Luck No. 20, as shown 
In the 6th and 7th BOOK OP MOSES by Louis de 
Claremont. All FOUR items for only $2.00 postpaid 
or $2.50 C.O.D.' We make no claims and sell them 
only as curios. 

ANCIENT. PRODUCTS. DEPT. 252-C 
504 HICKSVILLE RD, MASSAPEpUA, N. Y. 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY 

Clipping items from your locai newspaper tor 
publishers. Some Items worth up to $10.00 each! 
Experience unnecessary. Our instructions reveal 
how. For intormation write 

SIMON PUBLICATIONS, Dept. DA-2 
2 Allen St. New York 2. N. Y. 
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is, of the hosts of celestial sons 
(SONS, not SUNS). What all this 
has to do with the origin of Man is 
not at once apparent, until we see 
that what we can find out about the 
entire picture may help us to get 
some sense out of isolated pieces of 

it. Perhaps the Bible is here on Earth 
in order to prepare us, at our option, 
for positions which were left vacant 
when entire planets were vaporized 
in the holocaust of past cosmic wars, 
or judgments, or both. We have scat- 
tered clues about this in the asteroid 
belt, and elsewhere. What this will 
lead to, in terms of Man in anthro- 
pology and para-geography, I don't 
know. I haven’t seen more than a 
few pieces of the whole picture puz- 
zle, thus far. How about it, sagacious 
readers — shall we discuss this topic 
further in a live and prolonged flur- 
ry of letters? Or shall this topic die, 
as is too often the case? 

VICTOR M. WAAGE, 
Duluth, Minn. 

Those ■who believe that the Bible 
relates a true account of creation, pre- 
sented in a form comprehensible to 
people of the time when it was set 
down, aren’t likely to be impressed 
with the “The Secret Book of Dzyan”. 
Those who consider the Bible account 
sheer fantasy may or may not be im- 
pressed with an “explanation” of it by 
fantasy. I state this in the trust that 
any readers who consider me wrong 
won’t just sit back and let ,me stew in 
ignorance. 


Key Question 

\c on tinned from page 7] 
and poetic theme of love-and-death” 
occurs in one form or another, one as- 
pect or another, in all fiction worth 
reading; and that honesty of treatment 
is one of the yardsticks by which we 
measure the worth of the particular 
exhibit. I tried to show a few of 
the many ways in which this could 
[Turn To Page 130] 
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NEW DISCOVERY 
IN HYPNOTISM 

shows how to hypnotize 
in 30 seconds! 

Yes, an amazing new method has been developed to 
bring on quick, easy induction of the hypnotic trance. 
Now, for the first time, you too can benefit from this 
recent discovery in hypnotic induction. 

QUICK RESULTS 



Want to hypnotize your friends? Your club members? HOW TO HYPNOTIZE is a 
remarkable primer that shows you just how to master the latest improved induction 
methods. The author, a widely experienced hypnotist and consultant, gives you the 
exact positions to take, the precise phraseology, all the steps necessary to hypnotize 
even the most difficult subjects. 



ENTIRELY NEW METHOD SHOWS YOU STEP BY STEP 


Until recently the process of hypnotic induction was large- 
ly based on trial and error methods which succeeded mainly 
with subjects who were highly susceptible to hypnosis in the 
first place. The truth is that these highly susceptible subjects 
make up a very small percentage of the population. That is 
why amateurs and beginning hypnotists have so often been 
disappointed in their attempts at trance induction. Now. 
however, recent scientific research has developed ENTIRE- 
LY NEW METHODS that are not only sure fire in their 
results but quick and easy to achieve! For the first time, 
these new methods are presented in HOW TO HYPNOTIZE 
in language that you can easily and successfully follow on 
the very first reading! 



Photographically Illustrated 
40 photographie Illustrations shew how 
you can achieve trance induction in as 
little at 30 seconds! 


FREE !0-day examination of this 
book is offered to you if you mail 
us coupon today. If not delighted 
with results return it within 10 
days for a full refund of the pur- 
chase price. 


FREE lO-OAY OFFER 


This book — which has been acclaimed by doctors and - 
psychologists — is guaranteed to give you all the know-how 
necessary to induce the trance state in others. It not only 
explains the latest discoveries in hypnotic induction, but it 
shows step by step, move by move, exactly how to bring on 
the trance: how to transform the trance into deeper and still 
deeper states; and how to terminate the trance quickly and 
effectively without any dangers whatsoever. You are even 
given alternative methods, so that you can actually chose 
the one that suits you best. i 


USED BY DOCTORS 

The book that is being used by doctors an^ psy- 
chologists to learn hypnotic induction is now 
available to you - ^ ^ ^ w . . w 

FOR ONLY 


$198 


1 



Bond Book Co,. Dept. H-761 
43 W. 61sf Street. New York ?3. N.Y. 

Send How to Hypnotize for 10 day Free trial. My purchase price will I 
be promptly refunded if I'm not satisfied 

f ] Send C.0.0. I'll pay postman $1.98 plus postage.. |||| 

rj I enclose $1.98. Bond Book pays postage. _ 


f ADDRESS 
CITY . 


1 
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appear without the reader always be- 
ing aware of the fact. 

Now, from your comment, I was not 
talking, really about “the tragic and 
•poetic theme of love-and-death”, but 
just about dealing honestly with love 
and death. Could be. You have made 
a distinction which I certainly did not. 

But we’ll have to let damon speak 
for himself from here on out. Was he 
speaking academically, as you believe 
— in which case your arguments seem 
to follow, and I mis-read — or is this 
an instance of unintentional ambiguity 
on knight’s part? 

In either event. I’m not convinced 
that science-fiction cannot, positively 
can not deal with the matter of love 
and death without disqualifying itself 
as science fiction. 

However, this strikes me as being a 
crucial question, one which has to be 
settled if we are going to arrive at 


anything like a true understanding of 
the nature of science fiction. If your 
stand is correct, Jim, then I think that 
the question of whether science fiction 
is, or ever can be, literature is def- 
initely settled in the negative. Despite 
your statement that a science fiction 
tale coul'd deal honestly with the 
“theme. . .of love-and-death” I think 
that, by your definitions, any novel or 
story which did would be “science fic- 
tion only by courtesy, by a sort of 
fringe definition made so that science- 
fictionists could claim it for their 
territory. 

No, if your position is correct, then 
it seems to follow that science fiction 
is just what many have been saying all 
along: a severely-restricted field of lit- 
erary work, of no more than passing 
interest, however well done. The finest 
possible examples can survive only as 
curiosa. R.A.W.L. 


Mating Call 

(^continued horn page 75 ) 


Its body trembled with the other’s 
nearness and every tissue of it de- 
manded satisfaction. But it kept the 
men in its mind. The other was not 
far behind. The Grakse fought against 
its cravings until it could not cdntrol 
them any longer. 

But it was far enough. They were 
at the orbit of Pluto. It gave one last 
thought to Earth; a goodbye to men 
from a creature they had never known. 

The two Grakses sqrmred off, cir- 
cling each other carefully. A section 
of skin peeled off each and their backs 
arched into perfect hemispheres of the 
damping metal. A million long tenta- 
cles extended from their fronts, exuded 
by their glands and composed of long 
polymers of molecules made of heavy 
elements beyond those created by men. 

They circled, in the ecstacy that 
preceded embrace. The circling slowed 
and they probed each other. It was 
Lime for the climax. 


Suddenly they hurled themselves at 
each .other. A million tons merged into 
one body. The tentacles interlocked 
into a perfect sphere. Perfect uniting. 

Critical mass. 

The damper held for a full second. 
The long polymers entwined to become 
the seeds of new Grakses. The seed 
exploded into space. Millions of po- 
tential new Grakses, but most would 
drift in space or fall into suns or land 
on foodless planets and die of lack of 
nourishment. 

But a few would live and grow. The 
Grakse knew that and in its last second 
of life knew the answer to its own 
origin. 

On Earth men saw a nova, but it 
disappeared and the observatories 
could not find it. Nor could anyone ex- 
plain another slight increase of radia- 
tion in the atmosphere. 

But it was a small increase, and 
nobody gave it a second thought. 




This Big Practical Book gives full 
information, with working diagrams, 
covering the principles, construction, 
ignition, service and repair -of mod- 
em cars, trucks and buses. 

Diesei Engines, Hydramafic otid 
Fluid Drives Fully Explained. 

A complete guide 
of 1696 Pages, 
with over 1500 
Illustrations 
showing inside 
views of working f 
parts, with instruc- V 
tions for service jobs. 

Completely up-to-the-minute! 

Priced at only $6. 

CIRCLE No, 1 IN COUPON 




RiFRIGERATORS TOASTERS IRONERS VACUUMS 

WASHERS DRYERS RANGES FREEZERS 

Many other GAS AND ELECTRIC APPLIANCES 

Handy Reference for Electric & Gas Serv- 
icemen, Mechanics, Dealers and Home- 
owners. Explains clearly and simply how to 
locate troubles, how to test, reassemble and 
connect. Wiring diagrams. 1000 Pacts. Easy 
to read. Answers ALL your tjuestions. 864 
Pages. Illustrated. Only $6. 

CIRCLE No. 2 IN COUPON 
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TELLS HOWTO 
ANSWER RADIO 
T.V.QUESTIONS 


l.iraiLIIY 

HERE )S t-ATE INFORMATION 
IN A HANDY FORM FOR RADIO 
AND TELEVISION REPAIRMEN, 
SERVICEMEN AND STUDENTS 

TWO COMPLETE VOLUMES - 
1568 Pages — 1085 Illustrations and 
Diagrams. 1001 Important Facts and 
Figures on Modern T.V., Rad'O, 
Electronic Devices. INCLUDES 
TRANSISTORS & Transistors Cir- 
cuits, Rectifiers, Record Changers, 
P.A. Systems, Phonograph Pick-ups, 
F.M., Auto Radio, Short Wave, 

Ba sic principles. 

Construction, In- 
stallation, Opera- 
tion, Repairs, Trouble Shooting. How to 
get Sharp, Clear T.V. Pictures. Install 
Aerials, How to Test. Explains COLOR 
SYSTEMS, Methods of Conversion, Terms, 
etc. Includes Ultra High Frequency. Quick 
ready reference or use as a home study course. Only $8 for 
BOTH volumes. CIRCLE No. 3 IN COUPON 




The TRUCK Ss TRACTOR GUIDE for Mechanics & 
Drivers, Foremen, Garagemen, Helpers. Owners, Trouble 
Shooters, Farmers, etc. Covering Gas 65 Diesel Motor Prin- 
ciples — Construction — Operation — 

Maintenance — Repair — Brakes — Serv- 
ice of all Parts. 1376 Pages. FULLY 
ILLUSTRATED. Index. Only $5. 

ClieLE No. 5 IN COUPON 

PLUMBERS and 

STEAMFITTERS GUIDES 

Practical Trade Assistant & Refer- 
ence Set. Explains in plain language 
and by clear illustrations, diagrams, 
charts, graphs and pictures the prin- 
ciples of modern plumbing practice 
including Pipe Fitting and Air Con- 
ditioning. 4 Vols. — 2624 Pages — 
3642 Diagrams & Illustrations. Only 
$3 for the complete set of 4 vols, 

CIRCLE No. 6 IN COUPON 

FniNTiNg & DECORATING MANUAL 

Inside Trade information on outside and inside work, how to 
mix paints, preparation of surfaces, paper hanging, wood 
finishes, tools, synthetic paints, color .(with color chart), 
spray equipment, costs, estimating, etc. A COMPLETE 
guide to easier, better painting and decorating. 464 Pages. 
Fully Illustrated. Only $2. 

CIRCLE Ne. 7 IN COUPON 






7-IIAY FREE EXAMINATION 


SEND NO MONEY — Pay the postman nothing! We are 
glad to send you any of the Audel Guides for absolutely 
FREE examination in your own home. We take all the risks 
and leave all the decisions up to YOU. There is no obliga- 
tion! If you decide So keep the books of your choice you may 
pay for them under our astounding easy-pay plan of only 
52 ® month., 

i'HFi¥”rs""ATi~Y6u" DO~< 

lf’s‘^EASY"^Tq~ORra^”inlhrTv^Rfrir'^n“c>der 

Coupon at the right Just draw a circle around the number 
Audel Guides you want us to send you for FREE 
EXAMINATION. We will send them to you at once to 
ielp you feuild ® forsghter future by increasing your SKILL. 
If for any reason at all you are not COMPLETELY satis- 
Sed, return the books to us, and that will end the matter! 
TO STRINGS OR CATCHES TO THIS OFFER. 

¥Hi©. AWOil & CO. 

«t W®st Sf.ee», New Y-rlc 1 0, N. Y. 


OMRMEfmilS 

AND BtnLDERS GUIDES 

PRACTICAL STOREHOUSE OF 
MODERN CONSTRUCTION IN- 
FORMATION (4 vol. set) for 
carpenters and all woodworkers. Ex- 
plains in easy lan^age and by pro- 
fuse illustration principles, advances, 
short cuts, trade secrets, all based 
on the NEWEST information. 

Vol. 1— Tools, steel square, saw fil- 
ing, joinery, furniture, etc.; Vol. 2— 
Builders’ mathematics, drawing 
plans, specifications, estimates, etc.; 
Vol. 3— House and roof framing, 
laying out, foundations, etc.; Vol. 4 
—Doors, windows, stair building, 
miilwork, painting, etc. 4 vols. 1904 
Pages. 3700 Illustrations. Whole set 
only $8. 
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PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY 

A COMPLETE HANDBOOK— Quick, simplified, ready ref- 
erence. Complete instruction and practical information on 
the rules and laws of electricity— Maintenance of*Machinery 
— A.C, and D.C. Motors — Armatures — Wiring Diagrams — 
House Lighting — Power Wiring — Meters — Batteries— Trans- 
formers— etc. Simple to understand. 1520 Pages. 2600 Illus- 
trations. Priced at $S. 

CIRCLE No. 4 IN COUPON 



ALL THERE IS TO KNOW ABOUT MODERN DIESEL 
ENGINES— Basic principles, starting valves, timing, fuel 
pumps, fuel injection compressor, air compressors, pistons, 
cylinders, lubrication, cooling systems, etc. Answers on oper- 
ation, calculations. 640 Pages. Fully Illustrated. Priced $3. 
CIRCLE No. V-YN COUPON 

WELDERS GUIDE ylene. Thermit, Unionmelt 

welding for sheet metal, spot and pipe welds, pressure ves- 
sels and aluminum, copper, brass, bronze and other metals. 
Airplane work, surface hardening, hard facing, cutting, 
brazing, etc. 608 Pages. Fully Illustrated. Only $3. 

CIRCLE No. 10 IN COUPON 

MATHEMATICS MADE EASY 

A COMPLETE HOME STUDY COURSE- 
Startlng with the first principles of arithmetic, 
advancing step by step through the various 
stages of mathematics, including the rules and 
calculations for mechanical and electrical 
problems. New EASY correct methods. In- 
cludes plane and solid geometry, trigonometry', algebra, cal- 
culus, etc. Practical tests, reference tables and data. How to 
use slide rule. 752 Pages. 550 Illustrations. Priced at only $3, 
CIRCLE No. 11 IN COUPON 




NEW MACHINISTS 
ANQ TOOLMAKEtS 
IIANDBOOK^V 


MODERN MACHINE SHOP PRACTICE~5 PRACTICAL 
BOOKS IN ONE. New from cover to cover. Tells how to 
set up and operate lathes, screw and milling machines, 
shapers, drill presses and all other machine tools. A COM- 
PLETE INSTRUCTOR AND REFERENCE BOOK. 1728 
Pages. Fully Illustrated. Priced at only $6. 

CIRCLE N®. 12 IN COUPON 

WIRING DIAGRAMS 

This book gives the practical facts on wiring of electrical 
apparatus. It explains clearly and SIMPLY how to wire 
apparatus for all fields of electricity. Each diagram is com- 
plete and self-explaining. Know your HOOK-UPS! 304 
Pages. Illustrated. Only $2. 

CIRCLE Na, 13 IN COUPON 


RErRIGERATtON & 
AIR CONblTlONiNG 


FOUR BOOKS IN ONE -basic principles, 
servicing, operation, repair of: 1. House- 
hold Refrigeration. 2. Special Refrigeration 
Units. 3. Commercial & Industrial Refrig- 
eration. 4. Air Conditioning Systems, A 
GOLD MINE of essentia! information. 

Completely up-to-date. 1360 Pages. Fully Illustrated and 
Indexed. Priced at only $6. 

CIRCLE No. 14 !N COUPON 



aiOME 


A COMPLETE ENCYCLOPEDIA ' explaining in the 
simplest terms the fundamental principles, rules and appli- 
cations of applied electricity. 

A COMPLETE COLLEGE EDUCATION! 

Fully illustrated with diagrams and sketches, calculations 
and tables for ready -reference. Questions and answers. Trial 
tests for practice study and review. All based on the most 
modern theory. 




Vol. 1— Principles and rules 
of electricity, magnetism, 
armatures, repairs. No. 15 

Vol. 2 — Dynamos, DC Mo- 
tors, construction, installa- 
tion, maintenance, etc. No. 16 

Vol. 3— Testing instruments 
and tests, storage batte 
constr. and repairs. No 

Vol. 4 — Alternating current, 
power factor, alternators, 
transformers. No. 18 

Vol. 5— A.C. Motors, wind- 
ings, maintenance, converters, 
switches, fuses, etc. No. 19 

Vol, 6 — Relays, condensers, 
regulators, rectifiers, meters, 
switchboards, etc. No. 20 

Vol. 7— Wiring, house light 
and power, circuits, high 


tension, plans, code, etc. 
No. 21 

Vol. 8 — Railways, signals, 
elevators, ignition, etc. No. 22 
Vol. 9— Radio, telephone, 
telegraph, television, motion 
pictures. No. 23 
Vol, 10 — Refrigeration, illu- 
mination, welding, x-ray, 
electrical appliances. Index. 
No. 24 

7,000 fully illustrated pages. 
Prised at only $20 for th® 
KNime SET. Also sold indi- 
vidually for $2 each. 



ALL TYPES ISF BLaEPRINT REA0IH6 

How to read scales, the standard symbols, detail and assem- 
bly prints, working drawings, short cuts, helps, hints and 
suggestions. THE MAN WHO CAN READ BLUEPRINTS 
IS IN LINE FOR A BETTER JOB. This book gives you 
the secret language, step by step in easy stages. 448 Pages, 
Very Fully Illustrated. Priced at $3. 

CIRCLE No. 25 IN COUPON 


MASONS 

t BUILDEIIS GUIDES 



A PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATED 4 
VOL. SET— Explaining in clear, sim- 
ple language and profuse illustration, 
principles, advances, short cuts, trade 
secrets, based on modem practice — 
including how to figure and calculate various jobs. 

Vol. 1— Brick work, bricklaying, bonding, ^designs, Vol. 2— 
Brick foundations, arches, tile setting, estimating. Vol. 3— 
Concrete mixing, placing forms, reinforced _ stucco. Vol. 4 
—Plastering, stone masonry, steel construction, blueprints. 
4 Vols. 1440 Pages. 2067 Illustrations. Complete Set only $ 8 . 
CIRCLE No, 26 IN COUPON 



ELEOTRiO iOTORS 

THIS GUIDE covers the construction, hook- 
ups, control, maintenance and trouble shoot- 
ing of all types of motors. Includes armature 
winding. Explains entire subject in great de- 
tail in simple language. Over 1056 Pages of 
information. 617 Diagraqss, All types of motors fully illus- 
trated and indexed for ready reference. Priced at only $S. 
CIRCLE No. 27 SN COUPON 


0iL BUmERS^ 

New, complete, explaining in detail both 'll 
domestic and industrial oil burners. In- 
cludes electrical hook-ups and wiring dia- 
grams. Fully covering the theory, con- 
struction, installation, operation, testing, 
servicing and repair of all equipment. In- 
dexed for ready reference. Over 416 
Pages. 320 Illustrations and Diagrams. 
Only $2. 

CIRCLE N@. 28 IN COUPON 


ADDITIONAL IMPORTANT TITLES 


The following Audel Guides are all the best in their fields, 
written in clear simple fashion, all lavishly illustrated. Circle 
the numbers wanted in the MAIL ORDER COUPON below. 
All books are sent for FREE EXAMINATION. 

No. 29 SHEET METAL PATTERN LAYOUTS. 1152 Pages.. $7.50 
No. 30 SHEET METAL WORKERS HANDY BOOK. 

443 Pages 2.00 

No. 31 MECHANICAL DRAWING GUIDE. 192 Pages 2.00 

No. 32 MECHANICAL DRAWING AND DESIGN. 

480 Pages 3.00 

No. 33 ELECTRONIC DEVICES. 304 Pages 3.00 

No. 34 ELECTRICIANS EXAMINATIONS. 272 Pages 2.00 

No. 35 ELECTRIC POWER CALCULATIONS. Page 480... 3.00 

No. 36 ELECTRIC DICTIONARY. 9000 Terms 3.00 

No. 37 POWER PLANT ENGINEERS GUIDE. 1568 Pages. 5.00 
No. 38 ENGINEERS AND FIREMANS EXAMS. 544 Pages. 2.00 
No. 39 OPERATING ENGINEERS LIBRARY. 3 Book Set.. 12,00 
No. 40 PUMPS, HYDRAULICS AND AIR COMPRESSORS. 

« 1760 Pages ^.00 

No. 41 HOUSE HEATING GUIDE. 1008 Poges 3.00 




fHEO. AUDEL & CO. — Self Improvement Publishers Since 1879— PA 
49 W, 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 

Please mail me for 7 days’ FREE EXAMINATION the books I have circled at right. 
I agree to mail $2 in 7 days on each book or set ordered, and to further mail $2 a 
month on each book or set ordered until I have paid the purchase price, plus shipping 
posts. If I am not completely satisfied with my Audel Guides I may return them. 
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